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JHE Hindoos claim that 
G9| nothing can exist in the 
A human mind which, by con- 

| centration, cannot be pro- 
Fae duced on the material 
plane. This truism was my hope and 
stay during the year following the armis- 
tice, as I searched New England for a 
home which would combine beauty with 
simplicity, comfort with originality, and 
all this in a district which savored of age 
and dignified tradition, where a society, 
cultivated yet amusing, might help one 
to pass one’s days in a combination of 
peace, idyllic beauty, and an occasional 
smart dinner party. 

During my _ peregrinations many 
friends opened their hospitable doors, 
and my delight in their beautiful homes 
was unbounded. But it was impossible 


Country Life Print 


By Nina LARREY DuURYEA 


Color Illustrations by Vernon Howe Bailey 


Introductory Note.—In the celebrated process known as the “survival of the fittest,” 
said to apply especially to the milling business, it sometimes happens that an old mill, 
ceasing to be valuable as a producer of flour, comes upon evil days and lies idle, a pic- 
turesque relic of former usefulness. It does not follow, however, that it cannot be made 
available for purposes quite apart from its original design. If, as usually happens, it 
occupies an attractive site on the banks of a stream, its possibilities under competent 
treatment, as the following article shows, are manifold and very alluring. 

In Country Life for April, 1923, there appeared a beautifully illustrated account of 
such a transformation. Both exterior and interior views of the remodeled mill were shown, 
with plans of the various floors and views of the building as it originally stood. 

The latter indicated a most unpromising basis from which to attempt the construction 
of a home; as the text says, ‘only the eye of faith could see the ordered end.” Never- 
theless, the result was amazingly successful, and might well tempt artistic home builders 
to search out all the old mills in the country and pay a premium for the privilege of 
transforming them. 

Through the courtesy of the editor of Country Life and the kindness of Mr. Vernon 
Howe Bailey, The Northwestern Miller is enabled to republish this article. It is not 
expedient to reproduce all of the illustrations, but enough are herewith shown to give an 
idea of what was done in the making over of this old mill. Those who may be especially 
interested should obtain a copy of Country Life for April from its publishers, Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden City, New York, and see what was actually accomplished. 

—Editor The Northwestern Miller. 
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to remain unconscious of difficulties con- 
nected with their maintenance. At times 
hostess and guests were obliged to de- 
scend into a cookless kitchen whose lux- 
urious, tiled splendors evidently were no 
temptation to departed servants. One’s 
host betrayed irritation at the necessity 
for paying $5 a day to boys for weeding 
carriage drives or mowing lawns, or sud- 
denly being left laborless during harvest 
time. 

Sunken gardens and lily fringed pools 
were indeed beautiful, but life was ap- 
parently a struggle to preserve their 
loveliness. Colonial or Elizabethan man- 
sions and imitation French chateaux re- 
vealed architectural marvels of taste, and 
gave one the sense of being transported 
on Aladdin’s carpet to the Old World 


(Continued on page 780.) 
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From the painting by Vernon Howe Bailey 


Though the old mill wheel is silent now, the days of usefulness are by no means over, for it ts still 


the most picturesque feature of the place, and it links the old house indissolubly with its past 


°Pyright, 1923, by The Miller Publishing Co. 
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Country Life Print From the painting by Vernon Howe Bailey of The 
The massive oaken wheel and the tiny stream behind the mill which furnished its motive power throughout a century of service editor of 
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WELCOME TO OUR FRIENDS 


EGINNING tomorrow, Thursday, November 22, and continuing 
for three days, The Northwestern Miller will celebrate the fiftieth 
year of its publication and the progress of the interests it represents 
during the period contemporaneous with its existence. Coincident 
with this celebration will be the appearance of its Anniversary Number, 
a publication of unusual character designed fitly and adequately to 
commemorate this event. 

‘The programme arranged for this occasion begins with a luncheon 
to visiting and local guests on Thursday, at the Minneapolis Club, 
where the Mayor of Minneapolis, Colonel George E. Leach, will extend 
a welcome to the city, and Mr. Albert C. Loring, chairman of the 
Reception Committee, will express the sentiments of the Minneapolis 
millers toward the visitors. To these addresses a response will be 
made by Mr. Bernard A. Eckhart, of Chicago, first president of the 
Millers’ National Federation. 

Immediately following this luncheon, visitors will be taken to the 
Falls of Saint Anthony and the milling district. Opportunity will 
be given them to visit either the Northwestern Consolidated A mill, the 
Washburn-Crosby A, the Pillsbury A, or the Russell-Miller plant, ac- 
cording to individual desire. Those who do not care to inspect any 
of these mills, after viewing the district, will be taken for a drive 
around the parkways and boulevards of the river section of the city. 
Mr. Franklin M. Crosby is the vice chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee who will be in charge of this trip. 

On Thursday evening, at half past seven o’clock, there will be 
held a commemoration service at Saint Mark’s Church, Reverend Phil- 
lips Endecott Osgood, Rector, at which the Right Reverend Theodore 
Payne Thurston, D. D., Bishop of Oklahoma and Chaplain of The 
Northwestern Miller, will deliver an address. -The music will be fur- 
nished by the famous Saint Olaf’s Choir, of Northfield, assisted by the 
Saint Mark’s Choir. 

On Friday morning, at half past ten o’clock, Mr. Alfred F. Pills- 
bury, vice chairman of the Reception Committee, in charge, assisted 
by other members of the committee, will conduct visitors to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where, in the Music Hall, they will be welcomed 
by President Lotus D. Coffman. Students of the University will pre- 
sent a brief play, following which there will be a visit to the Biological 
Museum and an inspection of the animal groups, Dr. Thomas S. 
Roberts receiving the guests. 

At half past one o’clock, on Friday afternoon, luncheon will be 
served in the Gold Room of the Radisson Hotel, at which addresses will 
be made by Mr. Eckhart and by Dr. H. E. Barnard, the former on the 
progress of milling during the past fifty years, the latter on the devel- 
opment of baking during the same period. 

After luncheon, visitors will be escorted by members of the Recep- 
tion Committee, Mr. Charles M. Harrington, vice chairman in charge, 
for a drive about a section of the city not previously viewed, calling 
at the Dunwoody Institute, where Dr. C. A. Prosser will receive them, 
and arriving, at half past four o’clock, at the Minneapolis Art Insti- 
tute. Here a welcome will be extended by Mr. John R. Van Derlip, 
President, and Mr. Russell Plimpton, Director. 

On Friday evening, at seven o’clock, the Anniversary Dinner will 
be given at the Minneapolis Athletic Club. This will be attended by 
more than five hundred guests. The music will be furnished by Jalma’s 
Military Band, and the soloist will be Mr. W. Scott Woodworth, a 
member of the Minneapolis grain trade, who on request has kindly 
consented to sing. 

Mr. Charles M. Palmer, of New York, former editor and proprietor 
of The Northwestern Miller, will preside. After greetings by the 
editor of this publication, the following will speak: Honorable J. A. O. 
Preus, Governor of Minnesota; Mr. Charles L. Roos, President of the 
Millers’ National Federation; Baron E. de Cartier de Marchienne, 
Belgian Ambassador to the United States; Mr. Frank Kell, Wichita 
Falls, Texas ; Mr. Robert S. Craig, London, delegate representing the 
National Association of Flour Importers of Great Britain; Mr. C. F. 
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G. Raikes, London, European Manager of The Northwestern Miller ; 
Mr. James S. Craig, Glasgow, delegate representing the Glasgow Flour 
Trade Association; Mr. Frederick D. Underwood, New York, President 
of the Erie Railroad Company; Mr. Albert Hoppin, Medford, Oregon, 
former editor and proprietor of The Northwestern Miller; Mr. Ber- 
nard J. Rothwell, Boston, delegate representing the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, and Mr. Julius H. Barnes, New York, President of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

On Saturday morning, at eleven o’clock, a special concert, exclu- 
sively for guests to the Anniversary Celebration, will be given at the 
Auditorium by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Henri Ver- 
brugghen, Conductor. The programme is arranged especially for this 
occasion, the soloist being Miss Florence Macbeth, leading soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Association. Over two thousand cards of admis- 
sion to this concert have been issued to visiting and local guests. 

At half past one o’clock on Saturday afternoon, the farewell 
luncheon will be given at the Minneapolis Club. At this addresses will 
be made by the Very Reverend Thomas E. Cullen, of St. Paul, Presi- 
dent of the College of Saint Thomas, and by Dr. George Edgar 
Vincent, of New York, President of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The idea underlying this programme is to show visitors some of 
the many notable accomplishments in the Northwest resultant, more 
or less directly, from the development of milling and its consequent 
demand for wheat; the great mills, built by millers; the park system, 
of which a miller, the late Mr. Charles M. Loring, was the founder ; 
the famous Saint Olaf’s Choir, from Northfield, Minnesota, a pioneer 
milling town; the State University, made possible by the early and 
strenuous efforts of a miller, the late Governor John S. Pillsbury; the 
Minneapolis Art Institute, the founder of which was the late Mr. Clin- 
ton Morrison, a miller; Dunwoody Institute, endowed by a miller, the 
late Mr. William Hood Dunwoody; and the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, maintained largely by the generous contributions of millers. 

Visitors from Europe, from Canada and from all parts of the 
United States, to the number of more than three hundred, will be pres- 
ent to participate in this celebration. They include public officials, 
many leading millers and bakers, representatives from all the flour 
markets and the principal exchanges, delegates from abroad, members 
of the grain trade, of the mill furnishing and miil building industries 
and the secular and trade press, officials of trade organizations, men 
prominent in transportation and banking interests, and those who rep- 
resent every branch of business affiliated or associated with milling. 

A special train, exclusively for guests, will leave Chicago tonight 
over the North Western Line, bringing many of these visitors. An- 
other special train from Kansas City, via the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad, carrying guests from the Southwest, will leave this afternoon 
for Minneapolis. A Reception Committee, of which Mr. Albert C. 
Loring is Chairman and Mr. James Ford Bell Vice Chairman, com- 
posed of the leading millers and grain men of Minneapolis, ‘will meet 
these trains on their arrival and see that guests are properly welcomed. 

This Committee has volunteered to act in behalf of the limited 
staff of The Northwestern Miller in receiving and entertaining its 
guests, and will see that visitors have every possible attention. 

During the celebration, the office of The Northwestern Miller, 118 
South Sixth Street, will be open from nine until six o’clock, and visitors 
will be cordially welcomed. From five until six o’clock, tea, coffee and 
light refreshments will be served in its Club Room. 

The Northwestern Miller was established in the month of June, 
1873. Literally, therefore, it was fifty years old some months ago, but 
for many good and sufficient reasons it was decided to celebrate the 
event in November, instead of June, and to produce the Anniversary 
Number at the same time. 

The measure of the favor in which The Northwestern Miller is held 
is indicated by the interest taken in the present occasion and the very 
remarkable participation in its celebration which has resulted. It is 
highly complimented by this manifestation of friendship and approba- 
tion, a demonstration such as few publications have ever experienced. 

In behalf of its staff, as well as of myself, I extend to all our 
friends a most sincere and heartfelt welcome. We hope they will enjoy 
the festivities of this occasion, and that their remembrance of it will 
be a happy one. 

With profound thanks and full appreciation of the great honor 
conferred upon us by their presence, 

WituraM C. Enear, Editor. 
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A REASONABLE BASIS 


When a special organization is created 
to undertake a complex and far-reaching 
task, its wisest course is to analyze exist- 
ing conditions in order to determine 
what would normally be likely to happen 
if no such organization as itself were in 
existence, and then to decide that its 
purpose is to assist in bringing these 
very things about. In other words, it 
can make itself exceedingly useful if it 
devotes its efforts to assisting the natural 
course of events, whereas it is likely to 
make nothing but trouble if it seeks to 
cross or divert the strong current of 
economic and social tendencies. 

The Wheat Council of the United 
States has just issued a comprehensive 
report which appears to recognize the 
truth of this principle. Its executive 
committee, after carefully surveying the 
present situation as it affects the wheat 
producer, has reached certain conclusions 
which, in every instance, are exactly in 
line with tendencies which existed before 
the Wheat Council came into being. Its 
recommendations, therefore, involve no 
material variations from these tenden- 
cies, and mean simply that the Wheat 
Council intends to use whatever power 
and influence it may have to assist and 
further movements which have already 
established themselves. This is thor- 
oughly gratifying, and shows an excep- 
tional degree of sound good sense on the 
part of the committee. 

The Wheat Council’s first reeommenda- 
tion concerns the gradual elimination of 
unprofitable wheat acreage through an 
extension of diversified farming, coupled 
with an increase in the average yield of 
wheat per acre. “The additional wheat 
required from year to year to meet the 
needs of increasing population,” the re- 
port states, “should be obtained from 
. larger yields per acre rather than 
through the expansion of acreage.” This 
diversification is, of course, exactly what 
many states have been developing for the 
past ten years. Even in the three north- 
western states, Minnesota, North Dakota 
and South Dakota, where the wail of the 
wheat grower has been particularly stri- 
dent, the total wheat acreage during the 
past three years has been fourteen per 
cent less than it was during the cor- 
responding period a decade earlier, 
whereas the corn acreage has increased 
seventy-one per cent, the oats acreage 
thirty-two per cent, and the rye acreage 
nearly fifteen hundred per cent. 

The report very wisely points out that 
“it is not desirable to enter upon a 
drastic wheat acreage reduction cam- 
paign without reference to alternatives.” 
Still more to the point is the section of 
the report which lays emphasis on the 
importance of yield per acre in deter- 
mining the farmer’s profits. “It should 
be possible not only to indicate what 
yields are probably necessary to return a 
profit at various prices for wheat, but 
also what yields will probably return the 
highest profit. These yields can then be 
set up as minima and as goals to be 
attained in the various regions.” Here 
again, the Wheat Council has hit upon 
nothing new, but it has embodied in a 
clear and direct statement the basic prin- 
ciple which underlies all successful wheat 
farming. 

As regards wheat quality, the Council 
strongly indorses the contention which 
millers have put forward for years past: 
“The committee commends and urges that 
support be given present efforts toward 
developing and standardizing varieties of 
wheat giving the largest quantity and 
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highest quality of gluten and the best 
milling quality, yielding a flour for bak- 
ing purposes giving the best combination 
of water absorption, volume of loaf and 
fineness of texture and color.” Very im- 
portant work has actually been done dur- 
ing the past ten years in improving the 
average milling quality of wheat, and the 
general tendency toward more and better 
milling wheat per acre will undoubtedly 
receive a considerable impetus from the 
Wheat Council’s recommendation. 

As regards wheat consumption, the re- 
port again advocates action directly in 
line with a tendency already pronounced. 
Pointing out the importance of securing 
an increased per capita domestic con- 
sumption of wheat products, in order to 
offset the probable loss of export trade, 
it quotes statistics indicating the extent 
to which such an increase may reason- 
ably be expected; it might, indeed, have 
gone a step further, and shown that the 
upward movement is already well under 
way. 

Finally, the report deals at length with 
co-operative wheat production and mar- 
keting, the most significant statement in 
this section being. that “the further de- 
velopment of co-operation on the part of 
wheat farmers should be worked out as 
a part of the long time programme for 
the improvement of the production and 
marketing of their product, and should 
not be expected to bring about an im- 
mediate adjustment of the discrepancy 
which exists between the prices which 
farmers receive for what they sell and 
the prices which farmers pay for what 
they buy.” In other words, the existing 
tendency toward the extension of co- 
operative marketing systems for wheat 
may in the long run be expected to help 
the wheat grower materially, but cannot 
be counted on to produce any sudden 
or startling results. 

During the past few months it has be- 
come the fashion to invent sure and quick 
cures for the wheat grower’s ailments. 


Most of these alleged cures have been | 


so planned as to do direct violence to 
the normal laws of economics, and often 
to political and social justice as well. In 
other instances they have been based on 
futile exhortations to the public to do 
something which it has no particular de- 
sire to do for the assumed benefit of a 
class which may actually receive no bene- 
fits whatsoever. The Wheat Council of 
the United States is much to be con- 
gratulated on having kept clear of all 
these quack nostrums of the /politician 
and the amateur philanthropist. In- 
stead, it has observed carefully the actual 
tendencies which, even without artificial 
aid, are bound in time to straighten out 
the tangled affairs of the wheat growers, 
and has given them its indorsement in 
the hope that their action may thereby 
to some extent be hastened and strength- 
ened. 

More and better wheat per acre, an in- 
creased domestic consumption of wheat 
products on the sole ground that they 
form the best, cheapest and most pal- 
atable food, and an orderly system of 
marketing which will place on wheat as 
small a distribution tax as is consonant 
with safety and efficiency: such, in brief, 
appears to be the. programme of the 
Wheat Council. All these measures have 
been tested and approved by years of 
experience; they all represent tendencies 
at present strongly marked and well un- 
der way.- Concerted and wisely co-ordi- 
nated effort can unquestionably be of 
material value in speeding up their ac- 
tion, and as long as its efforts are thus 











judiciously directed, the Wheat Council 
is certainly deserving of public confi- 
dence and support. 


BACK TO FLOUR 


For a considerable period after the 
war, it was freely prophesied that the 
days of the export flour trade were num- 
bered; that countries which had to im- 
port breadstuffs for their domestic re- 
quirements would turn more and more to 
the importation of wheat instead of flour, 
and would, if necessary, exclude foreign 
flour from their markets by heavy import 
duties in order to favor their own mill- 
ing industries and to increase the sup- 
plies of byproduct feeds for their farm- 
ers. The actual course of events seemed 
for a time to support this theory; flour 
exports from such countries as the Unit- 
ed States and Canada fell off sharply 
from the high points reached during and 
immediately after the war, whereas ex- 
ports of wheat not only remained very 
large, but in some cases actually in- 
creased over the maximum figures of the 
war years. 

Just lately, however, there is striking 
evidence to indicate that the importing 
nations have discovered that the wheat 
buying policy may be, and in fact has 
been, carried too far. Whereas for three 
years and more the tendency of flour 
exports from the United States and Can- 
ada was downward, while wheat exports 
remained abnormally large, it now ap- 
pears that many of the importing nations 
are turning once more from wheat to 
flour. Their wheat purchases are show- 
ing a conspicuous falling off, while their 
imports of flour are materially increas- 
ing. 

The official figures covering flour and 
wheat exports from the United States 
and Canada during the four months from 
July 1 to October 31 show clearly how 
marked this change since a year ago has 
been. During the four months just end- 
ed, the United States exported 5,858,000 
barrels of flour, and Canada 3,043,000, a 
combined increase of eighteen per cent 
over the export shipments for the cor- 
responding four months of 1922, when 
flour exports from the United States to- 
taled 4,901,000 barrels, and from Canada 
2,629,000. The fact that the increase in 
export shipments has been shared about 
equally by the two countries indicates 
that it has been due to a real gain in 
the foreign buying of flour, and not to 
special conditions prevailing in either of 
the exporting countries. 

Between the same two periods, exports 
of wheat have declined thirty-one per 
cent, the falling off in this case being 
much more marked in the United States 
than in Canada. During the four months 
of 1923, the combined exports of wheat 
were 111,305,000 bushels, whereas in the 
same period of 1922 they were 160,825,- 
000.. Wheat exports from the United 
States dropped from 92,925,000 bushels 
to 52,850,000; Canadian exports of wheat 
declined from 67,900,000 bushels to 58,- 
455,000. 

From the standpoint of the wheat 
growers in both the United States and 
Canada the figures indicate an increas- 
ing independence of imported wheat 
among the buying countries, doubtless 
due in large measure to the exception- 
ally good crops of 1923 in Europe and, 
in general, the world over. Counting 
wheat and flour together in terms of 
wheat, exports from the United States 
and Canada combined were less by 
twenty-two per cent during the four 
months following July 1, 1923, than they 
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were in the corresponding period of 1929 
Despite this falling off in the foreign de. 
mand for imported foodstuffs, it js jm. 
mensely encouraging to note that the ex. 
port shipments of wheat flour actually 
increased by as much as eighteen per 
cent. 

Since the price conditions affecting the 
exportation of wheat and flour are es. 
sentially the same, it follows that the 
only explanation for this gain in flour 
exports during a period of actually less- 
ened demand for imported foodstuffs js 
that many of the importing nations are 
definitely turning away from their policy 
of buying wheat instead of flour, and 
are reverting to the use of flour milled 
abroad. The reason for this ch; nge is 
presumably the establishment of more 
settled economic and social co: litions, 
with the finding of profitable occ pation 
for labor in many countries which, for 
a few years following the war, had to 
devote their energies almost ex: sively 
to producing the actual necessilies of 
life. Furthermore, there has been a con- 
spicuous development of new mariicts for 
flour in countries which, with ve:y lim- 
ited milling capacity, have never been 
extensive purchasers of wheat. 

Within the United States the charac- 
ter of the flour export trade has, of 
course, radically changed during tiie past 
few years. So far as Europe i; con- 
cerned, the present tariff laws and the 
relatively low price of Canadian wheat 
have combined to throw the bulk of the 
export trade into the hands of suc') mills 
as are in a position to bring in Caiadian 
wheat by water and grind it for export 
in bond; there is every reason to believe 
that the next few years will see a very 
considerable increase in the number of 
mills participating in this trade. In the 
opposite direction, there has been an 
enormous increase in the flour trae with 
the Orient. 

This change in the character of the 
flour export business, however, while it 
profoundly affects the activities of the 
individual miller, does not alter tle gen- 
eral fact that the foreign market for 
American flour seems to be growing, 
while the market for wheat is de‘initely 
falling off. The world is incre«singly 
able to pay for the kind of flour it wants, 
and in many parts of it bread coisump- 
tion is growing at a rate wholly «ispro- 
portionate to the enlargement of the do- 
mestic milling capacity. 

How long this tendency will continue 
cannot possibly be foretold; it is ‘or the 
United States and Canadian mill«rs to 


see that the opportunity is noi lost 
through any fault of theirs. Their flour 
is re-establishing itself abroad, aii sup- 


planting the very wheat from whi.) it is 
ground, by reason of its quality; it can 
maintain and further improve its } osition 
only by fully sustaining its rep tation 
for excellence. For three years ai! more 
the millers of the United States, ind to 
a lesser extent those of Canada «+ well, 
lamented the fact that the t dency 
abroad to buy wheat instead of flor was 
destroying the export flour trade. Now 
the figures conclusively prove ti.:t the 
tendency has turned in the other direc- 
tion; the world is buying more flor and 
less wheat. Whether it will conti:ue do 
ing so during the vears to come (' -pends 
largely on whether its people fin’ flour 
imported from the United States and 
Canada definitely and consisten'iy S¥ 
perior to the products of their ow” mills. 
The opportunity, long withheld, seems 
now to be at hand; the future depends 
on what use the millers make of it. 
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There has been little change in flour 
market conditions during the week just 

t; buying has been very moderate in 
yolume, prices have shown only a slight 
weakening, and inquiry has been quiet. 
Relatively the best business seems to 
have been done by the soft winter wheat 
mills, which are running at a very satis- 
factory rate, and selling close to their 
output. Otherwise the domestic demand 
is by no means heavy, and resellers are 
continuing to do a considerable propor- 
tion of the new business. 

Flour exports have kept up in gratify- 
ingly large volume, although the business 
has not been widely distributed. This 
November seems likely to present the 
curious phenomena of flour exports close 
to the high record for the month and 
flour output close to the November low 
record for the past 15 years or so. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 


eastern: Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Nov. 20 ....... $6. $5. 50 
Wev. 18 ....cee 6.50 6.05 5.55 
Way. 6 ...ceece 6.65 6.10 5.65 
Nov. 1 ...-+++- 6.70 6.10 5.55 
|? aaa 6.80 6.20 5.65 
Se 6.80 6.05 5.60 
Aug. 1 6.45 5.55 5.36 
ae 6.55 5.90 5.85 
June 1 ....-++- 7.00 6.40 6.40 
May 1 ....ceces 7.40 6.65 6.70 
April 1 ......+- 7.15 6.55 6.55 
March 1 ....... 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Ped, 1... cceve 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Jan. 2 .....06- 7.35 6.60 6.70 
ON ae 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Nev. 1 ....cccce 7.36 6.70 6.40 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Bes 90... cctee $5.20 ‘ $4.65 55 
me a8. .ccewn 5.25 4.65 4.65 
me 6 wc cceeew 5.30 4.80 4.70 
Be, 2 +. ..c0e 5.30 4.70 4.65 
MD ..crvacce 5.40 4.80 4.70 
ee BD occsnees 6.35 4.60 4.65 
cS ere 5.30 4.55 4.60 
Ee 4.00 vane 5.30 4.90 4.°5 
SUMO 1... cccee 5.50 5.16 5.30 
eae 5.70 5.45 6.55 
i 5.55 5.25 5.40 
Deen 1. .ccets 5.60 5.20 5.40 
— eer 5.50 5.20 5.20 
SS Pe 5.76 5.30 5.30 
SS) ae 5.65 5.20 5.15 
SS ee 6.55 6.35 5.25 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and. the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Me, 11-17 ..eeas 50 64 71 
Bem, 4-10 cciccce 50 66 67 
Oct. 28-Nov. 3... 59 58 71 
October average.. 658 70 73 
September av’ge.. 62 72 76 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 66 59 55 
February average 54 55 54 
January average.. 50 56 48 
December average 67 65 51 
November average 175 76 63 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Nov. 20 
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was $32.65 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


es ne 8% 02 $33.66 Aprill........ $34.15 
i a 6ens 008d 33.46 March 1 ...... 34.75 
Ga SD evcciece $1.96 Feb. 1 ........ 32.70 
Se Se 80.30 JOM. 8 .ccccess $1.15 
Se E> cevscess 25.80 Dec. 1 ........ 28.95 
See ED scctvess 31.80 eB. escscses 28.40 
Bee 2 ncece ° $4.70 May 14, 1920*.. 59.80 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Nov. 21.) 
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PuHInavELPHIA, Pa.—Demand for flour 
is only moderate, but prices are gener- 
ally steadily held. Millfeed is dull at 
former rates. 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Flour is without 
new features, demand continuing dull. 
Running time holds up well on specifi- 
cations on old contracts. Millfeed is in 
fair demand. 

Boston, Mass.—There is a generally 
quiet market for all grades of flour, with 
no changes in prices. Receipts are lib- 
eral, and the trade is well supplied. 
Millfeed is quiet, with the market un- 
changed. 

Prrrssurcu, Pa.—The flour market is 
fairly active, with increased demand. 
Large consumers are little disposed to 
anticipate their wants. Shipping direc- 
tions are reported much improved. Mill- 
feed is active and demand good. 

MitwavKkee, Wis.—Buying sentiment 
apparently is conflicting, but sales show 
some improvement. Mills are holdin 
asking prices firmly. Rye flour deman 
is favorable, with prices steady. Mill- 
feed is dull and nominal, at a further 
recession in spot values. 


New Yorx, N. Y.—There has been no 
conspicuous buying of flour since Nov. 
17, and sales continue of routine char- 
acter. The best demand is for sprin 
wheat flours. Rye flour is in demnal 
for foreign purchases, though orders are 
chiefly confined to small lots. 


Cotumsus, Onto.—Demand for flour 
continues dull. Some improvement is 
noted over the week ending Nov. 17, 
but sales are of small lots and for near- 
by shipment. Buyers do not seem to be 
interested in placing orders for forward 
shipment. Feed is dull and prices steady. 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Flour buying is inac- 
tive and is expected to remain so until 
after the first of the year. A light do- 
mestic trade is being done in the South 
on soft wheat flours, but other than this 
little flour is being sold. Some export 
trade is reported to South America and 
the West Indies. Millfeed is dull and 
weaker. 

Cuicaco, I1u.—The week of Nov. 18- 
24 opens with quiet demand for flour. 
Buying is scattered, and mainly in sin- 
gle car lots. Flour prices are practical- 
ly unchanged. The feed market is sick. 
Offerings are freer, and prompt ship- 
ment bran is being offered by resellers 
at $27 ton and standard middlings at 
$26.50. Feed for deferred delivery is 
being held at $1@2 premium over 
prompt. 

Bautimore, Mp.—Flour is_ steadier, 
though not quotably higher than on Nov. 
17, with trading apparently confined to 


an occasional car of near-by soft winter 
straight at $4.60@4.65, in new jutes or 
secondhand cottons. The big fellows 
have evidently got the wheat in their 
show windows for the purpose of spring- 
ing a “surprise” from Argentina or else- 
where after pumping the lambs dry. 
Feed is $1 ton lower in instances, and 
dull. 





ORDER FOR MILL MACHINERY 

The Hammond Co., Inc., Laurinburg, 
N. C., has placed an order with the 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., through 
J. D. Simmons, southeastern representa- 
tive, for a new line of sifters with a 
new milling diagram so as to enable the 
company to produce a high grade of 
flour. The mill is of 400 bbls capacity. 





FLOUR PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—Lubetkin Bros., flour job- 
bers for many years in the New York 
market, have dissolved their partnership. 
Philip Lubetkin will continue the busi- 
ness under the old name, while Abraham 
Lubetkin will confine his attention to the 
bakery business. W. QuackENnBUsH. 





RUSSIAN WHEAT ARRIVES IN GREECE 

The. first shipment of Russian wheat 
received in Greece since the beginning 
of the European war arrived several 
weeks ago in Pirzeus, consisting of 1,538 
tons and consigned to Sarantis Bros. 
According to Consul J. G. Erhardt, in a 
report to the Department of Commerce, 
the latter sold the wheat to local mer- 
chants who, before taking delivery, first 
opened credits in pounds sterling in local 
banks. Sarantis Bros. were thus enabled 
to take up their documents and send 
pounds sterling to the consignors. The 
Greek government is permitting the im- 
portation of wheat and flour without li- 
cense and, as a result, the market is 
brisk; many orders have been placed by 
merchants, especially for American flour. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. 5 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Nov. 3, 1923 (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 
Flour production, bbls— 


Oot, TeBB ccvccccccces 2,922 2,938 3,006 
Oct. 14-20 ........00- 2,925 2,900 3,070 
Oct. 81-87 ....ccccees 2,735 3,138 3,418 
Oct. 28-Nov. 3........ 2,668 3,148 2,907 
July 1-Nov. 3........ + 48,134 50,560 53,585, 
Flour, July 1-Nov. 3, 
bbls— 

po eee 5,696 6,151 6,573 
ERROTED ce ciiccecteee 100 183 70 


Wheat, July 1-Nov. 3, 
bus— 
Receipts from farms. .409,000 451,000 518,000 


TERDOTNR occ ccccacose 49,713 93,975 134,392 
EMRGOTCS sc cccccccccee 5,400 6,920 2,060 
Ground by mills...... 221,400 227,520 241,700 
Wheat stocks, Nov. 3, 

bus— 
At terminals ,......... 73,488 34,787 60,477 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.134,199 149,810 117,670 





Argentina’s exports of. the principal 
agricultural products for the period 
from Jan. 1 to Sept. 20, 1923, and for 
same period last year, respectively, were 
as follows: wheat, 3,302,000 and 3,204,000 
tons; corn, 2,208,000 and 1,457,000; lin- 
seed, 988,000 and 731,000; oats, 355,000 
and 259,000; barley, 44,000 and 21,000. 








The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Nov. 18 Nov. 19 
Nov. 17 Nov. 10 1922 1921 








Minneapolis ...248,321 235,615 458,120 338,380 
GR. POG sc cdeses 17,095 15,650 20,070 7,510 
Duluth-Superior 28,850 22,950 41,670 27,835 
Milwaukee ..... 4,000 4,500 7,000 3,215 

Totals ....... 298,265 278,715 526,860 376,940 
Outside mills*..179,880 ...... 256,535 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg..478,145 ...... 783,395 ...... 
Wt, BOOS .n cee 48,200 48,400 37,400 26,400 
St. Louist ..... 45,800 40,900 49,000 38,600 
Buffalo ........ 138,265. 128,310 167,110 135,750 
Rochester ..... 7,700 7,800 11,500 65,300 
Chicago ....... 38,000 38,000 33,000 22,000 


Kansas City. ...112,730 119,265 117,540 80,000 
Kansas Cityt...317,605 329,260 353,475 295,940 


Omaha ........ 24,220 25,040 21,480 8,400 
St. Joseph ..... 22,950 33,370 47,560 22,270 
Salina,........- 16,445 18,510 29,490 ...... 
Wichita ....... 32,705 34,170 40,941 28,190 
Toledo ......+:+ 35,400 35,600 38,700 19,000 
Toledof ....... 95,420 92,950 109,405 76,265 
Indianapolis ... 9,545 10,740 10,170 8,345 
Nashville** ....119,145 129,925 109,740 93,705 
Portland, Oreg.. 48,510 52,915 36,910 31,430 
Seattle ........ 33,215 42,330 33,325 22,295 
Tacoma ....... 59,425 54,955 31,135 51,255 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Nov. 18 Nov. 19 
Nov. 17 Nov. 10 1922 1921 
44 4 8 


Minneapolis ...... 1 0 62 
Ge, WHE sacceeusee 79 65 85 32 
Duluth-Superior .. 70 62 112 75 
Outside mills* .... 60 64 70 46 

Average spring... 50 50 80 54 
Milwaukee ........ 34 38 44 12 
oe rere 95 96 74 52 
BA 59 53 65 50 
WUERIS cv ccccccene 77 77 100 81 
Rochester .......- 41 42 62 28 
CRIGGMO pccccocces 90 90 82 55 
Kansas City....... 75 79 88 75 
Kansas City{t...... 62 64 72 58 
OURGMG ccccccccccs 104 108 92 35 
St. Joseph ........ 48 70 100 47 
CE be beeecésees 36 40 63 ee 
WR 0's va. cwsens 50 50 63 44 
PoledO wecessccsce 74 74 80 40 
WONNGOT ove ccc cess 71 67 66 49 
Indianapolis ...... 48 54 51 37 
Nashville** ....... 68 64 62 46 
Portland, Oregon.. 78 85 64 55 
Seattle .........0% 63 80 63 42 
Tacoma .......++. 104 96 55 90 

Totals ...ccceee « 67 69 71 50 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





BARNES INDORSES MELLON PLAN 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and one of the 
leading grain exporters of the country, 
gave unqualified indorsement of the Mel- 
Jon tax reduction plan in a speech be- 
fore the Washington Board of Trade. 


Cuaries C. Hart. 





Subject to the confirmation of the 
legislature, the sale of the Anglo South 
American Meat Packing Establishment 
at Zarate to the government of the Prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires is reported at the 
Argentine capital. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Meee Srst BANNING oie vdeo ee seesececccesse 
Spring standard patent ............-eseeeee 
Spring first clear....... Ne an ha pid ehain ee LO NNS 
Hard winter short patent.............-.++.- 
Hard winter straight... .......2..cceescesecs 
Hard winter first clear.............-eeeeeee 


Soft winter short patent..............+++06: 
Soft winter = ESE re 
Soft winter first clear......--s++ssreceeseree 
Bear, WHEN eh oe os oo ine cose ase os 

Ur, GUE ois vekies tciepavcseeee 


FEED— 
Ree Draw te cs dak iewen's ; 


Hard winter bran.. 
eminter Wg ns. cc oks sites 


standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Head middlings (gray shorts) ............- 
ed dog . 


Fete e meee eee a 


Senki as 5 sce wesw @ises (40%@) 
San Francisco... ....@7.10 
“Includes near-by straights. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR 








¢tNash ville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 


AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia * Boston Columbus tNashville 
$5.70@ 6.25 $6.05@ 6.55 $.....@..... $5.80@ 6.20 $6.35@ 7.00 $6.25@ 6.50 $6.45@ 6.65 $7.25@ 7.50 $6.20@ 6.45 $6.75@ 7.25 
5.40@ 6.00 5.90@ 6.05 .....@..... 5.60@ 5.85 5.85@ 6.30 5.75@ 6.00 6.20@ 6.40 6.35@ 7.10 5.95@ 6.20 .....@..... 
4.50@ 5.00 4.80@ 5.05 .....@..... 4.30@ 4.70 5.30@ 5.65 ..... wes 5.60@ 5.90 5.35@ 6.00 .....@..... cece cD iicece 
5.30@ 5.70 coo @ is. wooo @.- 5.40@ 5.70 5.90@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.25 
4.50@ 4.80 so Q< cone @.« 4.60@ 4.80 5.35@ 5.85 5.50@ 5.75 5.80@ 6.26 .....@..... 5.70@ 6.00 .....@..... 
4.15@ 4.50 --@.. --@.. 3.90@ 4.30 4.60@ 5.15 a ree oses eecce cope Dewees eres Pere 060 @ cree 
5.00@ 5.30 --@. --@.. 5.20@ 5.40 .....@..... 5.30@ 5.65 .....@..... 5.65@ 6.75 5.30@ 5.55 6.80@ 7.10 
4.40@ 4.70 --@. --@.. 4.50@ 4.75 4.75@ 5.25 *4.55@ 4.80  *4.35@ 6.50 5.25@ 5.90 5.00@ 5.30 5.40@ 5.60 
3.90@ 4.20 -@. --@.. 3.856@ 4.25 .....@..... seve e@icece 000s. cece 5.00@ 56.50 .....@..... 3.75@ 4.25 

3.50@ 3.75 3.60@ 3.65 . CO Oe @..... 3.85@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.25 4.15@ 4.40 4.15@ 4.35 oe @.0 --@. 

3.20@ 3.50 3.50@ 3.55 ..... @.. @.« 6 syne Dotdses 3.70@ 3.85 = 22.66 @.eee prove eves --@.. --@. 
27.00@30.00 27.00 @ 27.50 coe @Docese “srvces Tot --@.. 32.00@33.00 34.00@ 35.00. 34.75@35.00 32.50@33.50 .....@..... 
29.00@29.50 re Ure a 27 .50@ 28.00 -@.. o ceee Doses cence DD cccee  cvceeQGBE.50 =. one Ss Qovees «cose Decree 
29.50@30.00 oe Gs. 28 .50@29.50 --@.- 34.00@35.00 35.00@36.00 .....@37.00 .....@...-- . 31.00@32.00 
26.50 @30.00 27.00 @ 27.50 --@. PT Pett -@.. 32.00@33.00 32.50@33.00  34.50@35.00  31.75@33.00 _ 34.00@37.00 
31.00 @34.00 30.50 @31.00 --@. 31.25 @32.25 -@.. 36.00@37.00  36.50@37.50  38.00@38.50  35.00@36.00 .....@..... 
34.00 @ 36.00 32.00 @34.00 -@... es Serr .++@.....  38.00@40.00 39.00@40.00 .....@40.00 37.50@38.50 .....@..... 

Straight ut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 

sae @.... (498) $....@.... (49's) Pre. Pre coe @...- wee @...- 
coos Danes coe eo Doeee 6.60 @7.10 6.90 @7.30 6.40 @6.80 
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OHIO MILLERS’ MEETING 


Fall Gathering at Columbus, Ohio, Considers 
Possibilities of Greater Service Through 
the Organization 





Totepo, On1o.—The fall meeting of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association was held 
at the Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, Nov. 
14-15. Several addresses on the pro- 
gramme seemed to open up the question, 
in a broad way, of the possibility of 
extending and developing the service of 
the association in more effective fashion 
to the membership. This subject was 
touched upon by H. J. BeBout, president, 
in his address, by L. B. Miller, of the 
Ansted & Burk Co., B. W. Marr, Gwinn 
Milling Co., and Professor H. E. Hoag- 
land, of the College of Commerce, Ohio 
State University. 

President BeBout, in his address, after 
defining the three purposes of the as- 
sociation, raised the question as to wheth- 
er or not it was as active as it should 
be under the strenuous conditions that 
now exist, and whether it was rendering 
as competent service to its members as 
is possible and as should be expected of 
it. He said that this matter had been 
seriously considered by the officers of the 
association, and that a free discussion of 
the problem was desired, and any helpful 
suggestions which any one could offer 
were solicited, 

He said the association was falling 
short in carrying out one of its pur- 
poses, that of promoting, by every ex- 
pedient and lawful means, the interest 
of the milling business of its members. 
He said, further, that he was under the 
impression that if the millers could have 
a meeting in which they did their own 
talking, and would be very frank with 
each other in the discussion of their 
problems, and if each miller would boost 
the other and help him do the right 
thing, if he would have respect for his 
business, would observe good business 
methods, and would realize that he was 
in business, not for philanthropy but to 
make money, then some practical good 
might be derived through the meetings 
of the association and its work. 

Discussing the causes of adverse con- 
ditions in the milling business, he said 
that this was usually attributed to ex- 
cess milling capacity resulting in the 
overproduction of flour which seeks a 
market at any price. He claimed that 
this was not the cause of demoraliza- 
tion, but that the real cause was lack of 
organization, and that, if his answer was 
wrong, he then submitted organization 
as a remedy for the cause. “Can you 
mention any other business, industry, 
trade or profession,” he said, “in which 
there is not an overcapacity for produc- 
tion, and is this not a protection to 
American citizenship and justly warrant- 
ed? Are we not all paying sufficient 
prices to support this overcapacity in 
all other businesses and industries? 

“Some will say that organization can- 
not be perfected in the milling industry, 
because there are too many millers, when 
the facts are that there are just enough 
millers to do it. Are there too many 
lumbermen in Ohio to organize when 
there are almost five lumber dealers to 
one miller? Are there just enough coal 
mines open and equipped to supply re- 
quirements, or are there just enough 
miners to operate these mines and to fur- 
nish this coal only in its needed quantity ? 

“For the salvation of our business we 
must realize the conditions and troubles 
that beset us, and arrive at solutions of 
our problems just the same as all other 
businesses and industries have done and 
are doing. We should not overlook what 
can be accomplished by organization, for 
this has come to stay in all lines of 
business and industry, and is recognized 
as essential. It does not necessarily 
mean increased cost to consumers, but 
often means economy. No one will help 
to solve our problem, no commission will 
go on a tour of the country to relieve 
us of our troubles.” 

L. B. Miller, speaking on the subject 
of “Trade Association Activities,” said 
in part as follows: “We seem to be go- 
ing through an era of association organi- 
zations, many of which are good and 
necessary, some not so good, and others 
nothing more or less than the result of 
the whim or hobby of some one. Per- 
sonally, I prefer sectional, rather than 
local or state, associations. Sections 
using mostly one character of wheat, 
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serving the same trade, meeting like con- 
ditions, can accomplish more in one or- 
ganization than when split up in several, 
and this has been demonstrated in other 
localities. With sectional organization it 
is possible to secure standardization of 
quality and grades, uniformity of prac- 
tices, and this must be for the continued 
welfare of our patrons and ourselves. 

“This would also enable us to initiate 
a new department which this organiza- 
tion has sadly neglected, that of traffic 
and transportation. Unless some action 
is soon taken in regard to this, we are 
going to be seriously handicapped, simply 
because other sections know what they 
want and demand it, and we, unor- 
ganized, take what is left. Our associa- 
tion has tried hard to collect and furnish 
statistical information, but without much 
success. This is either because informa- 
tion has not been reliable, or because it 
is too limited in scope. The miller with 
only local trade is not much interested, 
while the interstate shipper requires more 
information than that governing merely 
state conditions. 


(Continued on page 796.) 


GERMAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


Settlement of Ruhr Controversy Would In- 
crease Demand for Foreign Supplies, 
States Agricultural Commissioner 


The demand for foreign wheat and 
flour will be greatly increased by Ger- 
many if a settlement of the Ruhr con- 
troversies can be reached which will in- 
crease the buying power of the popula- 
tion in that section, according to advices 
received by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from Agricultural 
Commissioner Squire, Berlin. The Rhine 
provinces have always depended on for- 
eign wheat, even when the eastern prov- 
inces of Germany were exporting grain. 

These provinces imported over 23,000,- 
000 bus wheat, including flour, or 6,500,- 
000 bus more than their food require- 
ments, in 1913, the surplus being re- 
shipped to other parts of Germany, In 
1920, the latest year for which statistics 
are available, these provinces imported 
only 8,400,000 bus and brought in 4,000,- 
000 from other parts of Germany to 
make up a food supply which was only 
75 per cent ot the 1913 consumption. In 
Baden and Wurttemberg the situation 
was very similar, except that these states 
in 1920 were still importing more than 
they retained for consumption, although 
their imports were greatly reduced. 

Even if transportation conditions 
should improve so that grain could be 
shipped from the eastern surplus area, 
this would be chiefly rye, which is not 
used in the western provinces to the same 
extent as in other parts of Germany. 
The Rhine country prefers wheat bread, 
and it has always imported its wheat. 
With the partial resumption of business 
in the Ruhr during the past few weeks, 
dealers in Hamburg report that a good 
flour business has already sprung up in 
this section. A part of this flour has 
been furnished from Hamburg, but more 
has come from Rotterdam. 

Germany can, if necessary, get along 
during the coming year on her domestic 
supplies of wheat and rye, Commissioner 
Squire states. The grain crop of 1923, 
without imports, will allow a per capita 
consumption of 1.5 bus wheat, 4.1 bus 
rye and one tenth bushel of spelt, com- 
pared with a per capita disappearance 
in 1922 of 1.7 bus wheat, 3.6 bus rye, 








and five hundredths bushels of spelt, and 
in 1921 2.7, 4.0 and one tenth bus, for 
the same grains, respectively. This, 
however, represents a very low per capi- 
ta consumption for Germany, according 
to pre-war standards, since in 1909 to 
1913 the average per capita disappear- 
ance was: wheat, 3.3 bus; rye, 5.6; spelt, 
three tenths. 

While Germany may have enough grain 
for the minimum needs of her people it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to so 
distribute this as to avoid imports. The 
high railway freight rates and the de- 
moralization of the currency make it 
very difficult to concentrate the grain 
from the surplus sections in the eastern 
part of the country and ship it to the 
western markets. If some way can be 
found to finance grain imports, the Rhine 
provinces, with Baden and Wurttemberg, 
will, as usual, turn to foreign countries 
for their breadstuffs. Of the grain im- 
ported into Germany in recent years, ap- 
proximately 70 per cent was brought up 
the Rhine from Dutch ports, and the 
other 30 per cent was received by way 
of the German Baltic ports. 





NEW WHEAT EXPORT PLAN 


Secretary Wallace Comments Upon Proposal 
of Selling Surpluses Abroad Through Com- 
mission, Charging Losses to Growers 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Creation of an agricul- 
tural export commission to restore farm 
purchasing power by withdrawing ex- 
portable surpluses from domestic mar- 
kets is receiving very careful considera- 
tion by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, according to Secretary H. 
C. Wallace, who spoke before the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, Nov. 14. 

Although the proposal is not put for- 
ward as a policy of the administration, 
Secretary Wallace stated, it has the sup- 
port and approval of many government 
officials. The plan is to have exportable 
products bought at the American price 
by the commission, and sold in the world 
market, charging back losses to the pro- 
ducers on the following crop. 

Long study by the department, Mr. 
Wallace said, had demonstrated that, on 
the whole, the prices of farm products 
were largely determined by world com- 
petition, while those of virtually every- 
thing the farmer used were protected 
by the tariff against competition of dis- 
organized Europe. This situation, he 
declared, had created two price levels, 
one for agricultural products, which was 
determined by world competition, and 
another for labor and manufactured 
products, determined by American con- 
ditions only. 

Secretary Wallace said that the sug- 
gested plan was different from any other 
that had been presented for farm relief 
through governmental agencies. The 
charge back feature, he said, would tend 
to act as a curb against overproduction, 
as the loss attached to the producer and 
not to the national treasury. While the 
operations of such a commission would 
be chiefly in the wheat market, it would 
be vested with authority to function 
wherever it might be required. 


S. O. WERNER. 








The grand national assembly of Tur- 
key met recently to deliberate on the 
questions of land redistribution and the 
assistance which the government ought 
to give to the needy peasants. 








United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and estimates 
of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern 
Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1914 1915 1916 1917 


1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 





January ...... 9,112 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 10,218 
February ..... 9,779 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,325 9,395 
March ........ 9,557 7,069 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,668 10,779 
April ......... 8,133 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,516 7,824 8,718 
) . APEPeererie 7,890 7,171 17,722 9,621 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,458 9,135 
TUNE ...eeeees 7,661 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 7,581 8,900 
JULY wcrceceee 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 10,372 10,271 
August ....... 10,965 8,645 11,231 65,71 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 12,271 12,153 
September .... 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 12,540 11,995 
October ...... 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 13,384 12,381 
November .... 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 13,625 ..... 
December 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 10,766 ..... 

Totals .... 116,023 114,632 119,947 117,785 110,610 132,333 108,783 121,014 125,310*103,875 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 
1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 

111,969 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,575 127,643 106,627 122,423 130,103 

*Ten months. 


November 21, 1923 
INQUIRY ON WHEAT COSTs 


Tariff Commission to Study Comparative 
Costs of Production Here and Abroaq— 
Preliminary Hearing Novy. 24 


Wasuineton, D. C. — Comparative 
costs of producing wheat in this country 
and abroad are to be thoroughly investi- 
gated, the Tariff Commission has ap. 
nounced, in response to the recent ap- 
plication of Sydney Anderson, president 
of the Wheat Council of the United 
States, for an increase in the import duty 
on wheat and wheat products under the 
flexible provision of the tariff law. 

The investigation will include, besides 
wheat, wheat flour, semolina, crushed 
and cracked wheat and similar wheat 
products not specially provided for 
such as bran, shorts, and by \roduct 
feeds obtained in milling wheat. 

A preliminary hearing has been set 


for Nov. 26 at 10 o’clock at the com- 
mission’s offices here, at which the com- 
mission hopes to receive information to 
guide it in starting the investigation, 
While the law requires the coninission 


to make a complete study of whet pro- 
duction in all parts of the United States 


and in every other wheat producing 
country, this investigation will be con- 
cerned mainly, it is announced, with 
gathering data on comparative costs in 


the hard spring wheat area of the North- 
west and in Canada. 

Much attention will be given to Ca- 
nadian costs, because the chic! com- 
plaints have referred to Canadiai wheat 


which it was said was bound t. break 
the American market. Although ‘he no- 
tice does not mention marketiny costs, 
testimony is expected to be preseuted to 
show that the Canadian wheat (‘armer 


enjoys much lower transportation costs 
in getting his wheat to market. 


In outlining what is expected it the 
preliminary hearing on Nov. 6, the 
commission said in the formal notice that 
“all parties interested will be given an 
opportunity to be present, to jroduce 


evidence and to be heard with respect to 
the following: 

“The industrial effects of the duties 
on the articles above specified; the rela- 
tion between raw materials sulject to 
said duties and finished or partly finished 
products derived therefrom; the differ- 
ences in conditions of production in the 
United States and in the princip:! com- 
peting countries, including wages, cost 
of materials, and other items in cost of 
production; differences in the wholesale 


selling prices of the domestic and for- 
eign articles in the principal markets of 
the United States, and any other ad- 
vantages or disadvantages in com))ctition 
in respect of said articles.” 

In order to obviate groundless anticipa- 
tions, the commission points out that, 


even if the investigation were to le very 
brief, it would be at least 60 days lefore 
any change in the duty could become 
effective. It is intimated that « much 
longer time will elapse before the result 
can be made known. In other words, the 
wheat farmer can expect little froin the 
tariff, if at all, in the marketing of this 
year’s crop. 
Cartes C. Ji rt. 





CONFERENCE ON FOOD RELIVE 

Wasuinoton, D, C.—Dispatches from 
Berlin telling of a conference |»tween 
a delegation of the American Farin Bu- 
reau Federation, headed by Gray Silver, 
Washington representative, and Chan- 
cellor Stresemann, has given officia’s here 
reason to hope that Germany is ¢ \ing 
be able to finance the purchase of 4 
large shipment of wheat for reli’ pur 
poses. 

While it has seemed almost cert’ that 
President Coolidge would recom: nd to 
Congress that a fiberal appropriation be 
made to donate wheat to Germany. gratl- 
fication is expressed here that (rman 
government officials are seeking ° bn 
to buy grain and to pay for i: The 
plan as outlined by Finance \ inister 
Luther and Food Minister Kani!’ sug 
gested the exchange of potash, dys an 
other German products for An a 
wheat. The difference in price levels, } 
was said, would work against Germany, 
and therefore made the deal difficu't. , 

Mr. Silver was quoted as sayin¢ - 
the barter proposal impressed his dele- 
gation as practicable. 

Cxuarues C. Haat. 
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November 21, 1923 
CUBAN ARBITRATION BODY 


American Chamber of Commerce at Havana 
Creates Machinery for Adjusting Dis- 
putes Between Exporters and Buyers 


Havana, Cusa, Nov. 14.—The Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce of Cuba, at 
its monthly meeting on Oct. 31, adopted 
a resolution for the establishment of ar- 
bitration committees for the settlement 
of disputes arising here between Ameri- 
can exporters and Cuban buyers. 

Such an arrangement has long been 
needed, and lack of one has been the sub- 
ject of frequent comment in this corre- 
spondence. The news should be of par- 
ticular interest to the American flour 

de. 
tthe text of the Chamber of Commerce 
resolution follows: 

“Whereas, Contentions between sellers 
and buyers of merchandise are liable to 
arise; and 

“Whereas, It is desirable that all such 
contentions should be amicably, fairly 
and finally settled by submitting such 
contentions to arbitration without re- 
course to the courts; and 

“Whereas, The American Chamber of 
Commerce of Cuba is desirous of facili- 
tating such methods of settlement, it is 
hereby 

“Resolved, by said chamber, That in 
event of any such contention arising be- 
tween members of the chamber and any 
nonmember of the same, over the sale of 
any merchandise, this chamber invites 
all parties to said contentions to invoke 
arbitration by this chamber for final 
settlement of such contentions on the 
following plan, viz: 

“That each party to such contentions 
shall select from among the member- 
ship of the American Chamber of Com- 


merce of Cuba an arbiter to represent 
his side of the case, and that those two 
arbiters so selected shall endeavor to 
agree upon a verdict; but in the event 
they are not able to reach an agreement, 
then and in such event those arbiters 


shall select an umpire, or third party, to 
consider said contentions, said selection 
being made from among the members 
of the American Chamber of Commerce 
of Cuba; and that the decision of said 
arbitration board, so constituted, shall 
be final, and that all parties to said con- 
tentions shall abide by said verdict. In 
the event the arbiters should not be able 
to agree upon the selection of a third 
member, then the president of the cham- 
ber shall appoint the third member, 
within the requirements of this resolu- 
tion. 

“In view of the foregoing premises, it 
is hoped by this chamber that members 
will realize the importance of the facil- 
ity which is hereinbefore offered to 
them, and that all members will give this 
matter serious consideration and en- 
deavor to utilize this facility for final 
settlement of their contentions over sales 
of merchandise, and thereby avoid any 
recourse to the courts, 

“Nothing in this resolution shall pre- 
vent the invocation by any nonmember 
of the chamber of arbitration as provid- 
ed for herein, in which either party to 
any contention over a sale of merchan- 
dise shall be an American, or if the mer- 
chandise involved in the contract shall 
be American merchandise. Be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution shall 
be translated into Spanish, and copies of 
the same shall be furnished in both lan- 
guages to all members of the chamber 
for their information, and as an invita- 
tion to them to émploy the services of 
the American Chamber of Commerce of 
Cuba for settlement by arbitration of 
contentions that might arise over the sale 
and purchase of merchandise.” 

Luis Menenvez Briancg. 





ARMY QUARTERMASTER’S LABORATORY 
Cuicaco, Inn.—The United States gov- 
ernment quartermaster’s department, 
1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, which 
purchases flour for the army camps of 
this country, has a completely equipped 
ratory where all flour samples are 
put through a thorough analysis and 
tested. Every mill submitting bids must 
furnish a 10-Ib sack of its flour, which is 
given a baking test as well as a chemi- 
cal analysis and, before a flour is con- 
sidered, it must come up to the test. 
Inspectors are sent to the mills which 
have been successful in receiving awards, 


and take samples from every car being 
shipped to the various camps, which are 
sent to the department at Chicago for 
future reference. The baking depart- 
ment is well equipped, including a 
Fleischmann mixer, proofers, etc., and re- 
cently two Westinghouse electric experi- 
ment ovens, each having a capacity of 
40 loaves, were installed. 
S. O. WERNER. 


BIG ELEVATOR DESTROYED 


Nashville Elevator Burned with Loss Esti- 
mated at $1,000,000—Half Million 
Bus of Grain Destroyed 


NasHviLtE, Tenn., Nov. 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—The: Hermitage elevator, 
owned and operated by Charles D. Jones 
& Co., was completely destroyed by fire 
Sunday night, Nov. 18, with a total loss 
estimated at $1,000,000, partly covered 
by insurance. About 500,000 bus corn, 
wheat and oats were burned. The fire 
was spectacular, and the loss was the 
heaviest Nashville has had in a number 
of years. On account of the distance of 
water plugs from the plant, the Nash- 
ville fire department was practically 
helpless in combating the flames, the ori- 
in of which has not been determined. 
t is considered possible that spontane- 
ous combustion may have been the cause. 
The plant was one of the largest and 
most modern in the Southeast. It was 
built about 20 years ago by the Illinois 
Central Railroad, on the Tennessee Cen- 
tral terminals, and was a steel and con- 
crete structure with all of the latest 
equipment. Charles D. Jones & Co. came 
into possession of it several years ago. 
JoHn Lerrer. 











FARM BUREAU LEADERS TO MEET 
Cuicaco, Inu.—A_ national conference 
of farm bureau leaders interested in co- 
operative marketing has been called by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
to be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chica- 
go, Dec. 8. The purpose of the confer- 
ence is to meet Walter Peteet, director 
of co-operative marketing for the fed- 
eration, and to afford an opportunity 
for state leaders to confer with him. 
The annual meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation will be held 
in Chicago on Dec. 10-12. 
S. O. WERNER. 





INTERNATIONAL WHEAT CONFERENCE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—No definite prog- 
ress toward an international understand- 
ing among world wheat growers for or- 
derly matketing of grain was made at 
the recent informal conferences of rep- 
resentatives of Canadian, Argentine and 
Australian growers with the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, it has been 
learned. 

An officer of one of the largest Cana- 
dian wheat growers’ associations made 
the suggestion to Gray Silver, Washing- 
ton representative of the Farm Bureau 
Federation, that the interests of Ameri- 
can and Canadian grain growers might 
be promoted by some such arrangement 
with reference to world markets. The 
idea seems to have been developed con- 
siderably at later conferences between 
Mr. Silver and the Argentine and Aus- 
tralian representatives, but practical dif- 
ficulties arose out of the conflict of 
divergent interests. 

Mr. Silver is now in Europe studying 
the problem of providing foreign outlets 
for surplus American agricultural prod- 
ucts. e will return in a month. The 
Leg stents restoration of Russia as one 
of the great sources of grain supply is 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





making it necessary to consider that 
country in the formulation of any plans. 
An exchange of unofficial trade delega- 
tions between the United States and Rus- 
sia as at least a partial aid to the Ameri- 
can farmer has been proposed by Bris 
Skirvsky, director of the Russian in- 
formation bureau here and former head 
of the Far Western trade delegation. 

Mr. Skirvsky suggested that the two 
delegations might put an end to cut- 
throat competition with benefit to both 
countries by some sort of co-operation 
as to the amount of wheat to be sown. 
The principal export from Russia at this 
time, he said, is grain, and the necessity 
for exports has made the Russian people 
concentrate on grain. This competition, 
he added, has had a detrimental effect 
on the American farmer. 


Cuaries C. Harr. 


EXPORT GRAIN COMMISSION 


George C. Jewett Submits to President 
Coolidge a Proposal for Forcing Do- 
mestic Wheat to Higher Price Level 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—George C. Jewett, 
general manager of the American Wheat 
Growers Associated, Inc., Minneapolis, 
has submitted to President Coolidge the 
proposal of creating an export commis- 
sion to force upward the domestic price 
of wheat. 

The Jewett plan calls for an assess- 
ment of 5@7c against every bushel of 
wheat moving anywhere in the United 
States, the amount so collected to be 
used by the export commission in pay- 
ing a premium on every bushel exported. 
The premium suggested is 30c per bu, 
which would be oiling simply that much 
to the Liverpool or world price. 

This action, Mr. Jewett contends, would 
thereby establish a price level in the 
domestic market equal to the world price 
plus 30c. The plan would require legis- 
lation setting up the export commission, 
of which the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be the head, though the new estab- 
lishment might be placed in the hands of 
a board of administration composed of 
the secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce 
and the Treasury. 

The commission would be permanent, 
handling exports each year and regulat- 
ing premiums to suit the needs of the 
producer, who would be financing the 
scheme. The railroads would collect the 
tax and turn it over to the commission. 
Mr. Jewett said that the amount not 
moving over the railroads, but hauled by 
farmers to local mills and ground for 
home use or sold locally as flour, would 
be negligible. 

Congress would be asked to provide 
a revolving fund of $45,000,000 to put the 
plan in operation. 








Cuartes C. Harr. 





GRAIN RUST CONFERENCE 

Mrnneapouis, Minn.—The third an- 
nual meeting of the Conference for the 
Prevention of Grain Rust will be held 
Nov. 21 in the plant pathology building, 
University Farm, St. Paul. The attend- 
ance will include a complete representa- 
tion of the agricultural interests of 13 
spring wheat states. An_ interesting 
meeting is anticipated. Luncheon will 
be served at the Farm School cafeteria 
at noon, and there will be a dinner for 
the delegates in the evening, with a 
short informal programme afterwards. 
Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and C, E. Bradfute, president 
American Farm Bureau Federation, will 
attend the conference. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 








Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially reported, 


in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 


January ... 1,026 632 704 388 996 


February .. 779 665 623 236 450 
March ..... 1,221 987 821 236 607 
ApTil .25.0- 832 512 535 148 609 
MAY .oceree 645 617 518 102 975 
June ...... 905 765 535 666 978 
Daly 2.0000. 775 486 465 433 1,195 
August .... 657 591 454 288 1,171 
September. . 456 > 697 361 310 463 
October .... 1,155 855 659 570 691 
November. . - 1,214 856 744 785 
December . 1,463 748 608 1,237 


4,729 10,057 10,070 


Totals.. *8,450 9,485 7,279 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
868 545 719 393 426 390 285 
992 440 918 417 290 409 334 

1,049 781 624 620 433 412 417 

1,140 538 367 172 205 304 272 
753 648 642 472 310 340 377 

1,171 357 780 404 330 368 366 
778 936 522 236 314 382 362 
619 1,050 657 186 366 297 419 
387 884 448 330 432 379 254 
536 635 966 664 583 490 356 
555 987 683 872 464 621 503 


4,894 


Totals by crop years, Sept. 1-Aug. 31, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 


11,069 7,879 5,573 


*Ten months. 


6,887 


9,664 10,827 


7,989 7,897 4,897 4,666 4,374 4,273 
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HEARING ON GRAIN RATES 


Large Attendance at Opening Sessions in 
Kansas City—Early Testimony Recites 
Complainants’ Position 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—-Rehearing of tes- 
timony before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in response to the petition 
of middle western states for a reduction 
in railroad rates on grain, grain prod- 
ucts and hay, was begun here Nov. 14. 

The hearing was marked by an excep- 
tionally large attendance of railroad of- 
ficials and attorneys, and rate experts 
representing the plaintiffs. Over 300 
were present during the first few days. 

Early testimony was wholly from wit- 
nesses for the complainants. In general, 
the salient features brought out were as 
follows: 

_ 1. That freight rates, broadly speak- 
ing, must be fixed on the value of the 
commodities hauled. 

Diversified farming cannot be 
looked on as a remedy for the wheat 
farmers’ plight. Climate, soil and eco- 
nomics prevent any great substitution of 
crops in the Kansas wheat areas. 

3. To let the wheat land go back to 
pasturage would entail the loss of nine 
tenths of the rural population in this 
section. Ranch country could support 
one family, while the same land in wheat 
could support 10 families. The loss of 
transportation incurred by such a change 
would injure the railroads as much as 
any other industry. 

4. The grain rate fight is local with 
the Middle West. The wheat growers 
of New England, Pennsylvania or Cali- 
fornia have no excess to ship out of 
their country. All they can produce can 
be milled and sold locally without paying 
any of the transportation cost of long 
hauls to market. The Kansas farmers 
ship 74 per cent of their grain out of 
the state. 

5. Discouragement of wheat farming 
in the Southwest eventually would so re- 
duce the surplus produced that import 
wheat would flow over the tariff wall 
at a much higher price to the American 
consumer. 

6. A loaf of bread made from im- 
ported wheat would cost 1@2c more 
than now is paid. This would mean a 
loss to the public of $150,000,000 an- 
nually. 

7. It is as much to the interest of 
the carriers as it is to the rural districts 
to preserve the middle western wheat 
farmer, because the grain belt is one of 
the most remunerative of all railroad 
territory, owing to the long grain hauls 
to market. 





Harvey E. Yantis. 





WHEAT LOANS ARE SMALL 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 19.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Although loans on this 
year’s crops made by the federal inter- 
mediate banks have aggregated almost 
$32,000,000, for some unaccountable rea- 
son only $2,403,896 have been loaned on 
wheat, the latest report of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board shows. The board 
said all applications for wheat loans had 
been cared for. All but $8,000,000 of the 
total loans was advanced to co-operative 
marketing associations, the remainder go- 
ing to agricultural credit corporations 
and to banks for discounting agricul- 
tural paper. 

The 12 credit banks made loans as fol- 
lows: Springfield, Mass., $1,621,675; Bal- 
timore, $3,307,000; Columbia, $3,848,325; 
Louisville, $2,000,000; New Orleans, $5,- 
771,879; St. Louis, $618,071; St. Paul, 
$1,840,480; Omaha, $1,415,715; Wichita, 
$3,168,201; Houston, $3,437,834; Berke- 
ley, $3,375,797; Spokane, $1,282,169. 
Wheat loans were all in three districts, 
St. Paul, Wichita and Spokane. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





POOR HARVEST IN SWEDEN 

Official reports from Sweden concern- 
ing the harvest in that country for 1923 
indicate in general a poor year. Al- 
though the quantity is slightly above av- 
erage, the quality has been below normal, 
ahd the value of the harvest is estimated 
to be the lowest since 1913,. except that 
for 1922. The rainy weather which pre- 
vailed throughout the entire summer has, 
according to consular advices to the De- 

artment of Commerce, been followed 

y a rather pleasant fall with plenty of 
sunshine. 
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FARM PROBLEMS DEFINED 


Reserve Bank Agent at Minneapolis Declares 
There Is No Political Cure for 
Agricultural Ils 


Wasuinorton, D. C., Nov. 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—Farm problems’ in_ the 
Northwest are economic and cannot be 
solved by political processes, John H. 
Rich, agent of the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Minneapolis, reports to the 
Federal Reserve Board. Conditions fol- 
lowing the World War are comparable 
to the times following the Civil War, 
Mr. Rich says. 

The report shows that there are 388,- 
242 farms in the northwestern grain area. 
embracing 72,250,000 acres. Classified 
as wholly or principally grain growers 
there are 203,040 farmers, and of the 
total number 5,388 are bankrupt or be- 
ing foreclosed, 9,302 so involved as to be 
in imminent danger of bankruptcy and 
4,959 have been forced to abandon their 
farms and leave the country. The ratio 
of failures is 7.2 per cent, and of the 
failures by states Montana shows 17.7 
per cent, North Dakota 10.5, northwest- 
ern Wisconsin .3, Minnesota 3.7, South 
Dakota 7.3, and northern Michigan 2.8. 

Montana had the heaviest record of 
failures, but analysis shows that 51 per 
cent of those who went upon the land 
were without previous farming experi- 
ence and 30 per cent had no capital. 
Pointing to the difficulties of their pos- 
sible success, the report shows that the 
farmers who failed included two circus 
musicians, a paper hanger, a sailor, a 
seagoing engineer, two wrestlers, two 
barbers, a cigar maker, a race horse 
man, a bricklayer, an undertaker, a deep 
sea diver, six old maids, a milliner and 
a professional gambler. 

Concluding his report, Mr. Rich said: 
“The serious problems confronting farm- 
ers in the northwestern grain raising area 
are the product of economic causes and 
are not to be cured by political or legis- 
lative processes. 

“The failures, foreclosures and aban- 
donment of land that have occurred are 
an inevitable part of a profound change 
and readjustment of agricultural condi- 
tions parallel to the reactions of the 
Civil War in the western areas then de- 
voted to grain. They will continue until 
they have run their course, although they 
have probably reached their peak. 

“The future of agriculture in the 
northwestern grain raising area has not 
been impaired. It has not lost an ap- 
preciable percentage of its capable men. 
It has been undergoing a drastic purg- 
ing process involving the elimination of 
the unfit, the deflation of excessive land 
values, the collapse of credits built on 
an unsound basis, the wiping out of 
farming operations on marginal lands, 
and changes in the type of production 
and agricultural methods, which are 
tending toward the establishment of the 
business upon a sound basis. 

“Failures, abandonments of land, fore- 
closures, and other results of depression 
and distress in this area, have been given 
an emphasis out of proportion to their 
importance. The percentage of failure 
among the grain raising farmers is not 
greater than the percentage of failure of 
banks in the grain raising area, and is 
approximately the same as the mortality 
in commercial business within the same 
sections. The failure of those in farm- 
ing looms larger only because the num- 
ber is far greater than the number en- 
gaged in banking or other business ac- 
tivities.” 





Cuartes C. Hart. 





JAPANESE FLOUR MILL LOSSES 

The October number of the Far East- 
ern Review, published at Shanghai, 
China, contains a list of the Japanese 
industries that suffered losses in the 
earthquake and fire. Among these are 
mentioned the Nihon Flour Mill Co. and 
the Nisshin Flour Mill Co.,. the largest 
flour manufacturing concerns in Japan. 

Damage to the Oyama, Yokohama and 
a plants of the Nihon company, 
according to the Far Eastern Review, 
was very oy ge the Komatsugawa 

i 


and the Toa Ss were untouched, and 
greatly curtailed production was not 
looked for. 


Concerning the Nisshin company the 
journal says: “The head office was burned 
down, and a part of the storehouse at- 
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tached to the Yokohama works has 
crumbled. The production at present is 
500 bbls in Kanto, and 2,500 bbls in 
Kansai.” 

Summarizing the damage to the flour 
milling industry, the Review states: 
“The , Ren sustained. by the flour mills 
is estimated at 1,000,000 yen (approxi- 
mately $500,000). The destruction of 
machinery of the Nihon Flour Mill at 
Kanagawa, the pillage suffered by the 
Nisshin Mill at Kanagawa, and losses 
of profit due to the suspension of work 
for 10 days by other companies are some 
of the largest items. The Oriental Flour 
Mill (3,000 bbls) and the Nihon Flour 
Mill (150 bbls) at Onagigawa, the Mat- 
sumoto Flour Mill at Chiba (500 bbls) 
are intact, and running with the usual 
efficiency. The main problem is the sup- 
ply of wheat.” 


GRAIN AND FLOUR REBATES 


Suits Filed in Chicago to Recover Large 
Sums from Railroads as Alleged 
Rate Overcharges 


Curcaco, Itu., Nov. 20.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Suits were filed here yesterday 
in the federal court to recover alleged 
overcharges on grain and flour shipments. 
The amount involved is approximately 
$750,000, apportioned as follows: Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, $329,756; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, $313,- 
269; Chicago Great Western, $50,525; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, $34,324. 

Nine other suits against other rail- 
roads were being instituted at the same 
time in St. Louis, Kansas City, Topeka, 
Kansas, and St. Joseph, Mo. 

The suits were filed on behalf of the 
transportation committee of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, representing 
members of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, the St. Joseph (Mo.) Grain Ex- 
change, the Atchison (Kansas) Board of 
Trade, and the Wichita (Kansas) Board 
of Trade. 

The suits were based on complaints 
against the roads for failure to reduce 
freight rates on grains and grain prod- 
ucts after the schedule in force had been 
declared excessive by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

S. O. WERNER. 











AMERICAN FLOUR IN MEXICO 


Southwestern Miller Returns from Trip 
Without Enth for B Pros- 
pects in That Quarter 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—L. A. Arneson, vice 
president and general manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, who, with H. 
S. Masters of the sales department of 
the company, recently completed a trip 
through parts of Mexico, is not particu- 
larly optimistic concerning the immedi- 
ate future of the flour trade between the 
United States and that country. 

“Two principal factors prevent our 
selling’ much flour to Mexico at present,” 
Mr. Arneson said. “First, the high duty, 
consular fees and other charges prac- 
tically double the cost of any flour im- 
ported. Second, the average wages of 
the working classes are between 75c and 
$1 a day, and they cannot afford any 
food that costs as much as imported 
flour. 

“Several minor conditions also affect 
the situation. For one thing, all Mexi- 
cans, except those of the upper classes 
who are descended from the Spaniards, 
have been trained from birth to eat a 
native form of bread made from corn 
meal. 

“Neither of the major factors will be 
remedied for several years, in all proba- 
bility. Mexican politicians and business 
men, of every creed and party, believe 
that native agriculture and industry 
should be encouraged and protected by 
high import duties, which will not be 
lowered soon. Wages will probably not 
be increased until confidence of outsid- 
ers in the political situation is built up. 
Whenever capital goes into the country 
in substantial amounts and develops the 
resources and manufacturing possibili- 
ties of Mexico, the standards of living of 
the working classes will be gradually 
raised. That might have the effect of 
increasing the consumption of wheat 
flour, despite the high duty. 

“Most of the larger bakers of the coun- 
try pay the premium in order to get 








some Kansas and Oklahoma milled fidur. 
However, they mix it with the product 
of the Mexican mills, which is made from 
a blend of native soft and semihard 
wheat, and poorly made. Consequently, 
the bread available is of inferior qual- 
ity. All of the bread is made by bak- 
ers. The housewife does not usually 
know how to handle flour. The imports 
are first and second clears, as they 
cost as much as our patents, because of 
the duties and fees. Mexican milled flour 
would provide but little competition for 
us if it were not for the conditions that 
now exist. 

“In the larger centers of population, 
business and banking seem to be on a 
stable basis. Flour business can be car- 
ried on with responsible, firms on 30-day 
terms, with insured credits.” 

R. E. Srerurne. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Exchange Situation Curtails Business—Hol- 
land Market Unsettled by Eco- 
nomic Conditions 


Lonpvon, Ene., Nov. 20.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is steady but 
quiet, the uncertain exchange situation 
curtailing business. 

Canadian top grades are offered at 
37@38s ($5.60@5.75 per bbl), c.i.f., No- 
vember seaboard. Export patents are 
offered at 34s@34s 6d ($5.15@5.25 per 
bbl), December seaboard, but resellers 
quote 33s 6d ($5.10 per bbl). Kansas 
offers are scarce and mostly too dear. 
Hard Pacific export patents of 
quality are being sold at 34s 6d ($5.25 
per bbl), cif. Australians on passage 
are 31s, c.i.f; forward offers, 32s. Home 
milled straight run is 38s, delivered, 
equal to 34s, c.i.f. 

The Holland market is likewise unset- 
tled by economic conditions. Hard 
wheat patent is offered at 17 florins 
($5.70 per bbl), and straights at 16 
florins ($5.35 per bbl), but these figures 
are too high, compared with lower home 
milled offers. 








L. F. Broexman. 





DEATH OF F. W. FOULDS 
Cuicaco, Int., Nov. 20.—(Special Tele- 
ram)—F. W. Foulds, president of the 

Foulds Milling Co., macaroni manufac- 
turers of Chicago and Libertyville, IIl., 
died at 3 o’clock. this morning at the 
Victory Memorial Hospital at Wauke- 
gan. He had been ill since about Sept. 
1 with ulceration of the stomach. A 
week ago his son submitted to a blood 
transfusion and gave a pint of blood 
to his father in order to make possible 
an operation. 

Mr. Foulds was born in 1856 at. Cin- 
cinnati, where his father was postmaster. 
He first entered the postal service, but 
retired in 1881 to found the Foulds Mill- 
ing Co., a flour and macaroni concern. 
In 1907 he moved to Chicago and started 
the present Foulds Milling Co., which 
now has plants at Chicago and Liberty- 
ville. 

In May of this year Mr. Foulds 
formed the Foulds Co., a $5,000,000 com- 
bination consisting of the three largest 
macaroni concerns in the world. He 
was made president of the new company. 

Surviving Mr. Foulds are the widow, 
Mrs. Mary Coburn Foulds, a son, Coburn 
S. Foulds, sales manager of the Foulds 
Milling Co., and a daughter, Mrs. E. D. 
O’Brien. Funeral services will be held 
from the residence at Libertyville, - to- 
morrow afternoon, and the body will be 
taken to Cincinnati for burial on Nov. 22. 

S. O. Werner. 





BONACKER BROS. OPEN BRANCH 

Totepo, Oxn1o.—Bonacker Bros., mer- 
chandise brokers, with headquarters at 
Tampa, Fla., announce the opening of a 
branch office at Jacksonville, Fla., on 
Nov. 1, with C. S,. Bonacker in charge. 
The Tampa office of this business was 
establish in 1892, and branches are 
now maintained at Pensacola, Miami and 
Jacksonville. C. S.. W. A. and J. H. 
Bonacker compose the firm. They con- 
duct a general merchandise brokerage 
business, handling also flour and feed, 
selling only to wholesale grocers, and 
wholesale grain and feed dealers. It is 
one of the leading brokerage firms in 


the South. 
W. H. Wieern. 





November 21, 1923 
BRITAIN’S TARIFF ISSUE 


General Election Campaign in Ful! Swing— 
Tories Propose Protection to Assist 
Certain Home Industries 


Lonvon, Eno., Nov. 21.—(Special Ca. 
ble)—The general election campaign js 
in full swing on the protection issue 
The tories propose introduciny tariff; 


to assist certain home industries with 
the view of reducing unemployment, but 
do not contemplate duties on flour 
wheat, oats, meat and dairy products, 
The liberals are fighting for a continu. 
ance of absolute free trade. Lalor pro. 
poses a capital levy and nation: lization 
of mines, railway, electric power and 
land. The polling day is Dec. 6. 


L.. F. Brori say, 


FINDS AGAINST ST. LOUIS GROCERS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Word has }:en re. 
ceived in St. Louis that the ‘‘ederal 
Trade Commission has issued a1 order 
against the St. Louis Wholesa': Gro- 
cers’ Association demanding tit the 
association and respondent mem!:rs dis- 
continue the practice of threaten !ng and 





coercing manufacturers into gu:rantee- 
ing their products against deine in 
prices. 

It is said that the commissio s find- 


ings are to the effect that the 1 «mbers 
of the association, acting in co-o, eration 


among themselves, used various i:ethods 
in an effort to compel manufact!:rers to 
protect the members of the ass:ciation 
against loss when price declines 0 -wrred, 
The report states that among th: meth- 
ods used and specifically prohil)''ed by 
the commission’s orders are the ‘ollow- 
ing: 

The practice of reporting to m«inbers 
of the association the names of m: jufac- 
turers who do not guarantee the prices 


of their commodities against dec! ne; 
Publishing in bulletins and letters a 
list of such manufacturers, togeth«r with 


information emphasizing the advi-ability 
of respondents confining their pu:chases 
to manufacturers who do gurantee 


against price decline; 

Boycotting or threatening to | »ycott, 
or threatening with loss of patronage, 
any manufacturer who does not yuaran- 
tee against price decline; 


Utilizing any other equivalent «0-op- 
erative means of obtaining from manu- 
facturers guaranties or assurances 
against decline in price of their com- 
modities. 


Moses N. Sale, attorney for (he St. 


Louis Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
has issued a statement denyiny that 
there hAs been any concerted action on 


the part of the local wholesale deers to 

“coerce” manufacturers into guarntee- 

ing their products against price decline. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





ORRVILLE MILL SOLD 


Torevo, Onto. — Announcemen has 
been made. of the sale of the lant, 
trademarks, brands and sacks «i the 
Orrville (Ohio) Milling Co. ‘Ti mill 
will be dismantled and the bu ‘dings 


wrecked. It is unofficially report::! that 
the property has been bought by !low- 
ard Pontius, a local coal dealer, w! will 
use the site in connection with hi» busi- 
ness. 

This terminates an old and hon rable 
connection of this company and its : rede- 
cessors, Griffith. & Willaman, in th~ mill- 
ing business covering a period 0: more 
than 50 years. Since the death oi !. P. 
Willaman, Miss M. E. Willaman h: been 
in charge of the business, and s! will 
now engage in the real estate anc ‘nsur- 
ance business at Orrville. D. F. Grif- 
fith, who has been vice preside: and 
treasurer of the company, is also ))resi- 
dent of the Orrville Savings Ban 

W. H. Wii. 





PORT DRYING CHARGES RED!‘ ED 
New Orteans, La.—The decis' of 
the board of commissioners of th Port 
of New Orleans to reduce grain 'y!Mé 
charges is ected to result in enc \iTag- 
ing more millers to do business t ough 
this port. The new rates are as fi ow’: 
Nos: 1, 2 and 3, Se; 4 and 5, |: No. 
6 grade, 1%c; sample to a grad: mes 
sample to a sample, 2c. Charges nc" 
the old rates were: Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
grades, 1%4c; No. 6 grade, 2c; sam)'le, “© 
R. A. SuLiv AN. 
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Inquiry during the week ending Nov. 
17 showed some improvement. Prices 
had declined to a point where they were 
attractive to the trade, with the result 
that more buying was done than for sev- 
eral preceding weeks. No big lots were 
reported sold, but. among the orders 
booked were several for 5,000 and 10,000 
bbls each, the latter coming mostly from 
bakers. 

The strength in wheat, Nov. 13, 
brought in considerable business. As a 
rule, however, buyers do not display 
much confidence, and show an inclina- 
tion to withdraw from the market when 
quotations are advanced. Decreased in- 
cuiry followed the strength on Nov. 
19-20. 

Some Minneapolis millers complain of 
the low prices being named by interior 
mills, ‘he former claim they are re- 
fusing «ll offers unless there is a fair 
working profit on same. They say that 
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the trade needs spring wheat flour and 
will pay a fair price for it, and that 
millers who sell at a loss are foolish in 
the extreme. There is an opportunity 
now, they say, to advance prices to a 
fair level, and those who do not take 
advantage of conditions have only them- 
selves to blame. : 

Some improvement is noted in ship- 
ping directions. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

Nov. 20 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
cotton 
Standard patent 
Second patent ... 
*First clear, jute 
*Second clear, jute.... 
*140-1b jutes. 


$6.05@6.55 $6.85 @7.50 
--. 5.90@6.05 6.60@6.95 
- 5.75@5.85 6.40@6.70 
4.80@5.05 6.20@5.75 
3.40@3.60 3.40@4.00 


DURUM 


The durum flour market is somewhat 
demoralized. Millers, anxious to par- 
ticipate in what little business is going 
on, have been cutting prices to below 
a profitable basis. It is understood that 
macaroni manufacturers bought some 
semolinas within the past few days at 
25@40c bbl under mills’ quotations. 


Some millers claim to have withdrawn 
from the market temporarily, refusing 
to sell at a loss. Shipping directions on 
durum are coming in rather freely. 

In the week ending Nov. 17, seven 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 56,- 
650 bbls durum products, compared with 
54,385 the previous week. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 

Nov. 20 Year ago 
$5.60@5.75 $5. sogs. 10 

5.20@5.45 
4.60@ 4.85 
. 3.30@3.55 


No. 2 semolina 
Fancy patent ........ 
Durum flour 

ClOAP .iccecs.. 


4. soos 5. 120 
3.80@4.15 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market has been abnor- 
mally quiet for a week or more. Buyers 
have withdrawn entirely, and are unin- 
terested. Mills are constantly after job- 
bers for shipping directions against old 
contracts, but jobbers claim to be un- 
able to get their trade to order feed 
out. In consequence, there is more or 
less distress bran and standard mid- 
dlings on the market at $2@3 ton under 
what the same grades of feed would 
bring a few weeks ago. On the other 
hand, city millers, being oversold, are 
holding their asking prices fairly firm. 
Where city mills quote bran and stand- 
ard middlings at $27@27.50 ton, Minne- 
apolis, it is understood that bran from 
country mills can be picked up daily at 
$24.50, and standard middlings at $24. 

WwW hen bran was holding strong at $28 
@28.50, Minneapolis, it was reported 
that feed manufacturers and the trade 
generally would begin buying against 
their winter needs if prices got down to 
the $25 level. Evidently they have 
changed their minds. They could prob- 
ably buy at $24.50 on firm bids at this 
time. The weather throughout the coun- 
try is unseasonably mild, and this, un- 
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questionably, has something to do with 
the light demand for feeds. Eastern 
markets, of course, have been influenced 
by rather heavy Canadian offerings and 
by arrivals of Argentine bran. 

The larger distributors, notwithstand- 
ing the present dullness, are still bullish 
in their views as to prices during the 
coming winter. They cannot help but 
feel that the effect of the unusually 
light stocks and continued light pro- 
duction will be felt soon. 

Minneapolis mills quote flour middlings 
at $30.50@31.50, red dog $32@34, mixed 
feed $29.50@30, and rye middlings $25.50 
@26, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 

Nov. 20 
BAM 2. ccccccceccs $24.75 G 00 $2 
Stand, middlings.. 34. 00 25 


Flour middlings... 27.00@27.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30. 00@ 31.00 


fear ago 


5.500 26. 00 
8.00 @30.00 


LOSS IN DOCKAGE 


The loss to farmers on dockage 
shipped to the terminals is indicated by 
a report made by officials of the North 
Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association to 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, 
which showed that of the 1922 pool of 
3,141,464 bus, 160,175 bus were listed 
as dockage. Estimating the dockage 
value at $10 ton, the total value of the 
foreign matter would be $48,500. Add- 
ing to this the estimated freight charges 
of $2,728 would make a total value of 
$51,228. 

This amount was not lost to the mem- 
bers of the pool, for the association has 
facilities for cleaning, which was done in 
most instances. However, the independ- 
ent shipper or elevator that shipped be- 
fore cleaning would face this loss. 

(Continued on page 794.) 
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WHAT FOOLISH PEOPLE WRITE ABOUT 


Under the caption of “What Kansas Is 
Thinking About,” Collier’s Weekly re- 
cently printed the following editorial 
paragraph: 

“I, J. Thompson of Sedgwick County 
was hauling wheat to market one day 
when his wife asked him to bring some 
bread from town. The wheat he was 
hauling was high grade Kansas red, and 
he got 91c a bu. For the bread he paid 
10¢ a loaf, The baker told Thompson 
that a bushel of such wheat as he was 
selling should make 64 1-lb loaves of 
bread. He learned that the miller takes 
out about 15 lbs of millfeed, leaving 45 
lbs of flour. The baker adds shortening, 
sweetening, yeast, and water, so the flour 
makes 64 loaves. Thompson fished a 
stubby pencil out of his hip pocket and 
set down a few figures on a bit of 
wrapping paper. Those 64 loaves brought 
$6.40. The millfeed brought an addi- 
tional quarter; total, $6.65. His mind 
shot back to the year’s operations he had 
given that bushel of wheat and to the 
fact that of the $6.65 he got 91c. And 
that, in essence, is what Kansas is think- 
ing about.” 

The writer, having lived in or on the 
borders of Kansas for a matter of 34 
years and being thereby fairly familiar 
with the thought of Kansas, knows that 
Kansas is thinking nothing of the sort. 
It is not thinking it any more than does 
the man in an iron mine who crabs when 
he has to pay $20 for a watch, because 
he received a fraction of a cent for his 
work in mining the ore; any more than 
the cattle man who grouses over $10 for 
a pair of shoes because he marketed the 
hide on the beef steer when he sold it; 
any more than the cotton grower be- 
cause of the increased price of a shirt 
over what he received for the raw cotton. 

What, “in its essence,” Kansas _ is 
thinking about is that the wheat grower 
is having a run of hard luck because 
more wheat is being produced than the 
world has need for, It is also thinking 
that, if possible, it would like to take a 
crack at railroad rates to help the pro- 
ducer, regardless of what effect such a 
crack might have upon the prosperity 
and credit of the railroads. It also is 
thinking that a lot of people and news- 
papers are deeply concerned about the 
farmer because it costs nothing thus to 
be concerned and there is always a chance 
that the farmer may respond with votes 
or something equally as good. 

Finally, there are people who attribute 
some part of the farmer’s troubles to the 
fact that people like Mr. Thompson haul 
their wheat to market and buy their 
loaf of bread in town, along with their 
canned goods and butter and eggs. 


FLOUR MARKET 
A shaft of light was discernible in the 
darkness in the current week when, for 
the first time in over a fortnight, millers 
in the Southwest reported improvement 
in the inquiry for flour. The betterment 
was shared in by the minority, but the 
aggregate of sales was rather substan- 
tially larger than those of the preceding 
week, 


Trade continued spotted in character,, 


no one class of trade predominating. 
Some of the larger baking companies, 
reputed to have been booked until Jan. 
1, bought small amounts for immediate 
shipment. Smaller buyers, who have 
purchased rather consistently all season, 
took their accustomed amounts. 
Weakness in the wheat market was re- 


sponsible for a general lowering of flour 
quotations 10@15c bbl, despite the de- 
cline in millfeed. The lower flour prices, 
while stimulating a percentage of buy- 
ers, tended to have the opposite effect on 
the majority. The fact that wheat stocks 
at all the large markets are above nor- 
mal for the season, with receipts still 
substantial in volume, had its influence 
in strengthening bearish sentiment among 
buyers of flour. 

One of the principal factors in holding 
the sales of mills at a low point was 
the price competition of jobbers who 
contracted for their fall and early winter 
supplies when the market was more than 
$1 bbl below the present level. With 
millers generally unwilling to cut prices 
below cost of production, a large part of 
the available business went to the re- 
sellers. 

Shipping instructions were a bit more 
active, according to millers. Early sea- 
son purchases, showing good profit now, 
are being ordered out with greater readi- 
ness than for several weeks. In view of 
the considerable quantity of flour remain- 
ing on the books of mills, this develop- 
ment was greeted as important. There 
are few mills in the Southwest that will 
not have had a satisfactory six months 
if all the flour booked in that period is 
ordered out before Jan. 1. 

Weak exchange and foreign economic 
conditions continued to handicap mills in 
selling flour abroad. Although firm of- 
fers came to Kansas City plants from 
several European countries, fluctuations 
in exchange made most of the offers un- 
acceptable. However, Porto Rico, Costa 
Rica, Panama and Ecuador have bought 
rather freely during the past two weeks, 
taking first clears at $3.90@4, bulk, Kan- 
sas City. A sale of 2,000 bags of first 
clear was reported to Amsterdam at $4, 
bulk, Kansas City, during the week. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City (quotations of Nov. 17): 
patent, $5.60@6.15; 95 per cent, $5.10@ 
5.70; straight, $4.85@5.35; first clear, $4 
@4.30; second clear, $3.50@3.85; low 
grade, $3.30@3.45. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bls bbls tivity 

Nov. 11-17 ....+. 150,900 112,729 74.7 
Previous week ... 150,900 119,264 79 
FOa? ABO. c.cecces 132,900 117,543 88 
Two years ago... 105,900 80,000 75 

Five-year Average .....0..sceceeees 78.3 

PON-FOAF QVETAGS 2c ccccecccsscccess 85.5 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
Nov. 11-17 ....0% 510,030 317,604 62 
Previous week ... 510,030 329,261 64 
Year QO ......5. 490,830 353,477 72 
Two years ago... 501,930 295,939 58 

Five-year Average ......eecceeeeee 69.1 

Ten-year AVCTAGE .. 2... cc ceerecccee 76.2 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 22,685 bbls, 25,981 in the previous 
week, 18,793 a year ago, and 18,593 two 
years ago.. 

Of the mills reporting, 24 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 26 slow. 

8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ol A OS Sees ere 22,950 48 
Previous week ............ 33,371 70 
BOBS GOO scccecceccesecver 47,558 100 


Two years ago ........-+6- 22,270 47 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

ev. WskF .cccccce 23,100 24,219 104 
Previous week ..... 23,100 25,040 108 
VEGF ABO .ccccceccce 23,100 21,482 92 
Two years ago..... 24,000 8,400 35 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour in the week ending Nov. 
17, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 80 mills in the South- 
west, represented 54 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 40 per cent the 
previous week and 52 per cent the week 
ending Nov. 3. 


MILLFEED 


Further weakness developed in mill- 
feeds in the week ending Nov. 17, and 
quotations at the close of that period 
were 50c@$1 lower, bran reflecting the 
full decline. Although demand from the 
South, where high cotton prices stimu- 
lated buying, was reported to be broad- 
ening early in the week, it was not of 
sufficient volume to support offerings. In 
fact, outside demand, especially from the 
East, was generally reported as limited, 
largely due to the fact that the Minne- 
apolis market continued lower than the 
southwestern. Mills here were unwilling 
to sell any important amount of feed 
beyond November, and most of it was 
for immediate or quick shipment. Quo- 
tations, sacked, per ton, Nov. 17: bran, 


$25@26; brown shorts, $26.50@27.50; 
gray shorts, $29@30. 
CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of Nov. 17: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.01@1.17, No. 2 99c@$1.17, No. 
3 96c@$1.16, No. 4 92c@$1.14; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.07@1.08, No. 2 $1.06@ 
1.07, No. 3 $1.04@1.05, No. 4 $1@1.03. 

White corn, No. 1 90@92c, No. 2 86 
@90c, No. 3 80@82c, No. 4 76@80c; yel- 
low corn, No. 1 90@94c, No. 2 86@90c, 
No. 3 75@8lc, No. 4 73@78c; mixed 
corn, No, 1 88@85c, No. 2 78@8lc, No. 
3 74@78c, No. 4 71@74c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls. 9,750 138,325 115,550 118,950 
Wh’'t, bus.1,275,750 1,520,100 553,500 1,019,250 
Corn, bus...297,500 218,750 87,500 7 


Oats, bus...263,500 290,700 102,000 85,500 
Rye, bus.... 5,500 29,700 1,100 1,100 
Barley, bus. 43,500 7,500 4,500 6,500 
Bran, tons.. 620 1,000 4,680 5,220 
Hay, tons... 6,132 6,600 1,716 1,644 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
50%c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52%4c, 
November seaboard; Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, via New York, 60c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 68c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 524c, November seaboard, 
via New York 64c; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New Orleans, 48%4c; Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 50%c, November sea- 
board; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New 
York, 6lc; Antwerp, via New York, 6lc; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 48%4c, via 
New York 59c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 5844c, via New York 66c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 5816c, via New 
York 66c. 


LOCAL MILLERS CHANGE HEDGES 


Several hundred thousand bushels of 
December wheat. were sold recently on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade by local 
millers. An equal quantity for May de- 
livery was pee oath The change in de- 
livery months was made at a cost of 
about 5%c bu. Grain dealers, in com- 
menting on the shift in hedges, felt that 
it indicated that millers here were con- 
fident of receiving adequate supplies for 
oe business from the day-to-day ar- 
rivals. 


WHEAT IN GOOD CONDITION 


The mild, clear weather prevailing in 
the Southwest recently has been espe- 
cially beneficial for wheat, according to 
a bulletin of the Kansas state board of 
agriculture. Seeding still is in progress, 
after having been delayed by wet weath- 
er. Earlier sown wheat is stooling nicely, 
and an abundance of pastur fs avail- 
able. Hessian fly is repo in a few 
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counties, but no serious flamage has o¢- 
curred. 


IN CHARGE OF TOAST CAMPAIGN 


Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Broker. 
age Co., has been designated by local 
bakers to direct their joint activities jn 
connection with the toast campuign jn 
Kansas City. Mr. Durbin will attempt 


to secure an increased degree of unity 

of action among bakers, millers and oth- 

er factors which now are participating 

more or less actively in toast publicity 

work, : 
NOTES 


J. L. Walker, sales manager I arabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City 
made a brief business trip to Chicago 
recently. : 

Emmett V. Hoffman, vice president 
and general manager Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., is spending several days at foches- 
ter, Minn. 

Cecil E. Munn, sales manager South- 
west Wheat Growers, Associated, has 
been elected to membership in the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade. 

Myron E, Humphrey, president Chick- 
asha (Okla.) Milling Co., and Mrs. Hum- 
phrey, stopped here on their way home 
from a visit to relatives in Kansas. 

A. Goodholm, Stillwater (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co., and D. S. Donovan, Sianard- 
Tilton Milling Co., Dallas, Texas, were 
among recent visitors to Kansas City. 

W. R. Scott, recently elected secre- 
tary of the Kansas City Board of ‘Trade 
to succeed E. D. Bigelow, will take offi- 
cial charge of his new duties Nov. 21. 

H. G. Wolf, president the Wolf Co, 
manufacturer of milling machinery, 
spent several days of the current week 
looking after business affairs in Kansas 
City. He returned to the home office 
of his company, at Chambersburg, Pa, 
Nov. 15. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, and C, J. Kucera, traf- 
fic manager Southwestern Milling Co. 
Inc., Kansas City, attended the recent 
conference in Chicago, called to discuss 
proposed changes in proportional rates 
on grain and grain products. 

Melvin E, Martin, 63 years old, 
father-in-law of H. G. Shaeffer, sales 
manager Blair Milling Co., Atchison, 
Kansas, died Nov. 13, from injuries re- 
ceived when a section of the roof of a 
union revival tabernacle under construc- 
tion gave way. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 


Kansas Wheat Growers’ Association, in 
Wichita, Nov. 15, approval was given the 
plan to combine the marketing ‘epart- 
ments of the wheat growers and the 


Kansas Farmers’ Union, as _ tentatively 
agreed upon at Kansas City recently. 

Due to the death of Seymour Carter, 
president and general manager of the 
Missouri River Alfalfa Milling Co. since 
1916, L. H. La Forge has been «lected 
treasurer and general manager. ost of 
the stock in the company was owned by 
Mr. Carter, and it is said that his widow 
may succeed to the presidency. 

Southwestern mills which have len ac- 
cepting payment for flour sold ‘to im- 
porters in Holland in guilders report 
that in several instances they have been 
forced to take the loss in exchange be- 
fore the foreign currency could be dis- 
posed of. Most of the mills, however 
demand payment in American do!!«rs. 

Work on the new plant of the lalston 
Purina Co. at Kansas City has pro- 
gressed to the pouring of the third floor 
of the mill proper. The building for the 
hay grinding plant is completed, and the 
headhouse up. The hay grindiny plant 
will be ready for operation about Jan. |, 
and the entire plant will be completed 
in August. 

Contracts have been let by the \bilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. for tlie erec 
tion of four concrete tanks, 80 fect high, 
adjoining its mill. The increase in stot 
age capacity at the plant will be «pproxr 
mately 60,000 bus. Work, which is being 
done by the Jones-Hettelsater Const, 
tion Co., Kansas City, will be started a 
once, and be completed about Feb. 1. 


L. A. Arneson, vice president «nd ger 
eral manager Larabee Flour Mills a 
poration, and H. S. Masters, of the . wa 


department of that company. vo 
forced to cut their trip through Mexic 
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shorter than they had planned. Mr. 
Masters developed what was thought to 
be a slight touch of yellow fever, but 
recovered soon after his return to Kan- 
gas City. 

John J. Morken, sales manager West- 
ern Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, was 
here Nov. 17 on his way home from call- 
ing on flour trade in the East. He says 
that the competition of Canadian flour 
is a big factor everywhere, prices on 
first quality straights of low ash and 
high absorption being as low as, and in 
instances lower than, can possibly be 
quoted by mills in the Southwest. 

Announcement was made recently that 
the Weber Grain Co., Kansas City, had 
sustained losses of $40,000 in the past 
two years, and could only be continued 
through refinancing by its customers. 
The company has never owned a mem- 
bership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, and had no representative there. 
It made a practice of accepting farmers’ 
wheat at its four line elevators in Kan- 
sas, advancing 70@80c bu, and giving 
the farmer the privilege of disposing 
of the grain at any time within the year 
of the contract. 

A mecting of the Kansas City Millers’ 
Club was held at the Kansas s | Club 
during the visit here of C. F. G. Raikes, 
European manager of The Northwestern 
Miller. Following a dinner, Mr. Raikes 
gave a report on conditions influencing 
exports of flour from this country to 
European markets. The following out- 
of-town millers were guests of the club: 
A, H. Dillon, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas; T. R. Botts, Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo; S. P. 
Kramer, Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co; A. lassler, Willis Norton & Co., To- 
peka, Kansas; C. B. Warkentin, Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co, 


ATCHISON 


Atchison millers, as a whole, report 
very slow inquiry, especially from the 
one car buyers, who do not look on 
the break in the market as very encour- 
aging for large bookings. Many of them 
have seen rather handsome profits in 
their bookings wiped out to a consider- 
able extent by the declines of the past 
few weeks. However, a few large sales 
were reported on the break. 

While the mills have been maintain- 
ing a full-time run, this has been diffi- 
cult, as specifications have been draggy. 

Export business is very dull. The de- 
cline in wheat and exchange has rather 
discouraged any business except to Latin 
America. 


SALINA 
Flour sales for the seven days ending 


Nov. 15 are reported to be only fair by- 


Salina millers. Shipping directions have 
been a trifle easier than for some time. 
Very little export has been worked, and 
inquiry has been at a minimum, Flour 
quotations, cotton 98's, basis Kansas 
City: fancy short patent, $6.10@6.30; 95 
per cent, $5.70@5.80; straight grade, 
$5.60@5.70, 

Movement of wheat in the country is 
very slow, due to heavy rains and muddy 
roads, and the decrease in prices. Farm- 
ers are hoping for an advance after the 
greater part of the crop has been mar- 
eted. 

Feed demand continues good, with 
prices slightly higher than in the pre- 
vious week. Quotations of feed in 
mixed cars, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$1.35@1.38 per 100 Ibs; mill-run, $1.45@ 
148; gray shorts, $1.60@1.62. 

SALINA FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
& combined weekly capacity of 46,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

aw. O15 cnc sieaceee de oes 16,446 6 
Yous WHE a dn nno.cas so 18,511 40 
MEOGO seedcdd sic cc cies 23,764 61 


Grain inspections at the Salina sta- 
tion of the Kansas state grain inspection 
department for the seven days ending 
Ov. 15: wheat, 120 cars; corn, 65; bar- 
ley, 93; oats, 2. 
NOTES 
J. Clark, chemist for the Goerz 
lour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, recent- 
y visited Salina millers. 
John Hughes, of the Logan Bros. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Grain Co., Kansas City, spent several 
days here recently on business. 

Otis Durbin, of the Durbin Brokerage 
Co., Kansas City, was a recent business 
visitor at the Shellabarger Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co.’s office here. 

J. S. Hargett, manager for the Robin- 
son Milling Co., has returned from a 
visit with friends at Wichita. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Hargett. 

H. J. Norton, former mill superintend- 
ent of the Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, has moved with his family to Hutch- 
inson, where he has a similar position 
with the William Kelly Milling Co. 


WICHITA 

Flour, in sympathy with wheat, has 
dropped off 20c to the local trade. 
Prices quoted on Nov. 17: fancy short 
patent, cotton 98’s, Missouri River basis, 
$6.30 bbl; straight grade, $5.80. Prices 
10¢c more in 48’s. Domestic demand is 
only fair, but some improvement is noted 


- in inquiries from European markets. 


Feed prices are unchanged. Bran, 
ear lots, in 100’s, basis Missouri River, 
$28 ton; mill-run, $30; gray shorts, $33. 
Demand slow. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
Bev. 22687 ..cccves 64,620 32,703 50 
Previous week ..... 64,620 34,168 50.3 
FOOP OBO occccccoce 64,620 40,941 63 
Two years ago..... 62,820 28,189 44 
NOTES 


B. C. Underhill, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the Kansas Milling Co., is 
calling on the western trade. 


L. E. Leatherock, head chemist of the 
Kansas Milling Co. recently spent a 
week at the St. John, Kansas, plant. 


COLORADO 

Flour demand has been stagnant dur- 
ing the week ending Nov. 17 in Colorado 
territory. Very little new business has 
been consummated, and the few mills 
that have been able to maintain a full- 
time run have been compelled to reduce 
their operating schedule. The price of 
both soft and lect wheat flour has been 
reduced 20c bbl, with only a few buyers 
taking hold at the lower figures. Al- 
though soft white wheat has shown some 
decline in the St. Louis market, prices 
have held firm in the West. An unusual- 
ly heavy demand for this wheat for 
shipment to the Pacific Coast this season 
has been responsible for maintaining 
values at a comparatively high level, 
which has made it difficult for Colorado 
mills to sell their flour at competitive 
figures with eastern millers on south- 
eastern business. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River, are as 
follows: best patent $6.05@6.15 bbl, 
standard patent $5.30@5.40, self-rising 
flour $6.30@6.40, all in 98-lb cottons, 
prompt to 60 days’ shipment. 

Due to the poor flour demand and de- 
creased operating time on the part of 
most Colorado mills, local demand for 
millfeed is practically sufficient to take 
all the mill-run available. A good deal 
of bran business for outside territory 
was turned down during the seven days 
ending Nov. 14, as the mills did not 
have it to offer. Bran is selling at $30 
ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $32, f.o.b., Colo- 
rado common points; white bran, 10c 
per 100 lbs more. 


NOTES 

C. E. Williams, manager Denver eleva- 
tors, left Nov. 13 for a three days’ trip 
to stations in eastern Colorado, 

George H. Work, traffic manager for 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., and 
C. B. Rader, secretary Denver Grain Ex- 
change, were in Kansas City to attend 
the hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the purpose of 
investigating the proposed reduction in 
freight rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts in western territory. 





CONCERNING REVIVED DEBTS 
That the law recognizes the validity of 
a promise by one who has been discharged 
in bankruptcy to pay a debt which would 
otherwise be unenforceable on account 
of the discharge is shown by the decision 


of the Kansas City court of appeals in 
the case of Boone County Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. vs. Lowery, 248 S.W. 623, Af- 
firming judgment in plaintiff’s favor in 
a case of that kind, the court said: 

“It is noted that the petition charges 
that defendant, ‘after he had been ad- 
judged a bankrupt, for a good and suffi- 
cient consideration, by a new promise, 
then and there made, promised and 
agreed to pay plaintiff the full amount 
then due.” It will not be contended, we 
take it, that a mere agreement by plain- 
tiff to extend additional credit to defend- 
ant would not be a good consideration 
for a new promise to pay the old ac- 
count. Any testimony tending to show 
a new promise is admissible. But there 
is no evidence of record tending to prove 
that the additional credit was granted by 
plaintiff because of defendant’s promise 
to pay the old account. However, such 
proof is not essential to plaintiff’s case. 
A moral consideration is sufficient if the 
promise be made after the commence- 
ment of bankruptcy proceedings, and 
either before or after final discharge. 

. The only question on this point 
for our consideration is as to whether 
there was evidence from which the jury 
could find that defendant made such 
promise after the commencement of the 
bankruptcy proceedings.” 

The court then set forth evidence from 
which it is found that such promise was 
made. A. L. H. Street. 


WHEAT FARMING THAT PAYS 


Success of a Kansas Farmer in Face of the 
Low Wheat Price Situation—Methods 
Adapted to Conditions 


The following story of the success of 
a Kansas wheat farmer in the face of 
complaint about low prices of wheat is 
given to The Northwestern Miller by H. 
M. Bainer, director of the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association. Chey- 
enne County is in the extreme northwest- 
ern part of Kansas, where the land is 
poorly adapted to crops other than 
wheat and where wheat farming is usual- 
ly regarded as uncertain. It is estimat- 
ed that, with proper methods, wheat can 
be produced in that district, on $30 land, 








at a cost of $8 per acre. The story fol- 
lows: 
One of the most successful wheat 


growers in northwestern Kansas is Al- 
bert Weaver, Bird City, Cheyenne Coun- 
ty. Coming here from Logan County, 
Kansas, in 1906, Mr. Weaver invested in 
land and began a study of the methods 
of farming best adapted to existing con- 
ditions. 

After several years of observatiofi: and 
testing out of different systems he came 
to the conclusion that summer tilling 
(plowing and fallowing) the land one 
year out of every four was the most 
practical way of growing wheat in Chey- 
enne County, and has followed this meth- 
ed ever since. 

Mr. Weaver finds that the moisture 
stored up and the plant food liberated 
during the year that the land is summer 
tilled without raising a crop will greatly 
increase the yield of wheat the first year 
following, and its benefits show the two 
succeeding years also. 

Following the third crop the stubble is 
left over winter, and in June is plowed 
to a depth of about seven inches. Then, 
before harvest, it is packed by a single 
disking, with the disk weighted and set 
at about half the usual angle, in order 
not to ridge the land. When the season 
is wet it is sometimes necessary to double 
disk to kill the weeds. Later it is 
dragged with a spring tooth harrow or 
given a light disking, and is seeded the 
latter part of August or first half of 
September. 

The second crop is usually drilled into 
the stubble without any preparation. 
Often it is not even necessary to seed it, 
as there is enough volunteer wheat to 
make a good stand. When the volunteer 
wheat is too thick it is double disked in 
the spring to reduce the stand. This is 
sometimes necessary on the summer tilled 
ground the first year if the growth is too 
thick, 

The third crop is seeded the same as 
the second, except that some years it is 
double disked after harvest if the ground 
has become hard or weedy. In this way 
only one plowing and two or three disk- 
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ings are all of the preparation necessary 
for the production of three crops of 
wheat. 

In 1919 Mr. Weaver had one quarter 
section of summer tilled wheat which 
produced 4,500 bus of wheat. He did 
not do any work or seeding on it that 
fall, but in 1920 harvested a volunteer 
crop of 3,300 bus. This quarter section 
produced 13,800 bus of wheat in four 
crops. While yields on summer tilled 
have reached 45 bus per acre, the aver- 
age production is 18 to 20 bus. 

Last winter was the first time that 
Mr. Weaver has had any trouble with 
summer tilled land blowing, and this was 
due to the fact that the fall was so ex- 
tremely dry that the wheat had very lit- 
tle growth, and only a small portion 
blew out then. This was planted to po- 
tatoes and produced 5,000 bus, which he 
disposed of readily right at home and in 
the surrounding towns. 

Mr. Weaver makes the following state- 
ment regarding his faith in summer till- 
age: “The great semiarid region east of 
the Rocky Mountains, including the 
western third of Kansas, with an aver- 
age rainfall of 12 to 18 inches, awaits 
the genius of its farmers to adopt and 
apply rightly the principles of summer 
tillage to transform it into the greatest 
hard wheat producing belt of the United 
States. There are millions of acres in 
this great area, nearly every acre of 
which, under the proper summer tillage 
method, is capable of producing, the 
years it is cropped, 25 to 40 bus per 
acre.” 

Summer tilling should help to relieve 
the present economic condition of the 
wheat farmer, as it means lower cost per 
bushel, and reduced acreage. Mr. Weav- 
er has been sowing 4,000 acres of wheat 
each year, but this fall he has sown only 
half this amount. He would rather let 
the land rest than to exhaust its fertility 
by producing wheat at the present price. 


R. E. Stveruine. 





Germany—Imports 
Grain imports into Germany, by months, 
from Jan. 1, 1922, to July 31, 1923, as of- 
ficially reported, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1922— Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
January ..... 3,064 101 497 17 
February ..... 703 105 400 29 
"eee 396 75 417 39 
Pee 4,780 144 972 114 
ee 7,579 358 864 262 
eee ae 6,206 958 765 466 
BOAT 5.640 e008 6,117 2,231 1,400 510 
BOBS co ccccae 4,333 1,708 1,131 812 
September ... 6,995 1,794 796 352 
October ...... 6,877 4,875 1,187 897 
November .... 2,449 5,149 2,328 1,601 
December .... 1,668 3,744 1,507 1,141 

Tere. .cacs *51,167 21,242 12,264 6,240 

1923— 

January ..... 2,052 7,564 1,022 852 
February - 1,942 2,989 487 204 
Lea 1,814 3,508 1,032 185 
pe eee 2,661 8,086 1,150 280 
OO ere 2,042 2,375 678 233 
BUD svececccs 1,318 3,695 410 60 
SB eee 723 2,943 1,282 41 
Totals, seven 

months ....*12,552 26,160 6,061 1,855 

*Imports of wheat in 1922: from the 


United States, 26,546,000 bus; from Argen- 
tina, 17,922,000; from Canada, 2,346,000. 
Imports of wheat in the first seven months 
of 1923: from the United States, 6,774,000 
bus; from Argentina, 4,737,000; from Can- 
ada, 191,000. 

Wheat flour imports into Germany, by 
months, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s not 
omitted): 

1922 1923 





SORUOET cecccenscvvsesscos 3,400 35,000 
os Rice ee 5,000 18,400 
| SURPASS ere ee 14,400 52,500 
April 21,700 88,600 
May ... 21,300 102,100 
June .. 10,700 58,900 
July 31,400 194,900 

Tétals, seven months..... 107,900 *550,400 
MMBURE ci ccccvesvcessoecets SE,800  cccaee 
BOOTRENEE cca cccrtesecees ee ae 
CE eek ces essaeaserece 38,000 = ..ccce 
PROUOURMEE. 2.0 ciicccccccsacces 40,200 3 ...... 
DOOCGMRGOP cacccccsevecceace 24,500 ...... 

| Pree ere Tyr rriee ©265,600 = ....0% 


*Of the total wheat flour imports in 1922, 
the United States supplied 107,000 bbis; in 
the first seven months of 1923 the United 
States supplied 384,000 bbls. 





Bran and Middlings Exports 
Exports of bran and middlings from the 
United States from April 1 to Sept. 30, 1923, 
by principal ‘countries of destination, in tons: 
To— Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 
U. Kingdom... .. aa 1 4 ee 5 
Canada ....... 66 22 44 és o* 44 


Costa Rica ... .. 25 08 1 rT 1 
Mexico ....... 5 oe 89 oT 81 oe 
CUBR srcccvces 150 8 31 39 42 16 
Japan .......- 179 ola ois ae ub o's 
Oth. countries. 23 20 28 11 12 30 


Totals ...... 423 75 193 55 135 96 
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There was no particular feature to the 
Chicago flour market during the week 
ending Nov. 17. Apparently few buyers 
have taken advantage of the lower prices 
to anticipate their future requirements, 
as business has been very quiet. There 
has been scattered small lot buying of 
both springs and hard winters, but there 
seems to be no snap to the market. The 
sick wheat market has restricted flour 
buying to some extent. Its influence is 
also affecting the retail trade, as many 
jobbers report this class of buyers slow 
in making new purchases and in ordering 
out flour against old contracts, 

A few mill representatives were excep- 
tions to the above, and one or two claim 
to have disposed of a fair quantity of 
patents, mainly taken by jobbers, who 
are generally comfortably stocked with 
flour, but a few were running low on 
established mill brands and, having an 
attractive price offered them, took on 
from 500 to 2,000 bbls. Opinions vary as 
to prospects for business the remaining 
weeks of 1923. Many dealers claim the 
trade here is pretty well booked up, 
while others look for steady buying from 
now on. It is reported that a number 
of buyers are dickering on fairly good- 
sized lots of both spring and hard winter 
wheat flours. 

Offerings of both first and second 
clears are more plentiful, and prices are 
much lower, although some mills are try- 
ing to keep levels up. One spring wheat 
mill that 10 days ago was holding its 
first clear at $5.40, Chicago, is reported 
to have sold a local dealer a lot this 
week at around $4.70. There was im- 
proved inquiry and sales, with jobbers 
picking up the most attractive offerings. 

Rye flour also was in improved de- 
mand. There was no heavy buying, but 
a number of jobbers took on moderate- 
sized lots. Directions are also coming in 
satisfactorily, and local mills continue to 
run their rye units steadily. The local 
production this week was 9,500 bbls, an 
increase of 500 over the preceding week. 
There was considerable export inquiry 
from the East, although most of the 
bids were quite low. In a few instances 
mills and exporters were able to get to- 
gether, and some sales were reported. 
White rye is quoted at $3.50@3.75 bbl; 
medium, $3.20@3.50; dark, $3.20@3.50. 

Business with macaroni manufacturers 
is holding up well, but most of them are 
pretty well supplied with semolinas. 
They are in the main only picking up 
small lots to fill in, although it is report- 
ed that a few bought fairly good-sized 
lots the current week for scattered de- 
livery. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 
$5.40@5.60 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, 
$5.15@5.30; fancy durum patent, $5.05 
@5.15. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.70@6.25, 
standard patent $5.40@6, first clear $4.50 
@5, second clear $3.40@3.90; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.30@5.70, 95 per cent 
patent $4.75@5.25, straight $4.50@4.80, 
first clear $4.15@4.50; soft winter short 
patent $5@5.30, standard patent $4.60 
@5, straight $4.40@4.70, first clear $3.90 
@4.20. 


MILLFEED 


There has been very little activity in 
the feed market, and although prices are 
easier, this has not stimulated demand. 
Mill offerings are rather light, but a 
number of jobbers have been trying to 
unload part of their holdings, and many 


seem willing to shade prices. The. coun- 
try trade has been holding off for sev- 


eral weeks, anticipating a break, and 
now feels that prices will work still 
lower. 

Mixers are not in the market to any 
extent, most of them having their needs 
pretty well covered, but the demand for 
their products has been improving stead- 
ily. There has been some inquiry the 
past few days for feed for deferred de- 
livery, but as the ideas of buyers and 
sellers were considerably apart, very lit- 
tle business resulted. 

Spring bran is quoted at $28.50@30 
ton, hard winter bran $29@29.50, soft 
winter bran $29.50@30, standard mid- 
dlings $27.50@30, flour middlings $31@ 
34, red dog $34@36. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 11-17 ........ 40,000 38,000 90 
Previous week ..... 40,000 38,000 90 
TOOF OOS cccciccses 40,000 33,000 82 
Two years ago..... 40,000 22,000 55 


CASH WHEAT 


There was no special activity notice- 
able in the local cash market. Receipts 
continued to decline, arrivals totaling 
only 164 cars, compared with 237 the 
preceding week, and 330 a year ago. 
Prices were also lower, and premiums 
on spring wheat showed a decided drop, 
due mainly to weakness in the Minne- 
apolis market. Demand was fairly good 
for the better grade, and there was a 
slight advance in premiums on the better 
grades of winter wheat. Outside mills 
were not much interested in the mod- 
erate offerings, and local mills picked 
up what they needed of the good milling 
wheat. Elevators bought sparingly. 
Sales for shipment totaled only 75,000 
bus. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red sold around 24%@8c 
over December; No. 1 hard 2@5c over, 
No. 2 hard 14%4@4c over; No. 1 yellow 
hard 1@2c over, No. 2 yellow hard 1@ 
1%c over; No. 1 dark northern 10@15c 
over, No. 2 dark 8@10c over, No. 1 
northern 2@8c over, No. 2 northern 1@6c 
over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at 
$1.0444@1.05 bu, No. 3 red $1.024%@ 
1.08; No. 1 hard $1.04@1.07, No. 2 hard 
$1.03144@1.06, No. 3 hard $1@1.03; No. 
1 dark northern $1.12@1.17, No. 2 dark 
$1.10@1.12, No. 1 northern $1.05@1.10. 

Daily closing prices of December, May 
and July wheat at Chicago: 

Dec. May July 


Nov. 10 ....-.00. $1.03% $1.08 % $1.05 % 
Nov. 12 .......+. 1.02% 1.07% 1.05 

Nov. 18 ......00% 1.03% 1.08% 1.05% 
Nov. 14 ......... 1.03 % 1.08% 1.06% 
Nov. 15 .......++ 1.03 1.08% 1.05 %& 
WO. BB weccccses 1.01% 1.07% 1.05% 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn receipts have increased, totaling 
1,060 cars, against 699 in the previous 
week and 1,365 a year ago. Demand 
fair, but buyers were rather cautious. 
Prices were lower. Sales for shipment 
were 255,000 bus. No. 3 mixed was 
quoted at 84c bu, No. 4 mixed 82@8244c, 
No. 5 mixed 8044c; No. 2 yellow 97c@$1, 
No. 3 yellow 89c, No. 4 yellow 82@83c, 
No. 5 yellow 80@81%c; No. 2 white 90c, 
No. 4 white 82@82\éc, No. 5 white 80% 
@81\%c. 

Cash rye was in fair demand from 
mills and shippers. Receipts were light, 
but showed a small increase. Arrivals 
totaled 53 cars, against 43 in the pre- 
vious week and 177 a year ago. Prices 
were ween | to a shade firmer, and No. 2 
was quoted around 70@70%\%c bu. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Demand for oil meal continues rather 
quiet, although there has been scattered 
buying of single car lots by the country 
trade. Mixers are showing little interest 


in offerings at present. Resellers are 
quoting oil meal at $48@49 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago, while crushers hold prices at 
$50, although some seem willing to shade 
values a little. , 

Demand for cottonseed meal is only 
fair but, as stocks are reported to be 
light, improved buying is looked for 
shortly. Jobbers quote cottonseed meal 
around $54 ton. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


With the lowering of prices on corn, 
a better demand prevailed for corn prod- 
ucts. The trade apparently was waiting 
for a break, and is now covering near- 
by requirements. Shipping instructions 
are coming in satisfactorily, so that mills 
are maintaining a good rate of capacity. 
Inquiries from abroad are increasing, 
coming mainly from the United King- 
dom, but ideas of buyers are still too 
low to permit of any business. 

Corn flour is quoted around $2.15@ 
2.20 per 100 lbs, white and yellow granu- 
lated corn meal $2.10@2.15, white and 
yellow cream meal $2.10@2.15, pearl 
and granulated hominy $2.15, oatmeal 
$2.70, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; 
rolled oats, $2.45 per 90-Ib sack. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ending Nov. 17, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls..... 201 460 155 400 

Wheat, bus.... 645 975 122 641 

Care, SUB. .c00. 1,401 2,636 729 1,614 

Oats, bus...... 1,167 2,148 842 1,585 

RO, VUB..cccee 282 593 5 201 

Barley, bus.... 209 249 75 169 
NOTES 


J. F. Hall, flour broker, Toledo, Ohio, 
was in Chicago on his return from a 
trip to Kansas City. 

R. Swartz, of the New Ulm (Minn.) 
Roller Mill Co., was in Chicago recently, 
calling on the trade. 

William Fulton, president Mills of 
Albert Lea, Minneapolis, was a recent 
visitor in this market. 


C. R. Heaney, sales manager Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, spent a few days in 
Chicago on his return from a trip to 
eastern markets. 

Walter S. Johnson, of the V. Thomp- 
son Co., flour broker, Chicago, has re- 
turned from a successful hunting trip 
to St. Eleno, Ill. 

C. A. Bunnell, manager Chicago of- 
fice Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from a week’s trip to the home 
offices at Minneapolis. 

H. L. Brainerd, of the Chicago office 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., made a 
recent business trip to Wisconsin points 
in the interests of his company. 

G. E. Humphrey, vice president El 
Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., is 
now located in Chicago, being with the 
B. & A. Co., contractors and engineers. 

John Crosby, president, P. D. Mc- 
Millan, director, and H. R. McLaughlin, 
sales manager, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, visited local headquar- 
ters recently. 

Lake shipments from Chicago in the 
week ending Nov. 17 were 24,000 bbls 
flour, of which 18,000 went to Buffalo, 
and 6,000 to Erie; also 50,000 bus corn 
to Ogdensburg. 

This office has had a request from a 
leading concern manufacturing bakers’ 
equipment for two or three high class 
machinery salesmen. Any parties with 
machinery experience can apply to this 
office. . 

Mr. and Mrs. Elisha A. Robinson, Chi- 
cago, will celebrate their golden wedding 
anniversary on Nov. 19, Mr. Robinson 
was for several years connected with 
the flour department of Henyy Horner 
& Co., wholesale grocers. 

Frank W. Foulds, head of the Foulds 
Milling Co. macaroni manufacturers, 
Chicago and Libertyville, Ill, is seriously 
ill at the Victory Memorial Hospital, 
Waukegan. A transfusion of blood from 
his son, C. S. Foulds, was resorted to as 
a means of preparing for an operation 
for ulcers of the stomach. 

John W. Burns, Chicago manager Lar- 
abee Flour Mills Corporation, has _ re- 
turned from a trip to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Columbus, Ohio. He had been in- 
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vited to help plan and organize toast 
campaigns in those cities, and was pres- 
ent at the meetings of the various groups 
interested in this movement. : 

The National Tea Co. has plans pre- 
pared for a $550,000 addition to its 
group of buildings at Crosby and Qak 
streets, Chicago. The new unit will be 
six stories and will house a bakery, with 
a capacity of 10,000 loaves per hour 
This concern now operates a smaller 
bakery at the same location. 

George N. Collins, associated with J. 
F. Hall, flour broker, Toledo, wis mar. 
ried on Nov. 10 at Indianapolis to Miss 
Jane Holman, and they now are on a 
honeymoon trip to Chicago and other 
points in Illinois. Mr. Collins was foy- 
merly with the Weber Flour Mills Cor. 
poration, and now covers Indiana for 
Mr. Hall. 

Charles Herendeen and his soi, Fred- 
erick, have engaged in the brokerage 
business in Chicago, with offices at 660 
Old Colony Building, and will handle 
mostly corn products. Mr. Herendeen 
retired from business about four years 
ago, at that time being actively interest- 
ed in the Herendeen Milling Co., but de- 
sired to again become active. 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ ssocia- 
tion will sponsor a meeting of farmers 
and manufacturers to be held in Chicago 
Jan, 14-15, next. A recent conference, 
held here, resulted in plans for the con- 
vention. The problems discussed at this 
preliminary meeting were production, 
taxation, immigration, freight rates and 
co-operative marketing. E. C. Heid- 
rich, president Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, who acted as chairman of 
the conference, stated that manufactur- 
ers and farmers had much in common, 
and that if contact had been lost, the 
manufacturers wished to restore i| 


The Lange Flour Co., 4059 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, has chanyed its 
name to the Lange-Baeuchle Co. F, E. 
Lange, who has been carrying on a very 
successful jobbing business for « num- 
ber of years, has taken in as an associate 
Edward G. Baeuchle, who is wel! known 
to the bakery and flour trade, having 
conducted a bakery on the Nortli Side, 
Chicago, for several years. Previous to 
that he was with a bakery supply house. 
He also was at one time connected with 
the Berger-Crittenden Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, travelling central states terti- 
tory. The officers of the new company 
are F. E. Lange president and treasurer, 
Edward G. Baeuchle vice president, and 
Victor Miller secretary. 

Thomas D. Campbell, head of the 
Campbell Farm Corporation, |iarden, 
Mont., said to be the largest wheat farm- 
er in this country, visited the Chicago 


- Board of Trade the current week. He 


was returning from a trip to Washing- 
ton, and is credited with saying that he 
believes that the solution of the farmers’ 
difficulties lies in co-operative marketing 
in conjunction with organized terminal 
markets. “I feel,” he is reported to have 
said, “that we must have boards of trade 
as long as co-operative marketiny is not 
universal, and I do not believe it ever 
will be. If I had anything to ‘Jo with 
the formation of a co-operative grail 
marketing concern, however, tlic first 
thing I would do would be to hire the 


best grain man in the trade to take 
charge.” 
MILWAUKEE 
The courageous attitude of millers in 


holding fast to asking prices pr »viously 
established, in the face of a weak wheat 
market, probably had the effect of Te 
stricting flour trade in the week ended 
Nov. 17, but it cannot be questioned that 
a wholesome respect for the producer }s 
thereby being brought about on the part 
of the buyer and consumer. 
Good inquiry featured the 
trade, but sales were equal only to the 
average of the previous month, as bids 
in almost every instance were so far be- 
low the views of millers that there was 
scant consideration. One member of the 
local trade said that if he had accepted 
all of the offers received, the output fr 
several months would be absorled, but 
the profit side of his ledger would have 
been blank. ; 
As the week wore on, and prospective 
customers found the position of ms 
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almost impregnable, some sales were ne- 

tiated which represented a basis prac- 
tically that established by mills. The ab- 
sence of any real recovery of strength by 
wheat made trade generally slow and 
hesitant, and the flour market, on the 
whole, was a drifting proposition. 

Outside mills named some prices con- 
siderably below local mill quotations and 
did a fair business in patent. As a rule, 
however, prices were fairly well main- 
tained. At the close, on Nov. 17, fancy 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
were quoted at $6.25@6.80 bbl, first pat- 
ent at $6.10@6.35, and straight at $5.80 
@6.20, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

The market for clear flour is largely a 
nominal! affair, as mills are sold up for 
some time ahead and have only occasion- 
al lots to offer. Prices are correspond- 
ingly firm. Second clear only in fair re- 
quest, but there is no sign of an accumu- 
lation, as mill operations are light. At 
the close, first clear was nominally quot- 
ed at $5.05@5.35 bbl, and second at $4.10 
@4.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

The narrow spread between spring and 
Kansas flour, which in some cases is 
practically nothing, has created some in- 
teresting competition in this as well as 
other markets. A local mill which makes 
both kinds continues to ask 5c bbl more 
for Kansas bakers patent *than for 
spring, although spring family patent 
commands a slightly higher price than 
Kansas. Representatives of southwest- 
ern mills are maintaining prices, al- 
though there are the usual number in the 
field who, in their eagerness to fill the 
order hook, are willing to make conces- 
ihe number of these, however, is 


sions. 

much smaller than it has been for about 
three years, and the practice of giving 
away fiour, so to speak, seems doomed. 
At the close, fancy brands of hard win- 


ter short patent were quoted at $6.25@ 
6.70, and straight at $5.60@6.25, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Slight improvement in shipping direc- 
tions was noticeable, but in this respect 
the situation remains very unsatisfac- 
tory. Lut for the current sales of small 
lots for prompt shipment, mills would 
find it difficult to maintain the present 
rate of production. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

ome, 22-17 .sccmunse 12,000 4,000 34 
Previous week ..... 12,000 4,500 38 
met Year .stdescus 16,000 7,000 44 
Two years ago..... 28,000 1,215 5 
Three years ago.... 24,000 7,270 30 
Four years ago..... 24,000 16,800 70 
Five years ago..... 18,000 5,000 28 

RYE FLOUR 


Not only is rye flour in active demand, 
but buyers are more inclined to pay the 
price asked by mills, because practically 
all the production possible is absorbed 
without difficulty and the market has 
assumed a relatively firm position. De- 
mand is undoubtedly the best it has been 
i more than two years. In some in- 
stances, rye mills in the interior of Wis- 
consin are finding it necessary to grind 
night and day and confine output to a 
Single grade, in order to meet the de- 
mand from customers. One of the most 
encouraging features of the situation is 
the call for pure dark rye flour. For a 
long time the best call was for a pure 
white patent, which caused an uneven- 
hess in operations that was undesirable. 
The sale of straight rye has improved 
after being slow for some time, and busi- 
hess offered ranges so well over the va- 
tous grades that, from a purely mechani- 
cal standpoint, rye milling is relatively 
very satisfactory. 

An advance in the cash rye market, al- 
though not sensational, has been suffi- 
cient to stiffen rye flour prices which al- 
teady are inclined to firmness because of 
More active demand. At the close, on 
Nov. 17, pure white was quoted at $3.85 
@A.10° bbl, straight at $3.60@3.90, and 
dark at $3.25@3.75, in cotton. 


CORN GOODS 


; It is difficult for corn millers to in- 
€rest even their established trade in 
arge lots for delivery over an extended 
oe, as the price of corn has not yet 
shaken itself down to the extent expect- 
when the new crop began to move and 
from an abnormal price situation 
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growing out of the exhaustion of the 
old crop was looked for. There has been 
no change in demand, which is confined 
to small lots for quick shipment. Ex- 
port sales, which figure heavily in corn 
cereals, are practically negligible. Corn 
cereal prices are steady and unchanged. 
At the close, on Nov. 17, corn flour was 
quoted at $2.10@2.20, corn meal at $2.05 
@2.15, and corn grits at $2.10@2.20, in 
100-lb sacks. 


MILLFEED 


Unseasonably mild weather so far this 
fall, and the use of substitutes for mill- 
feed by feeders wherever possible, have 
put a weak spot in the situation which 
was expected to be innately strong, ow- 
ing to the light rate of mill operations 
and the fact that established trade had 
done little buying in anticipation of re- 
quirements during the winter months. 
In consequence of the lack of demand, 
millfeed prices have experienced further 
recession. This decline has affected 
prompt feed more than deferred. The 
expectancy of higher prices later in the 
season has not vanished from the vision 
of millers, and they are holding deferred 
feed at a premium over spot, although 
both ends of the range have undergone 
a reduction. Mill offerings are negli- 
gible, but demand is not active. 

Spring bran has declined $1.50@2 ton, 
and is quoted at $1@1.50 under winter 
bran in this market. Middlings are $1 
lower and flour middlings, by a decline 
of $1@1.50, are selling exactly $2 under 
spring bran. Red dog is sharply lower 
and ranges $3 over flour middlings. Rye 
feed is off $1 and oat feed 50c@$1.50. 
Hominy feed is nominally unchanged. 
There has been a break of $2 in gluten 
feed. Oil meal is easier, but cottonseed 
meal advanced. Mills quote standard 
bran at $27@28 ton, winter bran $28.50 
@29, standard fine middlings $26.50@ 
27.50, flour middlings $29@30, red dog 
$32@33, rye feed $26@27, hominy feed 
$37@37.50, reground oat feed $12@12.50, 
old process oil meal $48@49.50, cotton- 
seed meal $51@56, and gluten feed 
$43.40, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls... 68,250 156,770 19,340 87,220 
Wheat, bus.. 63,000 93,800 44,100 89,250 
Corn, bus.... 185,000 174,640 205,440 180,275 
Oats, bus.... 385,000 437,800 409,875 455,100 
Barley, bus.. 159,580 237,200 81,820 85,040 
Rye, bus..... 29,715 89,145 42,280 95,610 
Feed, tons... 2,790 3,660 8,269 9,481 
CASH GRAIN 
Wheat closed 1@2c lower. Receipts, 


45 cars; previous week, 40; last year, 67. 
Offerings fair; milling and shipping de- 
mand fair. Basis of spring reduced to 
4@8c over Minneapolis December price 
for No. 1 dark Dakota northern. Win- 
ter premiums steady. No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern closed at $1.12@1.16, No. 2 
$1.10@1.14, No. 3 $1.08@1.12; No. 1 hard 
winter $1.08@1.12, No. 2 $1.04@1.11, No. 
3 $1.02@1.07; No..1 red winter $1.07@ 
1.08, No. 2 $1.06@1.07, No. 3 $1.03@1.05; 
No. 1 mixed $1.03@1.11, No. 2 $1.02@ 
1.09, No. 3 $1@1.07. 

Rye closed 1@1%c higher. Receipts, 
21 cars; previous week, 17; last year, 
66. Market stronger under light offer- 
ings and good demand, milling and ship- 
ping. Basis improved; No. 2 sold at 1% 
@1%c over December price. No. 1 
closed at 6914%4,@70c; No. 2, 69@69%%éc; 
No. 3, 67@68%4c; No. 4, 6444@66%c. 

Corn closed 1@2c lower. Receipts, 
125 cars; previous week, 202; last year, 
119. Yellow is in good request, and offer- 
ings small; mixed slow. Premiums for 
pe ranged 3@5c over mixed and 
white. Movement much lighter than 
usual, and even new is in scant supply. 
No. 3 white closed at 824%,@83%c; No. 
3 yellow, 88@90c; No. 3 mixed, 82@85c. 

Oats closed %c higher. Receipts, 175 
cars; previous week, 295; last year, 209. 
Shippers and cereal mills absorb light 
offerings. Basis improved, No. 3 white 
selling %@1%c over December, accord- 
ing to weight. Choice heavy scarce and 
wanted. No. 3 white closed at 42%@ 


4316. ‘i 

Barley closed steady. Receipts, 101 
cars; previous week, 125; last year, 149. 
Good demand for malting. Offerings 
light. Choice to fancy, 46@48-Ib test, 
quotable at 70@73c; fair to good, 48@ 
45-Ib test, 60@70c; light weight, 38@42- 
Ib test, 58@64c. Iowa was quoted at 57 
@72c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 60@73c; 
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There are many evidences of industrial 
recovery, and while there is nothing like 
a boom in sight, business as a whole is 
in good volume, with an excellent under- 
tone and a relatively strong price move- 
ment. Europe is a madhouse, and there 
is no telling what will develop in the 
quarrel between Germany and France 
over reparations. The belief is gaining 
ground, however, that something ap- 
proaching a satisfactory settlement of 
this irritating dispute will be forthcom- 
ing before long. There are many reasons 
for believing that the next three months 
will witness interesting changes in inter- 
national finance, and that these develop- 
ments will influence business in this 
country. 


DECLINE IN EXCHANGE 


The further striking decline in sterling 
exchange rates has led to a good deal of 
unsettlement in quarters which are al- 
ways impressed with the great basic 
strength of the London money market 
and its enormous prestige in interna- 
tional affairs. There is nothing to ac- 
count for the sharp decline in London 
bills other than the pronounced unset- 
tlement abroad as a consequence of the 
spectacular changes in Germany and un- 
certainty as to what is likely to grow 
out of the inability of France and Great 
Britain to work together. Great Britain 
is heartily sick of war, and France has 
command of much the largest and most 
powerful army in Europe today. 


INCREASED INVESTMENT BUYING 


The investment markets are gaining 
strength and, while the demand is not as 
broad as it sometimes is at this season, 
the American people are buying more 
securities for investment purposes than 
they were willing to take a few weeks 
ago. There is a strong feeling that the 
time may not be far distant when a clear 
6 per cent or 6% per cent income return 
will look very attractive. In other words, 
there are strong indications that the 
money market will not advance sensa- 
tionally and that the banks will find it 
possible to finance industrial recovery 
and a fine holiday business without ad- 
vancing interest rates. 

All signs point to a strong finish for 
the year end markets. The American 
people, for the most part, are living con- 
servatively, and even the free spending 
class is not indulging in the reckless ex- 
travagance of other periods when full 
employment increased the wage distri- 
butions enormously. ° The American 
worker, as far as he is able to resist the 
claims of the labor agitator, is contented 
and happy. There is no doubt that wages 


will maintain their high level for some 
time. 

No one familiar with living conditions 
and the vicissitudes of the deflation 
period of 1921 would wish for a shar 
slowdown of business on a scale whic 
would force a downward readjustment 
of wages in a sensational manner. The 
country is able to pay a fair wage, and 
if labor agitators would leave the aver- 
age worker alone there is little doubt 
that he would seek to give better service 
for the wages received, 


SAFEGUARDING BANKING 


It is not believed that the farming 
groups will try to force such amend- 
ments to the federal reserve act as would 
destroy its usefulness and bring about a 
return to the condition of banking peril 
which prevailed before the World War. 
The average citizen unversed in finance 
has developed a high regard for the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, which one of the 
greatest English bankers declared to be 
the finest banking system in the world. 
With the additional credit facilities avail- 
able for the farmers, it is felt that the 
demand for increased credits in that 
quarter has been pretty well provided 
for. 

Many critics, some of whom were very 
harsh in their strictures, have become 
convinced that the federal reserve is 
more useful to the country than they 
realized when their objections were first 
heard. There are reasons for believing 
that the federal reserve act will be 
strengthened instead of weakened, for, 
notwithstanding all that has been said 
about the impairment of the personnel 
of the Federal Reserve Board, the out- 
standing fact is that it is in many re- 
spects a strong government body. 

There have been various movements 
started to bring about inflation, with a 
resumption of the sharp price advance 
which precipitated the almost ruinous de- 
flation movement of 1921, but the sober 
second thought of the American people 
has availed to protect the nation from 
the unfortunate complications which 
might easily have resulted from an un- 
fortunate upward reaction in merchan- 
dise prices. The American banking in- 
terests have many important problems on 
their hands, but the feeling is strong that 
tliey will stand by the Federal Reserve 
System and prevent any effort to weaken 
the bank service in either the borrowing 
or the lending end. It is expected that 
American farmers and other producers, 
as well as manufacturers and business 
men, will have a great volume of foreign 
business to handle within the next few 
months. 








Minnesota, 57@73c; Dakota, 
feed and rejected, 55@59c. 


« NOTES 


The W. M. Bell Co., a grain commis- 
sion concern operating on ’change here, 
has opened a branch house at Marshall, 
Minn., in charge of M. M. Sarchet. 


Arthur M. Kayser, formerly active on 
*change here, but for several years in the 
Chicago grain trade, has returned to this 
market and was elected a member of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce on 
Nov. 13. 


An addition is being made to the 
Schaap Flour Mills in the town of 
Mitchell, near Plymouth, Sheboygan 
County, to provide additional feed grind- 
ing facilities. Jacob Schaap is proprie- 
tor and manager. 

The first car of new crop Wisconsin 
corn appeared on the local market on 
Nov. 16. It came from the northwestern 
part of the state and graded No. 3 


57@70c; 


mixed, with 17.4 per cent moisture, and 
sold at 85%6c bu. 


Milwaukee shippers tendered a lunch- 
eon on Nov. 19, at the Hotel Pfister, to 
a delegation from the Baltimore Board 
of Trade which is travelling over the 


country to present the advantages of the 
port of Baltimore. 


Kenneth L. Burns, general manager 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, was the 
principal figure in the local observance 
of Father and Sons’ Day. At a com- 
munity meeting at the Watertown high 
school, Mr. Burns presented the view- 
point of father. , 

A voluntary petition in poe md 
has been filed by the Washington Baking 
Co., with plant and store at 107@109 
Sixteenth Street, and a branch store at 
1321 Wells Street. Its schedules reveal 
unsecured liabilities of $19,684 and as- 
sets of $25,730. The owners of the busi- 
ness are Vasil, George and Michael Nick. 

L. E. Meyer. 


Mexico—Crops 
Grain crops of Mexico, as estimated in the 
fragmentary reports of the Amnuario Esta- 
distica Mexicana, by calendar yéars, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1922... 13,626 887 83,762 





1921... 5,089 466 71,006 §..... «..+. 
1920... 14,952  wccee coves ceeee seeee 
1919... 14,389  cecoe sosee coves coves 
1918... 6,959 17,711 76,986 ..... «+... 
1915... 4,000 10,000 60,000 17 70 
1914... 4,389 10,839 78,443 17 70 
1907... 11,468 10,840 206,737 28 66 
1906... 12,862 7,615 110,065 52 24 
1905... 11,120 6,616 86,544 5 72 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpon, Ena., Oct. 30, 1923 








A CHEAP ALL-ENGLISH LOAF 


A great deal of interest has been 
aroused by the report of the government 
committee on agricultural produce in 
connection with wheat, flour and bread, 
because by its recommendations in re- 
gard to improving the quality of home 
grown wheat to enable bread to be made 
from English flour alone, the committee 
has made a very real attempt to render 
this country less dependent upon import- 
ed wheat and flour. If these recom- 
mendations were acted upon the ques- 
tion that is exercising the minds of the 
English millers as to which are the re- 
dundant mills in the country would be 
partially solved, and the baker would 
be able to supply his customer on better 
terms than those prevailing at present, 
when millers are cutting prices so keenly 
among themselves. 

First, the necessity of using imported 
wheat would in time be much reduced; 
secondly, the mills able to mill the home 
grown wheat most economically would be 
those situated among the wheat fields, 
as they could draw their supplies direct 
from the farmers without the necessity 
of any rail charges whatsoever, either in 
getting wheat or delivering flour. This 
would mean that the redundant mills 
would be situated at the ports and not, 
as at present argued, in the country, and 
owing to the very great reduction in dis- 
tributive costs the consumer would be 
able to get the cheapest possible loaf, 
while the farmer would get the highest 
price economically possible for his wheat. 
The great query is, however, whether 
the port mills would permit this turn o 
the tables. : 


FLOUR PRICES 


Flour has been particularly dull, sell- 
ers without exception complaining of 
lack of trade. There is more than one 
cause to account for this stagnation, 
which may be only temporary, but the 
much larger arrivals of flour which have 
enabled sellers to give delivery on con- 
tracts made some time ago has certainly 
eased the situation for many, and in 
practically removing the spot premium 
has put a stop for the moment to deal- 
ings in spot lots, as every one seems to 
have enough to go on with. 

It is considered that these more abun- 
dant arrivals will produce a reduction in 
turnover, in any case, but when one adds 
to this the fact that the millers have 
reduced the official price of straight run 
flour, and the bakers have made the very 
drastice reduction of 1d per 4-lb loaf, it 
would be abnormal if matters were ad- 
justed at once to the new conditions. 
There are a number of reports current 
that home millers have filled up the bak- 
ers for the next two months. 

Notwithstanding the variable  ex- 
changes, the prices of flour for shipment 
keep very steady, and this in face of 
small purchases by importing houses on 
this side. It is true that the date of 
shipment gets further off almost daily, 
so that there seems but little likelihood 
of Canadian millers pressing for business 
at the expense of price in the near fu- 
ture, which is all to the good. Top Ca- 





nadian patents are offered at 36s 6d@37s 
6d for December shipment from the sea- 
board, with January shipment 3d more. 
Canadian export patents are offered at 
33s 6d upward for December shipment 
from the seaboard. 

Kansas flour is seldom heard of, and 
then is much out of line. 

Australian flour is quiet, and on pass- 
age is offered at 30s 9d@3Is, c.i.f., but 
for shipment Australian millers are firm 
at 32s@32s 6d, c.i.f. 

Town millers have reduced the official 
price for their straight run flour a fur- 
ther 6d per sack to 37s, delivered, which 
is about equal to 33s, net, cif. The 
actual taking price is, however, 35@36s, 
delivered. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour were heavy in the 
seven days ending Oct. 30, and are above 
requirements, the quantities, in sacks of 
280 lbs each, being: United States, At- 
lantic, 9,121; Canada, Atlantic, 10,441; 
Australia, 11,200; Germany, 257. 


WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market has been firm, in 
spite of big shipments, and prices have 
moved against the buyer. No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba on passage sold at 44s 
14%d, net. Shipping/shipped made 44s 
3d, October, and October-November the 
same price, November-December 43s@ 
43s 14%d, and December-January 43s. 
Rosafe, 6246-lb, afloat, offers at 43s, 
January-February at 40s 9d, and Feb- 
ruary-March at 40s 6d. Choice white 
karachi, November, 42s 6d. 


OFFALS 


There was a very good demand for 
these goods early in the current week, 
but the arrival of some lots from the 
Argentine eased prices a little. Bran, 
owing. to export demand, is firm, but 
below the best at £6 7s 6d, ex-mill; 
middlings are also below the best at £8 
5s, ex-mill. Plate pollards are unchanged 
at £5 lbs, @if., afloat, October at £5 
12s 6d, and October-November at £5 
lls 3d. Fancy Plate middlings are held 
at £8 10s, c.i.f. 

OATMEAL 


The trade in rolled oats and oatmeal 
has been very quiet, but prices for Scotch 
manufacture remain about the same, 
Midlothian offering at £21 per ton, and 
Aberdeen at £20, both ex-store, with lat- 
er delivery about £1 cheaper. London 
millers have reduced their prices 10s per 
ton to £17 10s, ex-mill. Except on the 
spot, the trade in imported is very slow, 
but some business is reported at about 
37s 9d, c.i.f., for November shipment. 
It is understood that there is no more 
obtainable at this price and position, 
shippers now asking 38s 6d for Decem- 
ber shipment. Rolled oats are about Is 
higher than this price at 39s 6d, c.i.f., 
December. 

BONAR LAW 

Britain today mourns the loss of a 
gifted statesman and a much-loved lead, 
er, for Bonar Law, after a life given tf 
the service of his country, has passed to 
his rest. In King George’s letter of 
sympathy to the bereaved family he re- 
fers to the dead statesman as a wise 
counselor and _ steadfast friend, and 
among other splendid tributes to his 
memory the prime minister of Canada, 
after referring to his unfailing courage, 
sound judgment and administrative capa- 
bilities, concludes with the words, “He 
passes, a gentleman unafraid, into the 
Great Beyond, and leaves behind him a 
name and a memory which shall ever be 
honored.” 

Bonar Law was one of Canada’s sons. 
He was born in New Brunswick in 1858, 
his father being a Presbyterian minister 


of Ulster descent, and his mother a na- 
tive of Glasgow. At an early age Bonar 
Law was sent to the High School in 
Glasgow, and when his school days were 
finished he was placed with a Glasgow 
firm of iron merchants. He became a 
very successful man of business, and at 
the early age of 42, having acquired as 
much money as he needed, he retired 
from business and entered the political 
world. 

He was returned as member of Par- 
liament for the Blackfriars division of 
Glasgow, and his maiden speech was in 
reply to an attack by Lloyd-George on 
the conduct of the South African war. 
He thereby revealed his powers as an 
orator. One who knew him well says 
that although he was not a literary man 
nor apparently a man of large reading, 
he had complete command of the art of 
expression and, moreover, he had a won- 
derful memory. He never wrote a 
speech, but could remember it exactly as 
he had thought it out, and if he used 
any quotation he would jot it down on 
a small piece of paper he could slip into 
his waistcoast pocket. 

His first ministerial office was under- 
secretary to the Board of Trade, and he 
became an ardent supporter of Joseph 
Chamberlain in his tariff reform schemes. 
These schemes, however, were relegated 
to the background on the return of a 
Liberal government, and a year later, to 
the surprise of many, Bonar Law was 
chosen as leader of the opposition in 
the House of Commons. He held this 
leadership for over nine years and under 
the coalition government in the years of 
the war his position was most difficult 
and of tremendous importance. 

Lloyd-George only attended the House 
on great occasions, and it was Bonar 
Law who had to decide most matters 
that came up. His pleasant temper and 
unfailing tact averted many a storm, 
and he increased his power by his ac- 
cessibility. He was a great smoker, and 
also a keen chess and bridge player, and 
he encouraged men to come and smoke 
and chat with him. 

His health broke down under the 
strain of his duties, and in March, 1921, 
he retired from public life. Meanwhile 
a powerful group of conservatives, known 
as the Die-hards, were working for the 
overthrow of the coalition government, 
and matters came to a crisis in the 
autumn of 1922. An election campaign 
was decided upon, Bonar Law was 
asked to support the party, and on 
Lloyd-George resigning in face of the 
situation, Bonar Law was asked by the 
King to undertake the premiership. This 
he promised to do for six months, and 
the general election placed his party in 
power. 

Very difficult domestic and foreign 
problems confronted Bonar Law, and his 
attitude in regard to France has been 
much criticized, but he maintained his 
old popularity in the House of Commons 
throughout. His premiership was one 
of the shortest on record, and after sev- 
en months at the helm he had to resign 
owing to serious throat, trouble, which 
after five short months has ended fatally. 
It is said that no mar could have played 
the part he played during some of the 
most strenuous years in the history of 
this country without being possessed of 
very rare qualities, and that character 
was the most dominant thing about 
him. 

NOTES 

George E. Hincke, vice president Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has left London for an extended trip on 
the Continent in the interests of his firm. 


Hugo McD. Pollock is withdrawing 
from the firm of T. S. Medill & Sons, 





Ltd., London, of which he has heen a 
director with T. Herbert Medil! since 
1920, in order to join the firm of Winter 
Bros., 79 Mark Lane, London. This 
firm, which has hitherto confined j!s busi- 
ness principally to wheat, is starting a 
flour department which will be under 
the management of Mr. Pollock. 


LIVERPOOL 
Demand for wheat has been on'y mod- 
erate; nevertheless, prices have been well 


maintained, chiefly owing to th large 
quantities shipped to ports out ide of 
Europe. American prices rema' very 
firm, as d& those of Argentina aij Aus- 
tralia, and Russia has not been (ite so 
prominent with offers lately. T! e Liv- 
erpool graded wheat futures hav ruled 
steady, with a slight advance. ‘ecem- 
ber, being 1d up from last week, '; quot- 
ed at 8s 9d, with March also sligiitly up 
at 8s 744d per 112 lbs. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 
Imported flour remains very di'l, and 


buyers are showing practically n« inter- 
est in anything beyond a few i juiries 
for American soft winter patents. which 
have been sold at prices ranging °!@35s, 
c.i.f. Small lots of Manitoba flours have 


been bought for November and first half 
December seaboard at about 35s. cif, 
and odd lots of arrived are being «juoted 
at 36s 6d@37s. Australian flours on 
spot are meeting with only a slow in- 
quiry at 33s 6d@34s, ex-store. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Home millers report a quiet weck, but 
have not reduced quotations as his been 
done in London. There are signs that 


millers are at last realizing that the pol- 
icy of cutthroat competition which they 
have pursued for so long cannot go on 
for ever, and occasionally one hears of 


a flour mill being closed down. !t is to 
be hoped that the millers soon wi!! make 
some sort of an arrangement by which, 
with a fair return to themselves, they 
can sell flour on an equitable and eco- 
nomic basis. 
LOW GRADES 
With prices now prevailing for \meri- 
can second clears, and very little Plate 
flour to be had, buyers are turning their 
attention more and more to home milled 
low grade flours, and it behooves ship- 
pers of American second clears to wake 
to the fact that they are losing « large 
proportion of their trade. 


FEED 


Although a fair business has passed 
in American linseed cakes for United 
Kingdom ports, Liverpool has re:ained 
very quiet, owing to the colossa! stocks 
of American cakes still in store h«re, for 
some of the big crushers her have 
enough to last several months. \n odd 
lot of American meal has bein put 
through to Liverpool at £11, c. f., for 
November seaboard. Bombay is « ‘Tering 
on spot at £10 15s, ex-quay, but ‘vithout 
result. English linseed cakes a:° slow 
and, with the report from one se: ion of 
the outbreak of foot and mouth ‘‘iseasé; 
business is not brisk. 


SCOTLAND 

The market is interested in tar ff con 
troversies as well as in prices the. days. 
The prime minister’s pronounce: ent 9 
favor of a tariff policy has excit::! much 
speculation, and sip is busy «ver the 
possibilities. So far as the curre :t mar 
ket prices are concerned there ‘5 little 
change. Arrivals are light, «0d_ the 
prospect of building up stocks before 
Dec. 31 is remote. 

The current prices for flour on the 
c.i.f. basis are as follows: home willers 
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rates, 32@36s, according to grade; im- 

rted top Manitobas, 34s 6d on spot 
and 34s for shipment; secondary grades, 
33s; American winters, about 35s; Ca- 
nadian winters, 33s 6d; Australian flour, 
gis 6d@32s 6d for October-November 
shipment. Pacific Coast flour is offered 
at 31s 6d, but it is too far away in re- 
spect of delivery dates. Kansas flour is 
still about 2s 6d out of line. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS AND TARIFFS 


Importers of flour as well as millers 
are taking keen notice of the political 
moves in the direction of tariffs and im- 
perial preference. There is a feeling 
here that the Canadian millers may easily 
be trapped by following the lure of so- 
called preference. Rumor here has it 
that the Canadian millers have been ap- 
proached as to the form in which they 
would like preference, and they are be- 
lieved to be partial to applying the prin- 
ciple to flour. 

It is pointed out that Canadian mill- 
ers ought not to forget that Britsh mill- 
ers might, if preference were introduced, 
be getting American wheat probably 
free of duty, whereas there would be a 
heavier duty on American flour. But 
the tendency would be for Australian 
and Canadian millers to attempt to get 
as much of the flour preference as pos- 
sible translated into price, and they 
may {ind themselves with our home mill- 
ers having a pull of about Is 6d per sack 
in selling price. Obviously, this would be 
a situation much to be desired by British 
millers. It is all mere speculation, but 
the traders here would like Canadians to 
approach the matter with both eyes open. 

There is a general feeling that no Brit- 
ish government would dare to tax the 
primary foods. The prime minister is 
believed to favor the device of devoting 
the revenue from duties on manufac- 
tured articles toward the subsidizing of 
freights on food. But here again, it is 
feare, the flour trade may suffer, be- 
cause the tendency always is to favor 
the cheapening of wheat rather than 
flour in ocean costs, owing to the easier 
manner in which it can be loaded and 
discharged at elevators. So that, no 
matter what form the tariff takes, it is 
believed that the flour trade would be at 
a disadvantage. Meanwhile, though the 
whole subject is still in the air, the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Importers is 
watching developments closely. 


EMPIRE WHEAT OUTPUT 

In view of the talk of imperial pref- 
erence, Sir James Wilson, who was for- 
merly agricultural administrator in In- 
dia and is now retired and living here, 
has been giving attention to the question 
of whether the empire could be self-sus- 
taining in breadstuffs. From statistics 
he finds that the post-war position is 
very different from the pre-war one. 
Before the war the empire was not self- 
sufficient as regards wheat, the net im- 
ports having on the average of five years 
exceeded the net exports by some 6,000,- 
000 qrs. But in each of the last three 
cereal years the net exports have ex- 
ceeded the net imports, the average ex- 
cess having been 8,000,000 qrs. Last year 
the three exporting countries actually ex- 
ported 15,000,000 qrs more than the im- 
Porting countries imported. 

During the current cereal year, thanks 
mainly to Canada’s excellent crop, the 
surplus available for export in the three 
exporting countries is likely to be large 
enough to supply all the importing coun- 
tries of the empire with more than 
double the quantity of wheat they will 
Tequire to import. As the area under 
Wheat is likely to continue to expand in 
all three exporting countries, it seems 
practically certain, in Sir James Wilson’s 
view, that for many years to come the 
empire will grow much more wheat than 
it itself requires, and will have a large 
surplus to spare for export to foreign 
countries. Probably it is also more than 
self-sufficient as regards barley, oats, rice, 
and potatoes. 


IRELAND 

The flour market has been very firm, 
not due to any marked advance in the 
Price of wheat but more to the fact that 
the rate of exchange has operated against 
buyers on this side. Consumers general- 
y have allowed their stocks to get low, 
and there is a healthy consumptive de- 
mand for spot or near at hand flour, 


which is likely to keep prices firm for 
some time in the Irish market. 

The strike in Dublin and the south of 
Ireland is practically settled, and large 
cattle shipments have taken place from 
the larger ports. Although there is a 
small section still holding out in Dublin, 
the long period of distress and discom- 
fort appears to be drawing to a close, 
and there is more disposition to buy 
flour for shipment to Dublin and the 
south. 

FLOUR STOCKS 

Stocks of flour on spot are still at a 
vanishing point, there being nothing in 
store in either Belfast or Dublin worth 
mentioning, and practically the only ar- 
rival this week is a little lot of about 
15,000 bags which went direct into Bel- 
fast. Importers could get quite a satis- 
factory margin for any really high grade 
strong flour it they were able to give 
immediate delivery, but this they cannot 
do, and although some tempting offers 
have been made to bakers who have a 
little of this class of stock on hand they 
refused to part with any of it. Home 
millers, although very busy, are yet able 
to give prompt delivery on any sales they 
make, and this helps to keep in check any 
advance in the secondary qualities of 
bakers grade, the home millers practically 
controlling this end of the business. 


FLOUR VALUES 

It is still possible to buy a very fine 
strong patent at equal to 37s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin, for any delivery re- 
quired. English millers have been sell- 
ing freely at about this figure in Dublin 
and other southern ports. Dublin and 
south of Ireland millers are short of 
spring wheat flour, and are trading most- 
ly in soft flours at equal to 38s, net, 
c.i.f., Dublin and Cork, and are finding 
the competition from English millers 
much keener than that of those over-sea. 

Cables from Canada the current week 
have been practically the same as in the 
previous one, with the exception that the 
present firm prices would only be re- 
peated for December-January shipment 
from the seaboard and for one or two 
of the very highest grade short patents 
under well-known brands. It is not 
possible to buy under 37@38s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 38s, Dublin, a price which 
it is utterly impossible to obtain for such 
extended shipment. Millers, however, re- 
fuse to reduce prices. There have been 
some sellers of patents about Is below 
the best under outside brands and on 
the basis of about 36s 6d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 37s 6d, Dublin, but this was 
evidently for flour already secured by 
the importer. 

So far as export patent grade is con- 
cerned, millers are much more willing 
to sell at a reasonable price, and the 
difference between the very fine short 
patent and the export patent grade is 
being gradually increased. In the ma- 
jority of cases it used to be 2s 6d per 
sack, but now in some instances it is 
8s 6d. It has been possible to buy as 
low as 33s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 34s 
6d, Dublin, for December-January, while 
one very good straight flour has been 
offered at’ 33s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 

Some Minneapolis flours sold at about 
35s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 36s, Dublin, 
November-December seaboard, and prob- 
ably more has been done in this class than 
in any other during the current week. 
American soft winters are completely 
out of the running, and it is becoming 
more and more evident that local and 
English millers are going to control the 
trade in this commodity. The competi- 
tion in this class of flour is intensely 
keen, and our American friends do not 
seem able to quote prices systematically 
on an importing basis, with the result 
that only occasionally can importers do 
any business, and very often part of this 
is at the instance of the importer who 
desires to keep his connection and takes 
the risk of buying a little flour himself. 

Australian flours are still fairly good 
value and can be bought at 35s, full 
landed terms, Belfast, and a little more 
Dublin. Stocks, however, are getting 
small on spot, and shipment business is 
almost at a standstill. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is very firm. There has been 
a good demand for all spot stuff. Stocks 
of rolled oats are small, and there is very 
little on passage offering for near deliv- 
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ery. Those who have a little stock com- 
ing along are likely to do well, as the 
conditions on this side all seem in favor 
of a higher market and a good winter 
demand. There is no home made flake 
offering at anything like a competitive 
price with the imported article. The 
weather is continuously bad. Many fields 
of oats may never be cut except for 
feeding purposes. 

Irish flake meal is quoted on the basis 
of 46@47s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin, the price varying according 
to the mill and the quality made. The 
cheapest imported is 41s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 42s, Dublin, for November- 
December seaboard. Stocks of medium 
oatmeal are almost exhausted, those who 
have any to offer being able to get 40s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, per 280 lbs. 


FEED 


Mill offals are in very good demand, 
and the advance in price is a great help 
to millers in meeting the competition for 
flour. Finest broad white bran is main- 
taining its price at £11 per ton, full de- 
livered terms. Sharps and pollards are 
sharing in the improved demand, and are 
scarce, realizing £9@11 per ton, deliv- 
ered. 

Feedingstuffs have not been quite so 
firm, as far as the forward position is 
concerned. However, the demand on 
spot for all classes is keeping things very 
firm for near delivery. Cables for lin- 
seed cakes have been few on a basis of 
£11 10s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and £11 15s, 
Dublin, for very ordinary cake, and 
prime sorts £11 15s. Decorticated cot- 
ton cakes are very firm, and home mill- 
ers are able to get £13 per ton, delivered. 
There has been some inquiry for cheaper 
sorts of foreign cake, but there have 
been no transactions for shipment, al- 
though cables indicate that prices are 
about £12@£12 10s. Indian meal is 
quoted about £9 10s, ex-mill, Belfast, 
and £9 15s, Dublin, and demand is good. 


HOLLAND 


Under more normal circumstances the 
Holland market would undoubtedly have 
given signs of renewed activity after the 
spell of apathy experienced of late, but 
unfortunately it does not show much 
life. 

The weather of late, although mild, 
has been excessively moist, and heavy 
rains with stormy weather have pre- 
vailed without much interruption. The 
harvesting of the potato crop is in full 
swing, but the returns are unsatisfac- 
tory, and the quality leaves much to be 
desired. This had little or no effect on 
the home markets, which closed some- 
what lower on the week. 

The better stability of the American 
wheat markets created a more confident 
feeling, and should have induced import- 
ers to come forward more freely, in- 
stead of which they kept in the back- 
ground and it would appear that the 
heavy stocks referred to recently are not 
being worked off so freely as to make it 
prudent to cast about for further sup- 
plies. As it is, there is still sufficient 
flour here for the needs of the near fu- 
ture, and this is no doubt the cause of 
the present inactivity on the part of 
importers to entertain fresh business to 
any appreciable extent. 


IMPORTED FLOURS 


Offers received from United States 
millers during the past week were almost 
entirely for patent flours, for which the 
demand of late has been rather limited, 
as master bakers claim that they find a 
satisfactory sack of flour in the home 
milled commodity which can mostly be 
used without blending. Therefore, they 
do not feel inclined to pay a premium 
for the American patents, or at least 
not the difference in price now asked by 
importers. A few offers of well-reputed 
straight flour at 15.50@15.75 florins as 
being a price below the local mills’ quo- 
tation received some consideration, but 
business was narrow. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 
. Home milled flour declined again, to 
16.25@16.50 florins, and as the price for 
well-known brands of American hard 
wheat patents was held at around 16.75 
florins no business has resulted, as im- 
porters did not feel inclined to run the 
risk in connection with the date of ar- 
rival of such purchases, especially as 
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confidence in the wheat market had not 
been restored. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN QUOTA 


As an item of interest to those millers 
who contribute toward the Czecho-Slo- 
vakian supplies, it was recently reported 
in daily papers as coming from Prague 
that the November imports of wheat 
and flour had been fixed by the govern- 
ment on the basis of 750 carloads of 
cereals and 750 carloads of flour. 

France, however, will have a certain 
preference in obtaining the permits for 
importation, in consequence of the com- 
mercial treaty recently established be- 
tween the French and Czecho-Slovakian 
governments, which gave to the former 
country a preference for the supply of 
4,000 carloads of grain products per 
annum, It is further stated that, for 
November, permits have been given out 
already for 120 carloads of grain and 
600 carloads of flour, which, as regards 
the latter commodity, leaves but a small 
quantity to complete the full monthly 
allowance. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Buparest, Oct. 24.—The situation of 
the milling industry in this republic, and 
especially in the Slovakian districts, is 
extremely unfavorable. While most in- 
dustries are protected by efficacious im- 
port duties, foreign flours can be im- 
ported there free of duty, because the 
government maintains the principle that 
bread and other foodstuffs ought to be 
as cheap as possible. 

On one side the import of American, 
Hungarian and French flours is facili- 
tated by cheap railway tariffs, on the 
other by the high grain tariffs which 
were created during the war and are 
still in force, although those high freight 
rates were conformed to the depreciated 
crown exchange of that time and ought 
to have been reduced in the meanwhile. 

Also the new jute bags, filled with 
imported flours, are admitted duty free, 
while Slovakian mills are not permitted 
to reimport duty free the sacks in which 
they have exported flours. Moreover, 
the governmental taxes are enormously 
high and coal very dear. 

The expectations involved in the in- 
troduction of the so-called “licensing 
proceeding” have not been realized. 
Mills hoped that a check would be put 
thereby to the invasion of their market 
by foreign flours. However, according 
to official statistics, the flour import in 
August was twice as large as in the cor- 
responding period of 1922, viz., 164,200 
sacks of 280 lbs, the bulk of which came 
from the United States. The import 
figures are as follows: 39,700 sacks from 
Germany, but of American origin; 35,- 
900 from Hungary; 29,400 from Aus- 
tria (Hungarian flour in transit); 26,100 
direct from North America; 17,100 from 
France. For some time, also, Italian 
flours have found their way into Czecho- 
Slovakia. They show a fine outward 
appearance, but their quality has not 
yet been tested. 

In the period January-August, 1993, 
Czecho-Slovakia imported 1,066,680 sacks 
of flour, while the grain import came 
nearly to a standstill. In the period 
January-July the republic has paid for 
foreign flours a sum exceeding 300,000,- 
000 Czecho crowns. 

For all these reasons, mills in Czecho- 
Slovakia, and especially in the Slovakian 
counties, have to contend with enormous 
difficulties. Several large mills also, 
among them the Commercial mill at 
Kaschau, stopped working, while the 
mills at Nagy-Sdros, Csdny and Losoncz 
have reduced their output. The pros- 
pects of the near future are gloomy, and 
joint stock milling companies are pay- 
ing no dividends this year. 

Beno Scuwarz. 


AUSTRIA 

Buparest, Oct. 24—The outstanding 
feature of the market these days, which 
is of high importance for the victualing 
of Austria, is the reappearance of Rus- 
sian wheat on Austrian markets. 

Up to now nearly the whole trade be- 
tween Austria and Russia was arranged 
by German mediation. The Vienna All- 
gemeine Handelsgesellschaft, being de- 
sirous to establish direct relations be- 
tween the two countries, has founded, 
with the assistance of the Vienna grain 
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firms, H. Schwitzer & Sons, Strasser 
& Kénig, and Kohn Bros., an import 
company called “Grainstock,” which has 
come to an agreement with the Soviet 
authorities, for the direct supply of 
grain from Euxine ports to Trieste. 

The first steamer left Theodosia on 
Oct. 9, and arrived at Trieste with 4,500 
tons of Azima wheat, grown in the fer- 
tile Krim district. The quality of this 
wheat is said to be very fine, while the 
price is cheaper than first rate Mani- 
toba wheat of the same quality. 

For the southern districts of Austria, 
Styria and Carinthia the price of the 
Azima wheat is 3,725 Austrian crowns 
per 220 lbs, delivered at Graz; for 
Vienna, 3,800 Austrian crowns. It is 
probable that an important part of the 
cargo will be taken by Italian mills, 
which evince much interest in Azima 
wheat, as it was much liked by them be- 
fore the war on account of its high 
percentage of gluten. 

As the transport of wheat from Amer- 
ica requires much time, and the import 
of Jugo-Slavian and Roumanian wheat 
meets with many difficulties, owing to 
the lack of rolling stock in those coun- 
tries, it may be taken for granted that 
this first Russian steamer will be fol- 
lowed by many others, and that a regu- 
lar import business will be the result. 
The Azima samples are much liked on 
the Vienna Produce Exchange, and peo- 
ple there think that Austria is on the 
threshold of the regular importation of 
Russian wheat. Beno Scuwarz. 


HUNGARY 
Bupapest, Oct. 24.—The final official 
estimate of the Hungarian agricultural 
bureau concerning Hungary’s 1923 crop 
is as follows, 000’s omitted: 
Area, acres Yield, bus 
3,358 








67,685 

1,624 29,963 
1,157 19,706 
843 13,603 
2,428 51,507 


The agricultural situation is much im- 
proved, copious rainfall having broken 
the drouth all over the country. The 
soil is now quite fit for sowing, and field 
work is in full swing. Areas promise to 
be at least as large as last year. 

Since Sept. 28 a moderate decline in 
grain and flour prices has taken place, 
due to better arrivals as a consequence 
of farmers’ financial wants relating to 
the payment of taxes, which became due 
in October; nevertheless the tendency of 
the market is rather firm, especially with 
regard to the reintroduction of agrarian 
duties. 

SALES OF GRAIN 

The recent sale of 2,500,000 bus of 
wheat to the Swiss government was fol- 
lowed by the sale of 360,000 bus of rye 
to Austria. The rye was bought by the 
Vienna milling syndicate of Schiller & 
Vonwiller at 126 Czecho crowns per 220 
Ibs, delivered on the frontier. Rye 
flours are not much liked in Hungary, 
and therefore there is a relatively big 
rye surplus which can be marketed 
abroad without difficulty, because the rye 
production of Germany has declined, and 
the big Russian rye exports of pre- 
war times have enormously decreased. 


DUTIES REINTRODUCED 
From the outbreak of the war, duties 
on all agrarian products and flours were 
suspended in Hungary. Now these 
duties have been reintroduced; the duty 
on wheat amounts to 7.50 crowns and 
for flour to 15 crowns per 220 lbs, and 
as it is payable in gold crowns these 
rates amount in paper crowns to 28,507 
for wheat and to 57,015 for flour, while 
home grown wheat costs 96,000 crowns 
and home made patent flour 192,000 
crowns. This year Hungary has a con- 
siderable wheat surplus, therefore the 
wheat duty has actually no practical im- 
portance. Beno Scuwarz. 





CONSTANTINOPLE 


Constantinopte, Oct, 21.—The im- 
provement in the wheat market of Bul- 

ria, due to the settlement of political 

isturbances in that country, together 
with limited arrivals, have combined to 
strengthen our market and to raise flour 
prices. The situation will undoubtedly 
go on improving unless unfavorable cir- 
cumstances intervene. 

The small arrivals in general are due 
to the attitude of reserve taken by im- 
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porters in regard to perhamie new 
crop wheat; besides, local stocks do not 
encourage wheat dealers to place large 
orders at present. 

Arrivals between Oct. 1 and Oct. 20 
were as follows: No. 1 Manitoba wheat 
from the United States, 1,200 tons; Rus- 
sian wheat, 1,200; Bulgarian, 945,—a 
total of 3,345 tons. The flour imports 
consisted of 2,876 140-lb bags of soft 
wheat patent flour from New York, for 
which it is difficult to obtain even cost 
price. 

American wheat arrivals have fallen 
off conspicuously, mainly on account of 
rumors to the effect that import duties 
on cereals would be further increased. 
Besides, it was generally thought that 
Bulgaria would continue to offer her 
grain at the attractive prices of the past 
month, but with the establishment of 
order in that country and the resulting 
rally in her exchange, Bulgarian wheat 
offers no particular advantage to local 
buyers, and this has encouraged local 
importers to place orders with American 
exporters for some 1,500 tons of Mani- 
toba wheat. 

Fair-sized quantities of Russian wheat 
are being unloaded at Constantinople, in 
addition to cargoes shipped directly to 
Greek ports. The sales of this wheat 
are operated through the commercial of- 
fice of the agency of the Federation of 
Russian Republics, this city, terms of 
payment being 30 per cent in advance 
and the balance against documents here, 
on the arrival of cargoes. The latest 
sales concluded were at £10 2s per long 
English ton (2,240 lbs), c.i.f., this port. 
No exact figures as to the Russian crop 
are available, but the start made will 
surely continue for some time, and it is 
believed that at the conclusion of a com- 
mercial convention between the Soviet 
government and this country, at present 
under consideration, business will be 
stimulated. 

Needless to say, no business in flour 
can be foreseen under the present tariff 
regulations. Many hopes were laid, how- 
ever, on the much discussed commercial 
pourparlers with the United States. rep- 
resentatives, so every one was disap- 
pointed to learn, after the first session, 
that these negotiations covered (1) 
damages borne by American nationals 
during the great war; (2) facilities to be 
extended to American missionary organi- 
zations at Constantinople; (3) the ex- 
emption of custom duties on books and 
school material to be used by American 
missionaries. 


CONDITIONS IN ANATOLIA 


As for conditions in the interior of 
Anatolia, they are very bad. Accord- 
ing to the Turkish press, crops have been 
damaged in some regions, as a strong 
and dry wind caused the grains, which 
were in the period of formation, to drop 
and scatter. These regions are conse- 
quently threatened with serious scarcity. 

The villagers run to the stations for 
bread, the price of which is rising con- 
tinually. No seed has been furnished to 
farmers, and it is feared that it may 
not be distributed in time for winter 
sowing. The natural conclusion to be 
formed from this state of things is that 
the country will have to import heavily 
to fill immediate needs but, for the 
present, importation into Anatolia is 
severely restricted and, besides, the pop- 
ulation cannot pay the high prices de- 
manded, and rendered still higher by 
heavy taxation. 


TURKISH ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Economic conditions in this country 
are very bad. The new budget provides 
no funds for reducing things to order, 
and government officials are suffering 
from the prevailing dearth of goods and 
money, and require higher salaries. We 
are on the eve of an exchange of popu- 
lations and their settlement, which proc- 
ess requires large funds, but how these 
expenses are to be covered no one knows. 
In the meantime, high officials speak of 
canceling the Chester contracts and un- 
dertaking the building of railway lines 
with funds supplied by over-sea lenders. 
So far the Great National Assembly is 
not willing to allow any concessions or 
privileges to its new creditors, and it 
will be interesting to see who become 
creditors. 

The general trade in this city has been 
limited to a hand-to-mouth demand, most 





importers abstaining from entering upon 
the smallest deal until an improvement 
or some change takes place, according to 
which they will direct their business 
policy. 

Exchanges have been rather firm, with 
no important fluctuations. Last quota- 
tions were as follows: 776 pesetas to the 
pound sterling, 57.5 to the dollar and 
60.5 to the leva. 

FLOUR PRICES 

Prices for spot flour on Oct. 20 were 
as follows: soft wheat patents, $5.90 per 
bag of 140 lbs, import duties paid; local 
milled “Extra” flour, from Manitoba 
wheat, $6 per bag of 72 kilos, net; from 
Bulgarian wheat, $5.50 per bag of 72 
kilos, net. 





JUGO-SLAVIA 


Buparesr, Oct. 24.—The official esti- 
mate of the cereal crops and surpluses in 
ee are as follows (000’s omit- 
ted): 


Qualities are quite satisfactory; even 
Servian wheat which generally contains 
10 per cent admixture, is much better 
now and shows only about 2 per cent. 
As the corn crop also shows a surplus 
of about 7,350,000 bus, Jugo-Slavia has 
now an opportunity of getting rid of the 
deficit in its trade balance (which in 1922 
amounted to 1.5 milliards of dinars) by 
means of a reasonable export policy; 
however, the stringency of money and 
the lack of rolling stock, as well as the 
continual enhancements of railway tar- 
iffs, are causing enormous difficulties. 

The printing press of the National 
Bank, which is authorized to issue bank 
notes, was brought—owing to the defla- 
tory policy of the government—to a 
complete standstill many months ago, and 
this has led to a scarcity of money which 
is so acute that, for instance, at Zagreb 
there are many firms which through the 
scarcity of bank notes are unable to pay 
the salaries of their employees. 

According to a rough estimate by Dr. 
Stojkovic, a capital of 689,000,000 dinars 
is required for the export of the above 
mentioned surpluses, viz., 356,000,000 for 
purchasing of goods, 183,000,000 for 
freights and 150,000,000 for export 
duties, while the National Bank of Jugo- 
Slavia has granted for this purpose only 
150,000,000. 

The reduction of the export duties on 
wheat and flour from 30 dinars to 25 
dinars per 220 lbs is more than offset by 
the enhancement of railway freights. 
The price of wheat in the Bacska still 
is 1420 Jugo crowns per 220 lbs. 

The flour trade is dragging slowly, 
because consumers are in expectation of 
cheaper prices, the dinar exchange hav- 
ing risen at Ziirich from 6.37 to 6.57. 

Dalmatia, which ought to be the best 
flour market for Jugo-Slavian mills, has 
imported large quantities of Italian 
flours, the quality of which is said to be 
inferior to that of home made, but their 
cheap price proved tempting. The Mol- 
ino Pantanella, at Naples, the Societa 
Parmense di Macinazione, at Parma, and 
other Italian mills are selling patents at 
136@154 lire per 220 lbs ($5.45@6.20 per 
bbl), delivered, Trieste and -Jugo-Slav- 
ian frontier stations; soft wheat flours 
are still cheaper, and with such prices 
Jugo-Slavian mills cannot compete in 
Dalmatia. i 

The Jugo-Slavian milling industry, 
which attained a respectable level of de- 
velopment while the Bacska belonged to 
Hungary, is now claiming protective im- 
port duties on flours, in order to put a 
check to the invasion of foreign flours 
in Dalmatia. 

As to the a 
ficial rainfall 


icultural situation, bene- 
as facilitated field work. 
Beno Scuwarz. 





ILLINOIS CORN CROP 

Cuicaco, Inru.—A. J. Surratt, Illinois 
agricultural statistician, in his monthl 
report says: “The state corn yield is well 
above average, but the merchantable 
portion of the crop is less than usual; 
reserves of old corn on farms are the 
lowest in years; unusually favorable 
yields are reported for white. potatoes 
and soy beans as a rule, according to 
the Nov. 1 report of the federal crop re- 
porting service for Illinois. 

“The average yield of corn on IIlingis 
farms this season is 37.5 bus per acre 
upon 8,975,000 acres, giving the state a 
total production of 337,313,000 bus. This 
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is about 24,000,000 more than the crop of 
1922, and compares with 338,259,000 bus 
the average for the past five years. The 
1922 yield was 35 bus, and the 10-year 
average yield per acre is 33% bus. 4 
full or normal yield of corn for [linojs 
would be about 44.3 bus. ; 

“The proportion of unmerchantable 
corn in the state is large. Probably the 
best yield and quality will be found jp 
the west central portion. The merchant. 
able quality of the state crop is reported 
at 79: per cent, compared with 9) per 
cent of the 1922 crop, and the average 
of 83 per cent. Owing to high mer -hant- 
able portion of 1922 crop, heavy farm 
feed requirements and attractive price 
this fall, farm reserves of corn are the 
lowest since 1917. Farm reserves of old 
corn in the state are reported to be 9 
per cent, compared with 5.2 per cent last 
year, and the average of 4.5 per cent.” 


S. O. Werner. 


SIEBEL INSTITUTE COURSE 


Special Two Weeks’ Class in Ceres! and 
Milling Chemistry to Be Conduct: :1 
in Chicago ‘ 


Curicaco, I11t.—The Siebel Institvute of 
Technology has announced that it will 
conduct another special two weeks’ 
course in cereal and milling cheiuistry, 
similar to the one of last May, to start 
on Monday, Jan. 28, 1924. This wil con- 
sist mainly of laboratory work, and a 
number of very essential tests and de- 
terminations will be taken up. The ten- 
tative schedule for the course is as fol- 
lows: 

Testing of flour, including deterinina- 
tion of color, absorption, moisture, glu- 
ten, ash, acidity and expansion; baking 
tests made with different kinds of flour 
and of different grades; determination 
of protein, fat and crude fiber; complete 
analysis of wheat, rye, bran and feed, 
including determination of  car)ohy- 
drates, protein, fat, fiber and ash; |)lend- 
ing of flours for a predetermined con- 
position; blending of feeds according to 
the desired nutritive properties; prepar- 
ing different solutions used in making 
various tests, particularly normal acid 
and alkaline solutions, and methods of 
standardizing them. 

No entrance examination is required, 
but in order that individual and personal 
attention may be given to each student, 
only a limited number of applications 
will be accepted. There is an unusual 
demand for a short course of this kind, 
and the indications are that the class 
will fill up very rapidly. Those inter- 
ested should therefore apply for further 
particulars at once to the registrar, 
Siebel Institute of Technology, 953-966 
Montana Street, Chicago. 


A. S. Purves. 











RUSSIAN GRAIN INSPECTION 

Wasuincton, D. C—A Russian grain 
inspection board, which is to contre! and 
inspect all Russian grain, has been ap- 
pointed, according to the American 
commercial attaché at Copenhagen. 

The inspection is directed from « cen- 
tral bureau, which has branches in all 
grain producing sections of Russi« and 
also at grain storing centers, regardless 
of ownership, and in all parts from 
which export takes place. In the future 
all grain will be classified, and there will 
be conducted an annual investigation of 
the crops, with a view to standardiza- 
tion of all grains. 7 

The inspection board will supervise 
the receipt of grains for the government 
food administration, will determine the 
shrinkage co-officient during storage, and 
work out methods for cleaning the grain 
and for improving its quality. fter 
classification a certificate will be issued, 
and if the is to be shipped by rail 
or waterway a waybill will be attached 
to the certificate and the railway com- 
missariat will then be responsilyie for 
the delivery of the grain at destination. 

In inspecting the grain the inspector 
will, according to certain rules, extract 
an average sample from each lot, which 
is to be kept or two months. (irains 
destined for export may, upon order 
from the grain inspector, be investigat 
when reshipped by rail, during transpor 
tation, upon arrival at delivery from the 
elcvator and, finally, upon being loaded 
into carrier. Cuartzs C. Hart. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By Curis O. ALBION 


Among the shady glens surrounding 
Greensboro, Ind., and set among the pic- 
turesque countryside, there is a little, 
old-fashioned mill which grinds out flour 
daily to the music of rippling water as 
it splashes over the wheel. The guid- 
ing spirit of this mill is Moses M. Hod- 
son, known for miles around as “Mose 
the Miller.’ He is no ordinary miller in 
a small town, for he is also widely known 
for the verse that he spins while his 
mill grinds flour. He has just published 
a book of poems called “Old Water Mill 
Rhymes,” which contains 72 little lyrics, 
each a reflection of the old miller’s life 
and thoughts as the water goes over the 
wheel of the mill under the hill. Very 
readable verse it is, too. 

“Mose” Hodson is one of the pic- 
turesque characters of the little village. 
His mill, in a valley at the edge of town, 
sings along day after day, the water 
pouring over the wheel in merry har- 
mony with the songs that burst from the 
soul of the poet-miller. Some may say 
that Mose’s verses lack the delicate re- 
finement of the academic poet, but there 
can be no questioning their joyous rhyme 
and sincerity. 

All outdoors belongs to the poet-miller 
and his songs. His neighbors and patrons 
like the quaint tunes, and buy the little 
book that he has published for their en- 
joyment. Copies of it are stowed away 
on the duty shelves of the old mill, but 
it is easy to brush away the dust. 

If one asks Mose why he sings, he 
replies, “The songs just come bubbling 
up as | work in the mill, and I spin 


yards while the mill grinds pounds.” 
On Saturday afternoons when the 
grinding is done it is a familiar sight 


to see “Mose” sitting high on his sacks, 
reading aloud, while his neighbors and 
friends who have gathered there listen 
in contentment. 

“Mose’s” mill is the gathering place 
of the neighborhood, It is not only his 
neighbors and friends close-by who en- 
joy the songs and poems he writes, for 
persons come from miles around to hear 


him read what he has written and to 
talk with this kindly old soul who has 
known both the joys and sorrows of 
work and love. They come to bask in 
his friendship, and soon all earthly cares 
are forgotten as he reads his rhymed 
revelations, When he gives them a rhyme 
of water flowing over the wheel, of 
water at the spring, or of the old swim- 
ming hole days of the boys of the neigh- 
borhood, the boys all get thirsty and call 
a temporary adjournment and hie to the 
deep flowing well just outside the mill 
door for a cooling quaff of Adam’s ale. 

The titles of the old miller’s rhymes 
are in themselves evidence of the whole- 
heartedness of the man. He sings of 
“Wild Roses,” “Falling Leaves,” “Up 
and Down the Old Mill Race,” “Sayin’ 
Howdy,” “My Old Corn Cob Pipe,” “Our 
Mother,” “The Old-Fashioned Girl,” 
“Thrills of Nature,’ “Golden Rod,” “A 
Little Tress of Hair,” “O, You June,” 
“The Bumblebee’s Nest,’ “Sweet Six- 
teen,” “The Willow Tree,” “Village Loaf- 
ers,” “Barefoot Boys,” “The Place Where 
We Were Born,” “The Razor Strap,” “A 
Woman’s Apron,” “When You Have the 
Blues,” “Some Old Friends” and many 
other typical Hoosier spirits. 

The spiritual side of Mose’s nature is 
revealed in his song of the “Evening 
Prayer”: 

“If, when I close my eyes to sleep, 

As stars are peeping from the sky 

And darkening shadows round me 

creep 
And colly cares are all laid by— 
If I’ve made burdens hard to bear 
Or caused a foot to go astray, 
Oh! Harken to my evening prayer; 
Forgive me now, Oh Lord, I pray!” 


His humor is reflected in such good- 
natured verse as the “O, You June”: 


“June’s the month of brides and roses 
So tradition old discloses, 
But we very well know 
When a girl gets a beau 
She’ll wed any time he proposes.” 


Moses Hodson’s Old Mill at Greensboro, Ind. 


One of Mr. Hodson’s chief delights is 
in pleasing folk of the churches round 
about by writing poems and verses in 
which he gives “local color” abundantly. 

“Old Water Mill Rhymes” is published 
by the Authors & Publishers Corpora- 
tion, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





NORFOLK 


Halting markets have characterized 
the flour situation recently. Flour is 
friendless, for all intents and purposes, 
and feed is being neglected. Mills are 
making urgent requests for shipping di- 
rections on bookings, and are offering 
attractive prices to purchasers for. im- 
mediate shipment, but even tempting of- 
fers are bringing few if any results. 
Kansas and spring flours, except for 
bakers’ use, are difficult to move in the 
jobbing trade, as soft winters are offered 
at much less. Advertised brands’ of 
springs are being sold by chain stores at 
prices which leave no margin of profit 
for the jobber, and the situation, gen- 
erally, is rather unsatisfactory. 

Michigan, Ohio and Indiana soft win- 
ter patents, top grades, are quoted $5.50 
@5.75 bbl, standard patents $5.10@ 
$5.40, Virginia straights $4.90@5.25, 
Kansas family patents $6.60@6.70, bak- 
ers grades $6.30@6.50, northwestern hard 
wheat patents $6.60@7, with advertised 
brands 50@75c more. 

Feed prices are lower, and few good- 
sized orders have been reported recent- 
ly. Standard bran is quoted $34.50@ 
35.50 ton, standard middlings $34.50@36, 
fancy flour middlings $37@38, and red 
dog $39.50@40. 

NOTES 

Norfolk’s new city market, erected at 
a cost of $525,000, and said to be one of 
the finest in America, has been opened 
to the public. Every article of food 
used in the home is handled there under 
city supervision. 

Increased shipments of flour through 
the municipal terminals at Norfolk for 
Great Britain and other foreign points 
are reported by Arthur G. King, port di- 
rector. These terminals get the bulk of 
flour shipments because of flour handling 
machinery installed there by the city. 


The Atlantic Deeper Waterways As- 
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“Mose the Miller’ 


sociation convened in Norfolk, Nov. 13- 
16, bringing 600 delegates from all parts 
of the Atlantic Coast pledged to urge 
upon Congress the completion of the 
chain of inland water routes extending 
from Maine to Florida. Prospects are 
that several important links in the chain, 
which is nearing completion, will be fin- 
ished next year. Members of the trade 
here are deeply interested in the project 
because of the possibility that it would 
eliminate the freight difficulties involved 
in shipments from mills to the territory 
south of Virginia. 

JosepH A. Leswie. 





OKLAHOMA’S WAREHOUSE BILLS 
The last Oklahoma legislature passed 
two state warehouse bills. One, accord- 
ing to E. H, Linzee, state grain inspec- 
tor, is known as the Cordell bill, provid- 
ing $1,250,000 to assist farmers’ organi- 
zations in building warehouses where 
needed for the storage of grain, cotton, 
broom corn and other farm products. 
This bill is in litigation and has not yet 
become effective. The other, known as 
the Disney bill, is now in operation. Un- 
der this measure any elevator or ware- 
house that is in good financial condition 
may be licensed to operate as a state 
bonded warehouse by being proper! 
bonded to the state and complying with 
the insurance requirements. Storage 
certificates may then be issued against 
the stored commodity. These are ne 
tiable, and are considered by the Okla- 
homa bankers as the best of security for 
loans. Under this warehouse arrange- 
ment grain may be stored in any elevator 
that is bonded, and money borrowed on 
the seenae certificates by its owner. Be- 
fore certificates are issued: the grade of 
the commodity must be determined under 
the federal grades by the state cotton 
grading and grain inspection depart- 
ments. The state warehouse bills operate 
under the direction of the state board 
of agriculture. 
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with lightning speed, but their owners 
seemed to live in a constant conflict with 
a desire to flee from their care and ex- 
pense to a more simple existence in 
Europe, American hotels, or a gypsy 
life in automobiles. 

Therefore my own quest narrowed 
quickly to the chief essential: simplicity. 
Also should a real “home” not reflect its 
owner’s thoughts, taste, and feeling 
rather than an architect’s impersonal 
skill and taste? To live in a house 
evolved from another’s brain must be 
as unsatisfactory as adopting some one 
else’s child. Also, can new bricks, smart- 
ly varnished floors, glittering plate glass, 
and imitation antiquity give birth to that 
affectionate sense of intimacy with the 
past which an old structure affords? 
Real age brings with it a thousand sen- 
timents and associations which hallow 
ancient walls. Therefore my quest ex- 
acted something old, as well as simple. 

Yet the longing for something unique 
still clung to my imagination. Pergolas, 
swimming pools, ornate teahouses, and 
brand new baronial halls were as plenti- 
ful as huckleberries in a pasture. Only 
a more plethoric bank account than mine 
was needed to possess them. Might there 
not be somewhere a mellowed oddity, 
simple, old, and yet unique? This com- 
bination seemed too much to ask of the 
gods. 

But one radiant day, when climbing a 
gentle hill not 10 minutes’ walk from the 
center of historic Stockbridge in Mas- 
sachusetts, under an arch of ancient elms 
I espied a long, gray structure, hoary 
with age. It stood about 150 feet back 

. from the road, one side rising from a 
stream which flowed over mossy bowl- 
ders, and at the foot of a rocky cliff 
covered with primeval trees, whose 
branches bent across the clear, singing 
waters above the mossy roof as though 
to shelter it from the passing years. 

The land sloped downward from the 
road to a tree fringed precipice, where 
the stream disappeared in its winding 
course among flickering shadows into 
mysterious beauties beyond. Through a 
gap in the trees one glimpsed across a 
verdant valley, great, forest clad hills 
rising serenely to the sky. Solitude and 
peace exhaled from it all, although a 
post office, shops, and the gay modernity 
of a famous inn were only 10 minutes 
away. 

Intrigued by the dim beauty of the 
place, I investigated. Through apertures 
where windows once had been were dis- 
covered an interior filled with rusted ma- 
chinery, débris of shavings, great beams 
draped with spider webs, and the accu- 
mulation of a century of past useful- 
ness. Passing around the building, a 
gigantic, oaken wheel came into view, 
rising from the stream through a terrace 
more than 60 feet long, which ended 
abruptly, high above the water. Across 
the terrace, in midair, stretched ponder- 
ous beams inset with bits of rusted iron 
and cogs. 

As the land sloped downward, the 
building was two stories on the road 
frontage, and three stories on the inner 
side. On examination, one could see the 
solidity with which it had been con- 
structed, to withstand the vibration of 
whirring machinery and spring freshets. 
Granite bowlders protruded here and 
there through the ground, proving its 
rocky foundation, dryness, and the 
purity of its substrata. -From the mossy 
roof a battered chimney rose, and 
through sundry apertures the free winds 
of heaven and sunlight entered. 

The whole place was redolent of age, 
serenity, and seclusion. Birds sang un- 
afraid. Squirrels darted from bole to 
bole among stirring leaves, and peace 
seemed to brood with folded wings above 
that ancient roof. 

Found at last! Age, originality, com- 
fort, beauty, and simplicity. To make 
them all mine was the next thing to be 
done. Investigation revealed the fact 
that the mill had been in the possession 
of the Yale family for more than a hun- 
dred years and its owner regarded it as 
a precious and historic relic. The sug- 


gestion to part with it was not consid- 
ered until it was made plain that the 
building was not to be demolished, but 
preserved, improved and made a thing of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF A MILL 


(Continued from page 763.) 


beauty. As imagination drew a picture 
of flower boxes under each window, holly- 
hocks ablaze against its gray walls, a 
lawn to replace the neglected kitchen 
garden, vines to clamber to eaves, the 
terraces to be mended and made into an 
outdoor pleasure place of tea table, 
swinging divans, rugs, and flowers, its 
interior to be transformed into a home, 
the owner’s enthusiasm also took fire and, 
in an hour from my first glimpse of this 
paradise it was mine! 

Thus I had a building 47 feet long by 
25 feet wide to work upon. No parti- 
tions existed. Ladderlike, broken stairs 
led up to the third story, its peaked roof 
in excellent condition. Another ladder 
led below to where earth, rocks and 
rusted wheels and cogs littered the 
“floor,” opening out on the lower ter- 
race, level with the lawn-to-be. A trap 
door opened through the main floor to 
this cavernous place beneath. From the 
front door, ironbound and solid as 
though for a fortress, the eye passed 
through the main floor to the trees and 
wheel beyond, under a low beamed ceil- 
ing. The floors were of wide, hand cut 
planks, equally solid, and the walls of 
similar planks were sealed against weath- 
er, cold, or heat; strong, thick, and redo- 
lent of old, sun warmed wood. 

Before long, carpenters and a builder 
were requisitioned, who endeavored po- 
litely to conceal their belief that the 
owner was a bit mad in contemplating 
the possibility of transforming this 
shanty into an up-to-date domicile, but 
when the junk man had carted away his 
last load of machinery and rubbish, and 
dimensions were divided into sane rooms 
—four bedrooms, dining room, pantry, 
cellar, kitchen, two bathrooms, living 
room 47 feet long and (except for bed- 
room and bath partitioned off on the left 
of the front door) its whole 25 feet of 
width—their skepticism disappeared and 
sympathy for the spirit of my dreams 
emerged from their predilection for var- 
nished pine flooring and plastered ceil- 
ings. Their approval augmented when 
they learned that porcelain tubs, electric 
bells and lights, set washtubs, and a mod- 
ern range were to make comfort prac- 
ticable, and that the mill’s individuality 
and picturesqueness could wed happily 
with utilitarian methods of living. 

The living room was first on our pro- 
gramme. The floor and beamed ceiling 
were left intact, but colored a deep, cin- 
namon-brown. An old colonial mantel 
was found for the new chimney built of 
old bricks, from a house about to be 
pulled down. Delightful hand made 
windows were acquired with their solid, 
old shutters, which were painted green, 
like the window boxes beneath them. 
The outer walls were left unpainted in 
their mellow gray, and at the farther 
end, opening on the upper terrace, wide 
glass doors were placed, allowing a view 
through the entire length to the trees 
and wheel beyond. Wall board covered 
the too rugged walls, paneled and paint- 
ed a glowing salmon-orange-pink. Loose- 
ly woven linen, dyed to match dado, 
beams, and floor of cinnamon-brown, was 
hung at windows, and brilliant rugs of 
Dutch hemp were laid on the old floor. 

The furniture proved to be the most 
difficult problem. Handsome mahogany, 
no matter how old, would never do in so 
rustic an interior, for millers could boast 
no such luxury. So delightful trips about 
the country among farmhouses procured 
rush bottomed chairs, a spinning wheel, 
Indian jars, brass and copper, old prints, 
which, with quaint cretonnes of delft 
blue, made color, comfort, and effect 
without one jarring note. Other souve- 
nirs from foreign lands were allowed 
here and there; priests’ peplums of Sicil- 
ian cotton, coarse in texture and brilliant 
in color, were hung on the little stair 
rail, and on the screen made of sacking, 
Breton crockery, African mats, and 
Italian hand woven table covers lent in- 
terest, while keeping within bounds of a 
mill’s simplicity. ‘K few wicker chairs 
and sofas, cushioned, gave for bodily 
comfort, and flowers in every corner did 
the rest for the living room. 

The owner’s bedroom, one side open- 
ing on the stream and the other on the 
front, was more daintily coquettish. 
Spindle bed, rush bottomed chairs and 


tables were painted light blue to match 
the border of the rug from the Vale of 
Cashmere, which was embroidered over 
its cream center in pale green, pink, and 
blue. The bathroom was partitioned off 
by a door found there, running on little 
iron wheels and rail. Walls and doors 
were gene pale yellow to harmonize 
with the cinnamon colored beams. Ten 
feet below runs the stream, and leaves 
from the trees on its other side drift 
through the windows to the floor. 

The upper story proved interesting. A 
mossy roof is all very well, but on a 
lot summer night air space between it 
and the sleeper is essential. So a ceiling 
of wall board was constructed 10 feet 
below the peaked roof, and partitions 
run up making two large bedrooms the 
full width of the building, one across 
each end. Huge closets were possibile by 
walling in the sides of the rooms a few 
feet to meet the slope of the ceiling. 
Between these rooms another bathroom 
and bedroom were fashioned and the 
floor throughout left in its pristine state. 

The guest room on the road side of 
the house was done in apple green as to 
woodwork, doors, and furniture. Rag 
rugs were laid on the floor, and cretonnes 
covered with pink water lilies and green 
leaves hung at windows and laid on 
tables. The walls were left cream col- 
ored to match the filmy inner window 
curtains. The door which opened on to 
nothingness, where the hoisting tackle 
formerly lifted material, was cut in 
halves, the lower part securely fastened 
to prevent accidents, and the upper half 
inset with one large pane of glass, and 
curtained. Through this the occupant 
can enjoy the sight and sound of the 
waterfall which tumbles to its rocky bed 
under the trees. 

The other large bedroom facing the 
wheel and stream, being for a boy, was 
more soberly treated. The old cherry 
furniture was left brown, and curtains 
of yellow daffodils and a gay rag carpet 
lightened its utilitarian Schelate The 
walls of cream were enlivened by sport- 
ing prints; a reading lamp with yellow 
shade and a silk patchwork bedspread 
lent cosiness sufficiently evident to tempt 
even a busy miller to repose. 

Between these two rooms another bed- 
room and another bathroom open on the 
narrow hall. Both have skylights, over 
which drooping branches of the trees 
across the stream make a green canopy. 

Then the lower floor, the greatest de- 
light of all, was assaulted, for the con- 
dition of earthy, rock strewn flooring 
and its half demolished frontage present- 
ed many difficulties. First of all, old 
clapboards had to be found to match the 
rest of the outer surface of the building. 
These were located buried under a neigh- 
bor’s woodpile, and other old windows 
from the demolished house in the village 
were placed decorously where windows 
ought to be. 

The third part of the floor space facing 
the lower terrace and wheel was made 
into the dining room, with long, glass-set 
doors opening wide upon the shimmering 
greenness and rippling waters without. 
As brilliant sunlight was in the fore- 
ground, this room called for quiet color- 
ing, so the natural pale gray of the 
crushed limestone wall board which made 
walls and ceiling was left its natural 
color, paneled in strips of a somewhat 
darker gray. Ordinary kitchen tables, 
chairs, china closet, and an old kitchen 
cabinet were found, and all painted the 
same pale tint of gray. The heavy 
beams above were similarly treated, and 
then color was added by a gay rug in 
which coral-pink predominated to match 
the cretonne curtains of coral-pink and 
willow-gray at door and windows. One 
sole ornamentation was allowed on the 
walls beside the narrow gray shelves two 
feet beneath the low ceiling to hold 
bric-a-brac. This ornament fs a large 
oil painting by Otto Somer of a deer 
drinking at a shadowed pool in a prime- 
val forest. Beyond its graceful head a 
coral tinted sky gleams above the dark 
trees. When one descends the little 
staircase the illusion of forest life is 
there to match the woodsy scene without. 

Next to the dining room is another 
room for a servant, opening into the 
pester, in which a utilitarian but sadly 
anal stove of large dimensions gives 
heat to the whole house. 

The pantry is partitioned from the 
kitchen only halfway to the ceiling by 
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an opening hung with sheer white cyr. 
tains. The door opens on a cement 
floored sunken terrace under green, vine 
— lattices facing the lawn. 

The kitchen, opening on the stream 
had to be convenient, of course, but 
primitiveness was also essential. So its 
low beamed ceiling was whitewashed and 
the door opening directly on the water 
left in its rugged rusticity. Furniture 
painted a bright green, curtains tied back 
with green ribbon, shelves of green, and 
| seg san checked linoleum on the 

oor thus made the room appear a part 
of the greenness without. Set tubs and 
a modern range, electric lights and gay 
crockery robbed even an amateur cook of 
all apprehensions of sordid drudgery, 
The rest of the space, the last third 
facing the road, was already a rock 
walled cellar, cool and dark. 

Four stone millwheels had been found 
among the débris and these were utilized 
one in the hearth of the living room, two 
inset in the sunken terrace steps at the 
side of the house, and the fourth in the 
front step before the little green front 
door. On each side of it, molded into its 
surrounding cement, are the datcs 1810- 
1920. This chef d’ceuvre was the inspira- 
tion of no less a genius than !)aniel 
Chester French, the great sculptor. 

On the door were placed other vifts: a 
brass knocker from the house of ilie late 
John Bigelow and a brass knob frum the 
old Lentihlon house of New York, given 
by one of the family’s descendaiits. 

The garden was the next picasure, 
Color was needed against those o!\! gray 
walls, so beds were made eight fe! wide 
all about them. First against the house 
hollyhocks were planted, and against 
these pink phlox. From this backround 
other perennials were planted, gr:duat- 
ing down to a border of pansi:s and 
forget-me-nots. Nasturtiums were soon 
glowing in flower boxes under eac! win- 

ow and in the running box which capped 
the rail of the upper terrace, where awn- 
ings, rugs, and comfortable chairs, to 
say nothing of electric light, made an 
outdoor salon like the lower terrace. 

To shut out the curious world « hedge 
of lilac and syringa, the gift of Miss 
Lydia Field Emmet, was planted the full 


frontage on the road, where already its 
bloom, 12 feet high, forms a backyround 
for flower beds running also its full 


length. Against the hedge glow holly- 
hocks and phlox, and the beds themselves 
form an informal, unordered muss of 
scent and bloom, graduating down to 
forget-me-nots and pansies. About the 
front step itself, forget-me-nots }loom 
their message to departing guests. Over 
the door rises a green lattice covered 
with pink Dorothy Perkins roses, «nd the 
little green gate also has its |atticed 
—— similarly entwined with scented 
loom. 

To Daniel Chester French is due the 
charming idea of placing the gate, not 
parallel with the road, but set at an 
angle between two slender Normandy 
poplars, giving the approach oddity and 
charm. No path mars the lawn, but bits 
of stone inset in the sward protect feet 
from dew-wet grass. Clematis, /oney- 
suckle, woodbine, and hop vines em!)ower 
the building, and the beams above the 
lower terrace are now covered by wild 
grape and woodbine, which are rpidly 


groping their way across to the great / 


wheel. 

The usual storied building of romance 
boasts a ghost. The mill has nm such 
grim habitant. On the contrary, it. boast 
is being entirely free from the usu:! pest 
of mosquitoes and flies. No scrven in 
door or window is necessary. To ':«d oF 
to sew on the éerrace of a summer night 
by electric light is not only possi! ir, but 
the custom, as well as to sit within, 
windows wide to the night. Ar occa 
sional moth may flutter in, but ap) rent- 
ly insect life finds the mill not a‘ all to 
its taste. Much curiosity has ben ex- 
pressed a ren this phenomensn, and 
many explanations given, as ne‘ bors 
are not. so blessed. Some say tit the 
cold current of air rising from the stream 
deep between the rocky sides of i's bed 
carries away insects. Others claii that, 
the house being on a hill facing <outh- 
west, a constant breeze blows them away. 
But the fact remains that, even ‘uring 
the so-called mosquito season, the mill 
remains immune. _ 

A precious possession of historic -" 
terest, jealously guarded, is a number 0 
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rees, given by those Great Ones 
rained te save civilization ad the 
Great War. Soil was brought from 
France in which to plant them, and each 
tree has its letter of dedication written 
by its donor: General Pershing, Marshal 
Joffre, Marshal Foch, King Albert of 
Belgium, his sister, H. R. H. the Duch- 
esse de Venddme, Clemenceau, and H. M. 
the Queen of Italy. These verdant 
“allies” appear to find happiness in each 
other’s company in this garden of peace, 
mute reminders of the great struggle in 
that outside world where brute force de- 
stroyed so much loveliness. As Marshal 
Joffre said in his letter of dedication: 
“May these branches of my fir tree 
fnd firm root in American soil, thus 
uniting symbolically our two great coun- 
tries in a bond of evergreen memory and 
friendship.” 


FORTY-THREE YEARS AGO 


Pictures from Frank Leslie’s Mlustrated 
Newspaper Show Grain Elevators 
of the Eighties . 


The kindness of H. B. Collins, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has made available for 
publication in The Northwestern Miller 
two more interesting pictures of Ameri- 
can grain elevators in use nearly half a 
century ago. These pictures originally 
appeared in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper. Two others, sent to The 
Northwestern Miller by Mr. Collins, were 
published in these columns on Aug. 29. 

One of the pictures reprinted herewith 
shows the “bursting” of the Imperial 
grain clevator, in Chicago, from “over- 
pressure,” on Feb. 12, 1880, the sketch 
being by E, A. Sperry. Leslie’s had this 
to say of the catastrophe: 

“The Imperial grain elevator, located 
on the south side of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & (Quincy Railroad track, between 
Dearborn and State streets, Chicago. 
which burst open on the morning of Feb. 
12, under the great pressure of grain, 
was only completed about six weeks pre- 
viously, and cost between $90,000 and 
$100,000. 

“At an early hour in the morning the 
watchman employed to look after the 
elevator during the night was sitting in 
the boiler room. Suddenly he heard a 
tremendous crash, and at the same mo- 
ment the floor beneath him began to sink. 
He rushed through the door of the boiler 
room, and found that both the north and 
south ends of the immense storehouse 
had fallen ip. Mountains of grain, roof- 
ing timber and other débris arose on both 
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“Bursting” of the Imperial Elevator, Chicago, Feb. 12, 1880 


sides, completely blockading the railroad 
track and extending for 100 feet either 
way. 

“The wrecked building had been divid- 
ed into three parts, and used as an ele- 
vator, oatmeal mill and engine house. 
The elevator was 50x100 feet in dimen- 
sions, and located in the northern part 
of the building. The mill was 50x75 feet, 
and occupied the greater part of the 
southern part of the building. The ele- 
vator and mill were, including the base- 
ment, six stories in height. The esti- 
mated capacity of the elevator, when it 
was built, was about 150,000 bus of 
wheat, which was to be contained in 28 
large bins, built in the usual manner. At 
the time of the accident there were about 


123,000 bus of No. 2 spring wheat stored 
in the bins. 

“Although the cause of the accident 
has not been definitely settled, it is gen- 
erally attributed to weak foundations. 
However, since the grain blockade began, 
all the elevators in Chicago have been 
filled to their utmost capacity, and it is 
probable that the quantity of grain stored 
in this elevator was greater than it 
could support, even though the founda- 
tions were all right.” 

The other picture, published in Les- 
lie’s of Aug. 7, 1880, shows an elevator 
that had just been completed by the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad 
Co. at Jersey City. Concerning it, Les- 
lie’s says: 
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A Railroad Terminal Elevator in Jersey City, 1880 


“The new elevator of the New York, 
Lake Erie & Western Railroad Co., at 
the terminus of that road in Jersey City, 
which has just been completed and 
opened to business, is one of the largest 
structures of the kind in the country. 
It occupies an area, superficially, of 
90x360 feet. It has a total height of 155 
feet, without including the lofty flagstaff 
on its roof, and the building is a con- 
spicuous object to passengers by the 
Pavonia terry. 

“Its foundation rests on 6,000 piles 
driven into the water and the soft earth. 
This part of the structure was very dif- 
ficult and costly, the greatest care being 
necessary to obtain a secure foundation 
for the great weight of the superstruc- 
ture that rests upon it. The piles vary 
from 67 to 72 feet in length, and were 
driven as close to each other as possible, 
and cut off four feet below low water. 
Upon these is a grillage, or platform, of 
solid timber, two feet thick, upon which 
rest 248 stone piers 14 feet in height, 
7% feet square at the base and 31% feet 
square at the top, and upon this stands 
the superstructure. 

“The building contains 510 bins for 
the reception of the grain, each 60 feet 
deep. They are constructed of well- 
seasoned planking, six to eight inches 
wide and two inches thick, spiked one 
on top of the other. The entire bin ca- 
pacity is 1,400,000 bus, but the con- 
venient working capacity will be about 
1,000,000 bus. 

“The house contains 20 lifters—as the 
machinery for carrying the grain is 
called—10 on each side of the building. 
These lifters are of an improved kind 
and will be used either for unloadin 
cars or for delivering to vessels an 
barges. In all other elevators, it is said, 
this part of the machinery is not made to 
serve a double purpose, the pipes being 
either shippers or receivers. The hoist- 
ing power is supplied by two powerful 
engines, each of 600 nominal horsepower, 
es capable of being increased beyond 
this. 

“In front of the elevator is a pier 
1,000 feet long, and at each side of the 
house is a large and commodious basin. 
The one on the north side is for ships 
and larger vessels. It is from 175 to 210 
feet wide by 1,604 feet in length, and has 
a uniform depth of water of 25 feet. 
The basin on the south side of the pier 
is 120 feet wide by 1,605 feet in length. 
It has a depth of water of 15 feet, and 
is intended for the use of canal boats 
and light-draft craft.” 
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CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 


Canadian flour exports made a great 
forward movement in October. Official 
figures just published give a total of 
1,155,274 bbls in that month, as against 
855,232 in October, 1922. Details show 
the increases to have been in shipments 
to countries other than the United King- 
dom. Sales to the latter market and 
the United States declined appreciably. 
The fact that their sales for export are 
again on the increase will be gratifying 
to Canadian millers, and the further fact 
that this trade is now on a more profit- 
able basis will be still more to their 
liking. 

An interesting feature of this Cana- 
dian exporting business is the extent to 
which United States seaports are han- 
dling the flour. Perhaps the best way in 
which to set forth this fact is by means 
of a table. The figures are as follows: 


-——Barrels—— 
1923 1922 
25,260 39,840 


To— 
United States ..........eee0e- 
United Kingdom via United 








BOREED accccocesccccesscoce 140,243 96,372 
United Kingdom via Cana- 

Ce BONES on oe 008 8 60esenes 253,703 327,932 
Other countries via United 

DEMOED ccccccccccecccsesces 371,841 170,222 
Other countries via Canadian 

WOTED co cccvcessovcseteceees 364,227 220,864 

DOORN ccccccccccccecceves 1,155,274 855,232 


As to the prospect for a continuance 
of this exporting activity, it may be said 
that sales for shipment in November are 
more than sufficient to absorb all the 
flour the mills can make, and December 
is almost equally well sold up, while 
January business is coming in nicely and 
will likely reach capacity figures. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 
Canadian spring wheat mills report a 
good demand for their products. Do- 
mestic buyers are in the market steadily 
for flour and millfeed, and the mixed car 
trade is especially good. All mills are 
running full time, and the larger ones 
have their output booked well into the 
future. Prices hold at the levels that 
have ruled for several weeks. Quota- 
tions, on Nov. 17: top patents $6.30 bbl, 
seconds $5.80, first clears $5.60, in 98-lb 
jute bags, mixed car lots, delivered, On- 
tario points, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario winter wheat mills have diffi- 
culty in getting wheat. Undoubtedly, 
the bulk of this crop is being used for 
feeding purposes. Where flour is ob- 
tainable it holds at the price of the last 
several weeks, namely, $4.55 bbl, in sec- 
ondhand jute, car lots, basis Montreal 
freights. 

Two new factors in the market are 
having an effect on sales of flour for ex- 
port. These are the decline in sterling 
exchange and a rise in rates for ocean 
freight space. The joint effect of these 
two is to make the cost of flour to 
British or foreign importers fully 1s 
more than in the previous week, without 
any benefit to the Canadian miller or 
wheat producer. The basic price for 
flour at seaboard is exactly the same as 
in the week ending Nov. 10. Demand 
for export remains good, but sales are 
retarded in many cases by the causes 
named, Standard grades of export pat- 
ent spring wheat flour were quoted on 
Nov. 17 by mills at 34s 6d per 280 lbs, 
c.i.f., in 140’s, Liverpool or London, De- 
cember-January seaboard basis, usual 
terms. Other British port prices vary 
with rates of freight. For the reasons 
given in case of springs, Ontario soft 


winter wheat 90 per cent patents are 
also Is dearer at 34s, in cotton, c.i.f., 
Glasgow. Brokers buying winters for 
export offer mills $4.40 bbl, bulk, sea- 
board, for export. 


MILLFEED 
The millfeed market is bare of stocks, 
and mills are well sold on future pro- 
duction. A many contracts for 
shipment to the United States are being 
made, and the surplus production of 
feed from present heavy sales of flour 
for November-December will mostly go 
to that market. Prices hold firmly at 
previous figures. Bran is quoted at $27 
ton, in mixed cars with flour, shorts $30, 
middlings $86 and feed flour $42, net 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat remains scarce. 
Farmers are feeding most of the wheat 
they grow this year. It would be safe to 
say that the percentage marketed is the 
smallest on record. Prices are unchanged 
at 98c bu for wagon lots of No. 2 red 
or white at mill doors. In some cases 
mills are paying as much as $1 bu to 
farmers. Western spring wheat is worth 
$1.03% bu, on track, Georgian Bay or 
Lake Huron ports, for delivery to On- 
tario mills. 

CEREALS 


A notable feature of this market is 
the increasing inquiry for Canadian oat- 
teal for export. Concerns in Glasgow 
and other British markets that have not 
done anything in Canadian meal for 
years are reviving their connections, and 
actively seeking to do business. Appar- 
ently, Canadian oats are now at a price 
level that makes it possible for mills to 
grind for export in competition with 
other countries, especially the United 
States. Unfortunately, a serious decline 
in sterling exchange is making business 
difficult at the moment and there is also 
an advance in ocean freight rates to 
contend with: Millers’ prices vary some- 
what, but a fair standard quotation for 
rolled oats would be 38s 6d, and oat- 
meal 36s 6d, per 280 lbs, jute, cif, 
Glasgow, less 2 per cent on 60-day bills. 
Two or three mills that make fancy 
grades of rolled oats are getting more 
money than this for their offerings. 

The domestic market for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is improving steadily with 
the approach of winter, and consump- 
tion is sufficient to keep mills busy. Un- 
fortunately, the cutting of prices con- 
tinues, and on carload lots quite low 
figures have been named. However, car 
lot buyers are not numerous, and the 
bulk of the trade is still in mixed car 
lots, in which case rolled oats are selling 
at $6 per bbl of 180 lbs, in 90-lb bags, 
and oatmeal at $6.60 per bbl of 196 lbs, 
in 98-lb jute bags, mixed cars, delivered, 
30-day terms. Car lots 20c less. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is an excellent demand for feed- 
ing grains, either whole or chopped, in 
Ontario. Oats are cheap, and buyers are 
loading up with supplies for the winter. 
American corn is not so popular, now 
that it is out of line in price, and with 
the American dollar at increasing pre- 
miums the tendency is to shut off trade 
in American grain. No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern oats are quoted 2c lower at 48%4c 
bu; No. 3 Canadian western barley 6144c 
bu, track, Bay rts; American corn, 
No. 3 yellow $1.02%, 10 days’ shipment, 
United States funds, Toronto freights; 
standard screenings $22.25 ton, in bulk, 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Shipping companies notified Canadian 
flour mills of an advance in ocean 


freights under date of Nov. 10. This 
was effective at once, and applied to all 
Canadian and United States Atlantic 
ports. The average advance is 3c per 
100 lbs, but the actual amount varies to 
different ports. For instance, Glasgow 
is now on a 22c basis, whereas Liverpool 
and London are quoted at 19c, the old 
rate. On the other hand, Dundee seems 
to have suffered an advance of 6c. The 
new rates are as follows: Glasgow 22c 
per 100 lbs, Liverpool and London 19c, 
Leith and Newcastle 23c, Avonmouth 
22c, Dundee 28c, Aberdeen 29c, Ham- 
burg 18c, and Rotterdam, Amsterdam 
and Antwerp 19c. 


NOTES 


The Canadian Flour Export Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, announces that its London ad- 
dress is now 79 Mark Lane, E.C., 3. 


Of the total exports of wheat flour 
from this continent in September, Can- 
ada’s proportion was 22.5 per cent. In 
the same month of 1922 this percentage 
was 34.9, and two years ago 16.7. 


In the crop year ending last August, 
Canadian flour mills produced over 600,- 
000 bbls of millfeed, of which 116,782 
were exported. The percentage of ex- 
ports to home consumption was 12.7. 


Notwithstanding the heavy movement, 
rates of freight for carriage of grain 
from Thunder Bay to eastern lake ports 
show easier tendencies. Space to Buffalo 
is being chartered at around 3c bu, while 
Georgian Bay and Lake Huron rates are 
2l6c or less. 


The statement of the Hon. T. A. Low, 
minister of trade and commerce, Ottawa, 
to the effect that Canada has this year 
produced over 500,000,000 bus wheat 
came as a bit of a surprise to the trade, 
although many believe Mr. Low’s esti- 
mate to be approximately correct. 


S. C. McKinnon, director McKinnon 
& McDonald, Ltd., flour and grain im- 
porters, Glasgow, spent a few days in 
Toronto recently. Mr. McKinnon’s com- 
pany has business connections here and 
in other parts of eastern Canada, and 
the purpose of his visit was to call upon 
these. 

Several Norwegian vessels that have 
been handling wheat on the upper lakes 
are now loaded with cargoes of this 
grain for carriage through from Fort 
William or Port Arthur to transatlantic 
ports. They are leaving the Canadian 
service early, in order to be clear of the 
St. Lawrence before ice blocks the chan- 
nels. 

Flour millers of Ontario are still wait- 
ing for the decision of the board of rail- 
way commissioners in the matter of their 
appeal for redress of injustice embodied 
in present rail rates on flour for export 
via New York and discrimination against 
mills in southwestern Ontario. ese 
matters were submitted to the board the 
middle of September for prompt deci- 
sion. 

Fort William and Port Arthur report 
an unprecedented movement of flour 
over the Great Lakes. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. alone will handle 
some 300,000 tons of lake-and-rail flour 
up to the close of navigation, and the 
Canadian National Railways will handle 
a proportionate amount. Most of this 
flour is destined for export to United 
Kingdom and European ports. 


During the crop year ending A t 
last, Canadian mills produced a total of 
18,797,578 bbls flour, as against 15,527,- 
310 in the previous crop year. Of the 
1923 total, 11,069,054 bbls were exported, 
as against 7,878,589 in the previous year. 
Deducting exports from total production 
shows that Canada is consuming about 


7,700,000 bbls flour per annum, or some. 
thing less than one barrel per capita, 
James S. Craig, Glasgow, and Robert 
S. Craig, London, members of [t. Hun- 
ter Craig & Co. Ltd., flour in porters, 


arrived in Toronto Nov. 15 on their way 
to Minneapolis for the purpose of at- 
tending the Anniversary Celebration of 
The Northwestern Miller. They visited 
Montreal before coming to Toroito, and 


are renewing acquaintanceship with 
members of the flour trade in this part 
of Canada. 

Joseph Coulton, director Thomas Coul- 
ton, Ltd., which carries on a wholesale 


baking business in Ormskirk, Southport 
and Blackburn, Eng,, is visiting in To- 
ronto. Mr. Coulton reports that his 
company has greatly increased its capac- 
ity for making bread in the last year or 
two, and states that his present visit to 


Canada and United States is for !he pur- 
pose of studying modern metho<ls and 
of adopting any ideas that appe:r to be 
suitable to the English baking trae. 
Eastern millers are interested in the 
fact that considerable durum wheat 
seems to be showing up in the ins} ections 


at points in western Canada. uring 
October 396 cars of all grades of durum 
were inspected, and during tie two 
months of the new crop year ending Oc- 
tober, 747. Inspections for the corre- 


sponding two months of last yeir were 
1,429 cars. This wheat is not welcome 
in Canada, and it is to be hoped that 
western farmers will not allow them- 
selves to be tempted to produce any 
quantity of it. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation is advising members wlio may 
be doing business in Venezuela to regis- 


ter their brands in that market. ‘he as- 
sociation suggests that flour exjorters 
wishing to comply with this advice should 
appoint a local agent to whom power of 


attorney should be granted. The cost of 





registration is around $25 in United 
States currency. Further information 
regarding this matter may be o) tained 
from the commercial intelligence depart- 
ment, Ottawa, or the senior trade com- 
missioner, Montreal. 
MONTREAL 

Steady trade in spring wheat flour for 
home market, and little export business, 
is reported by Montreal millers, with 
prices unchanged, as follows, cr lots: 


first patents $6.30 bbl, seconds $5.80, 
bakers $5.60, jute, ex-track, less 10¢ 
for cash. 

Offerings of winter wheat flour are 
very light and deliveries slow. Business 
is quiet and prices firm, averaging $4.95 
@5 bbl, secondhand jute, with sclected 
grades quoted up to $5.10. Broken lots 
are selling at $5.20@5.30 in secondhand 
jute, and $5.50@5.60 in new cottons, ex- 


store. Winter patents sold on sample 
in new cottons are offered up to 95.85, 
ex-store. 

Business is fairly brisk in all lines of 
millfeed. Some mills are report«« near- 


ly sold out. Sales are being made of 
bran in car lots at $27.25 ton, shorts at 
$30.25, middlings at $36.25, wit!) bags, 
ex-track, less 25c for cash. Moullie }s 
selling up to $44 ton, with bags, deliv- 
ered 


Rolled oats are moving fairly well at 
$3.05 per 90-lb bag, delivered, and white 
corn flour at $5.90@6 bbl, jute, a: livered. 

NOTES 

John Stewart, former head of Stew 
art, Deneault & Co., grain and feed mer 
chants, St. Johns, Que., died on Nov. 12, 
after a lingering illness. 

Officials of Montreal harbor state that 
they are confident the quantity of gt” 
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led here during the 1923 season will 
reach over 120,000,000 bus. 
w. A. Black, vice president and man- 
ing director Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has been elected vice president of 
the ‘Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 
Scandinavia seems to be taking a fresh 
interest in Canada’s flour output. | The 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
has received several inquiries from va- 
rious Scandinavian firms lately, express- 
ing a desire to handle Canadian flour. 
A, E, Perxs. 





VANCOUVER 


The domestic market continues very 
quiet. With wheat gradually declining, 
‘obbers will only buy sufficient for im- 
mediate needs. Bakers’ business for the 
season is practically all contracted for. 
The small volume of flour being sold is 
subject to very keen competition, and 
list prices are being ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered; 50¢ bbl under list is quite com- 
mon, and some 75¢ reductions are known 
to have been granted, in order to secure 
orders. 

Millers are doing the main and profit- 
able part of their business in the export 
field. Orders of considerable magnitude 
have been placed by oriental buyers dur- 
ing November for Canadian hard spring 
wheat flour. The question of securing 
ocean space, Which was quite an obstacle 
in the way or business, has been over- 
come through the mills co-operatively 
chartering full steamers for flour. 

There is a steady demand from the 
United Kingdom, and although the busi- 
ness is not so profitable as the oriental 
trade, it absorbs any surplus of the 
higher grades. Lower exchange rates 
have cut the volume to a large extent, 
but buyers have raised their bids and 
easier wheat values have made a fairly 
steady run of business possible. 


WHEAT 

November shipment wheat is offered 
freely at 1144@2c under Winnipeg No- 
vember. Premiums have been gradually 
decreasing. Exporters are now basin 
their purchases on December wheat, an 
% over that month has been paid for 
straight No. 1 northern, first half of 
December shipment, but basis No. 1 
northern, with lower grades applying, is 
offered freely at 14%c over December. 
Exporters are buying rather liberally on 
all breaks in the market, and the pre- 
mium over Winnipeg December does not 
appear to interest them so much as the 
actual cost, delivered, Vancouver. 

The nature of recent buying indicates 
heavy sales made at higher prices, with- 
out the usual hedge, in anticipation of 
lower prices, or exporters are buying in 
anticipation of better prices before car- 
goes arrive at destination. In any event 
it is quite certain that business cannot 
be done at a profit, considering the pre- 
miums which are now being paid, the 
= of exchange, and the ocean freight 
rates, 

There is a fairly good inquiry for ship- 
ment to the Orient early in 1924, and 
considerable business is being done in 
sacked grain. United Kingdom buyers 
have not been able to pay enough recent- 
ly, due principally to the low value of 
English currency and ocean freight rates, 
which are much too high. Exporters are 
confident that rates will decline, but un- 
til they come down to a figure where 
business can be done at a profit, no fur- 
ther bookings will be made. 


MILLFEED 
Supplies of shorts remain about equal 
to demand, and straight cars are bring- 
ing $28 ton, Vancouver. Bran is more 
plentiful, and odd cars are being sold 
at $23@24 ton. The consumption of 
feeds has decreased considerably, owing 
to high prices, and feeders are finding 
satisfactory substitutes at lower figures. 
Feed flour is readily obtainable in 
straight cars at $3.30@3.40 bbl, deliv- 
ered, Vancouver. 


CEREALS 

Excellent business is reported in all 

a” <a. but millers are ex- 

encing no difficulty in keeping up 

with the demand. Prices remain firm 
and unchanged. 


OATS 
Alberta oats are now engaging th 
gaging the 

attention of local dealers on account of 





the British Columbia crop having been 
absorbed. Forty-pound No. 2 Canadian 
western oats are offered at $25.50 ton 
and No. 3 Canadian western or extra 
No. 1 feed oats at $24.50, f.o.b., cars, 
Vancouver. Notwithstanding the low 
prices, demand is not as brisk as might 
be expected at this season. Feed dealers 
report very light sales, and no improve- 
ment is anticipated until after Jan. 1. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


Rates to the United Kingdom are 
holding firm at 35s for November, and 
36s 3d for December and January load- 
ing. Shippers’ ideas are considerably 
below these figures, and very little busi- 
ness is being done. Any small parcels 
which have been booked have disclosed 
a weakening tendency on the part of 
owners. 

NOTES 

The Woodward elevator, Vancouver, 
which is nearing completion, is under op- 
tion to eastern Canadian grain interests. 

S. Mayer, Chicago representative of 
the Continental Grain Co., was a recent 
visitor on the Vancouver Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

R. C. Lawson, Calgary manager of the 
Canada Malting Co., Ltd., is visiting 
Vancouver. He reports a slight im- 
provement in the demand for malt, and 
anticipates increased activity in the 
business, now that Alberta has dis- 
pensed with prohibition. 

H,. M. Cameron. 


WINNIPEG 

The demand for flour for domestic 
consumption, which recently showed some 
indication of slackening, is now very ac- 
tive again, the Thanksgiving holiday hav- 
ing given fresh impetus to local buying. 
The export trade is also strong, and sev- 
eral of the largest prairie mills state 
that they are considerably oversold. All 
are running to full capacity. There is 
no special feature in the trade. Export 
business is being done with the usual 
markets that buy Canadian flour, with 
perhaps a slightly increased volume go- 
ing to the Orient. No change in prices 
is recorded, 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.20 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.60, and first 
clears at $4.60, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta are 10c over 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
80c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 


MILLFEED 


While there is a very strong demand 
for bran and shorts throughout the 
prairies, the market is not quite so ac- 
tive as in the previous week. A return 
to mild, open weather doubtless accounts 
for this. At most points in the West, 
stock is still grazing in the open, and a 
consequent s a4! in demand for 
bran and shorts is to be expected. Nev- 
ertheless, mills are having no difficulty 
in disposing of their output, the bulk of 
which is being shipped to western coun- 
try points. Quotations: at points in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
bran $21 ton and shorts $238, in mixed 
cars with flour; interior British Colum- 
bia points, bran $25 and shorts $27; Pa- 
cific Coast points, bran $26 and shorts 
$28. 


\ WHEAT 


This market has shown exceptional 
strength throughout the week ending 
Nov. 17. Exporters have been keen buy- 
ers of Nos. 1 and 2 northern, and prices 
have been fractionally higher. No. 3 has 
not been wanted in any quantity. In 
comparison with those of the past few 
weeks, offerings have been light and 
chiefly came from the elevator interests. 
The farmers appear to be holding back 
their grain. Local millers have been in 
the market for the contract grades. The 
inquiry for wheat for future delivery has 
been dull, and very little business was 
reported. Prices for No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William? 


o—Futures—, 

Cash Nov. Dec. 

Nov. 128° ....c00. Peiacrs Ssinw' as Bsvevee 
Nev. 18 ...ccsee. 97% -97% 93% 
Nov. 14 ......+-. 97% 97% -93 5 
Mov... 16 ...-s0s0- 97% 97 92% 
Nov. 16 -..6.-.6 0% .97 -96% 92% 
Ca ‘Sibes tee. 097% .97% 92% 

*Holiday. 
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Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg for the 
seven days ending Nov. 17 show a fur- 
ther increase. Movement throughout the 
holiday week has been exceptionally 
heavy, and the percentage of high grades 
has been high. Inspections averaged 
2,075 cars per day, compared with 2,024 
in the previous week and 1,806 for the 
corresponding period in 1922. 


OATMEAL 


The market for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is showing increased strength, and 
a satisfactory volume of business is re- 
ported from all western points. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, $2.50, and oatmeal, in 98- 
Ib bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats, to 
the wholesale trade in Winnipeg. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The demand for the higher grade of 
oats has been poor, but a fairly good 
business has been done in the lower. Of- 
ferings were rather light, and prices 
have shown a tendency to fall. Cash 
barley has had a strong call, but offer- 
ings were confined to car lots. Only 
the low grades of rye have been wanted, 
with no inquiry at all for Nos. 1 and 2. 
Flaxseed prices have remained steady, 
and United States and Canadian crush- 
ing firms bought whatever was offered. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 38c bu; barley, 54%4c; rye, 64%4c; 
flaxseed, $2.0514. 


NOTES 


The United Grain Growers’ elevator 
annex at Cereal, Alta., containing 50,000 
bus wheat, on Nov. 15 burst open, and 
15,000 bus grain were strewn upon the 
ground. 


R. R. Dobell, of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co. Ltd. Winnipeg, is visiting 
his company’s newly acquired plant at 
Edmonton, Alta. On his way further 
west, Mr. Dobell addressed the Corn 
—_— Association at Maple Creek, 


G. H. Hoffman, Maple Creek, carried 
off both the Ogilvie silver trophy and 
the Bank of Commerce silver trophy for 
the best corn entered at the first provin- 
cial corn show held recently at Maple 
Creek, Sask. Splendid specimens of corn 
were exhibited from Manitoba and Al- 
berta, but Saskatchewan’s entry was vic- 
torious. 


At a meeting of the Alberta Co-opera- 
tive Wheat Producers, Ltd., held in Cal- 
gary, Nov. 14, the delegates instructed 
the new board of trustees of the wheat 
pool to take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to enforce the contract of the or- 
ganization. Seven trustees were elected, 
and W. J. Jackman was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The grain movement from the western 
wheat fields is progressing rapidly. On 
Nov. 15, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
broke all previous records for the past 
eight years, when it loaded 1,964 cars. 
This amount was only exceeded once, 
when, on Oct. 15, 1915, 2,160 cars were 
loaded. The record loadings approxi- 
mated, in bushels, 2,906,720. 

An impressive ceremony was conduct- 
ed at the Manitoba Agricultural College, 
Nov. 11, when Brigadier-General Hugh 
Dyer, C.M.G., IXS.O., unveiled a simple 
monument of British Columbia granite, 
erected to the memory of 52 college 
members who gave their lives in the 
World War. The stone stands at the 
east end of a memorial avenue of elm 
trees more than a mile in length, planted 
by members of the staff, students and 
others connected with the college and 
the department of agriculture. 

Letters from country mills in western 
Canada indicate that at the present time 
they are exceedingly busy gristing for 
farmers. While a certain amount of 
gristing has always been done in the 
West, it appears that hard times and 
other conditions are forcing farmers to 
return to this old custom. It is said 
that some of them are bringing wheat as 
much as 50 miles to be converted into 
flour and feed for their use. As mills 
are well behind with these orders, farm- 
ers have to leave the grist and get it on a 
second trip. 

Speaking of the agricultural rally held 
recently in Saskatchewan, the Hon. W. 
R. Motherwell, dominion minister of ag- 
riculture, said that one branch farming 
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was very well, and of course wheat 
would always be the main agricultural 
product of the West; but, in the long 
run, one branch farming rarely paid. The 
poor crops in southeastern and southern 
Saskatchewan, carrying, as they had 
done, immense volumes of straw, with 
wheat threshing out at only an average 
of 16 bus per acre, had also compelled 
the farmer to think seriously of taking 
to mixed farming in the future. In this 
connection Mr. Motherwell stated that 
the recent corn exhibition was the most 
significant event that had taken place in 
the province since the war. 
G. Rock. 





Germany—Crops 
Grain crops of Germany, exclusive of 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1916-20, and of all other 
ceded territory in 1919-20, as reported by the 
Statistisches Reichsamt, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
ROBB... cece 103,604 282,452 99,162 411,676 
ae 69,725 209,519 73,013 284,567 
BEbescese 107,798 267,648 89,056 $44,812 
SS 9 rks 82,858 195,729 82,344 332,490 
lL Se 79,701 240,161 87,741 309,587 
Bec vcece 90,330 315,301 93,504 301,839 
|) ee 83,945 275,696 89,886 249,964 
| ee 113,393 351,826 126,080 477,316 
CO ae 141,676 360,310 114,077 412,400 
| 145,944 410,477 144,125 622,674 
oo ea 171,076 481,169 168,709 669,231 
| 160,223 456,599 159,924 586,987 
|: 149,410 427,775 145,132 530,764 
BORG se cccee 141,883 413,802 138,330 544,287 
1909...... 137,999 446,763 160,551 628,712 

EARLIER FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES 
1904-08... 137,357 392,010 142,739 634,035 
1899-1903. 129,652 352,640 144,503 501,070 
1894-98... 123,450 300,532 126,431 430,817 
1889-93... 103,653 250,253 105,332 321,231 
1884-88... 96,450 230,733 103,816 308,841 
1879-83... 85,383 220,775 98,125 282,884 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
eee 3,653 10,785 3,214 8,262 
ree 3,396 10,236 2,846 7,912 
Sere 3,561 10,539 2,808 7,814 
Pe 3,413 10,688 2,949 7,940 
eer 3,209 10,881 3,121 7,396 
See 3,547 11,720 3,251 7,510 
EOE cosccces 3,751 13,650 3,738 8,625 
eee 4,159 14,737 4,125 8,759 
a 4,950 15,843 4,002 11,404 
|) Pere 4,933 15,564 3,909 10,843 
BOSS. ceccess 4,878 15,849 4,087 10,967 
OO Fs 4,758 15,488 3,928 10,841 
SPER sec cycee 4,878 165,161 3,917 10,694 


Germany—Crops by Provinces 
Acreage and production of leading crops 
in Germany in 1921 and 1922, by provinces, 
as officially reported: 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Po- 


Prussia Wheat Rye Barley Oats tatoes 
1981..... 1,938 7,655 1,344 5,065 4,388 
1922..... 1,849 7,511 1,388 5,199 4,503 

Bavaria 
1081...0. 716 «1,179 784 1,106 842 
1922..... 674 1,087 740 1,038 889 

Saxony 
1921..... 171 431 53 375 263 
1922...... 161 412 53 380 260 

Wurttemberg 
1921..... 199 73 213 257 186 
1922..... 199 73 225 258 194 

Baden 
19281..... 119 110 115 155 219 
1922..... 122 112 121 152 218 

Thuringen 
1921..... 144 182 97 193 155 
1922..... 128 165 103 202 157 

Hessen 
1921..... 74 146 87 109 141 


eseee 59 138 89 112 141 


» re 13 113 10 77 38 
1922..... il 107 12 78 41 


BUSHELS (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Potatces 
Prussia 
1921. 62,163 194,814 
1922. 43,026 121,487 


44,960 228,093 680,254 
38,879 187,596 1,055,039 





Bavaria 

1921. 18,378 27,970 23,820 41,724 94,911 
1922. 11,213 20,537 17,337 28,992 163,606 
Saxony 

1921. 6,186 12,847 1,862 20,871 43,831 
1922. 4,193 10,502 1,591 16,452 64,927 
Wurttem- 

berg 

1921, 5,116 1,681 6,131 9,637 26,621 
1923. 2,842 1,297 4,745 7,228 31,999 
Baden 

1921. 2,935 2,615 3,048 5,109 27,182 
1922. 1,625 1,847 2,097 3,718 41,477 
Thuringen 

1921. 3,992 4,337 3,034 8,178 19,224 
1922. 2,399 2,860 2,624 6,676 31,232 
Hessen 

1921. 2,196 3,457 2,205 4,045 12,745 
1922. 1,143 2,864 2,681 3,862 35,454 
Olden- 

burg 

1921. 348 2,208 235 =. 2, 918 5,875 
1922. 258 2,252 290 2,713 10,341 
Economic collapse in Germany has 


brought with it a slump in purchases 
of American goods. There has been a 
decline in shipments of cotton. Some 
increase has been shown in imports of 
wheat and rye, but purchases of wheat 
flour and other grains have experienced 
a sharp cut as compared with the 1922 


period. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XLV 


By A. L. H. Srreer 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 
916 of The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 29, 1923. 


CHAPTER XXXIX — (Continued) 


DELIVERY, MISDELIVERY AND 
CONVERSION OF FREIGHT 


SECTION 342. DELIVERY WITHOUT BILL OF 
LADING SURRENDER 


By delivering a shipment to a person 
to be notified under an order bill of lad- 
ing, without production of the bill of 
lading attached to draft drawn on such 
person, a delivering railway company 
renders itself liable to the shipper as 
for wrongfully converting the goods, ac- 
cording to a decision of the Texas court 
of civil appeals, involving a shipment of 
corn. (Patterson & Roberts vs. Quanah, 
Acme & Pacific Railway Co., 195 S.W. 
1163.) 

“A direction in a bill of lading to con- 
signor’s order to notify some one else 
does not warrant the carrier in delivering 
the property to the person so to be noti- 
fied without the production of the bill of 
lading. The use of the term ‘notify’ 
shows that the party to be notified was 
not intended as the consignee, but was 
simply to be advised on the arrival of 
the goods. The fact that the bill of 
lading is made out to the consignor’s or- 
der makes this still plainer. Indeed, it 
has been held that such a contract is so 
plain and unambiguous that a custom in 
a certain city to deliver property under 
similar bills of lading to the person to 
be notified cannot be shown.” (Oklahoma 
supreme court, in Lawton Grain Co, vs. 
Receivers of St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad Co., 174 Pac. 793.) 

Concerning the liability of a common 
carrier to a shipper for delivering freight 
without requiring the deliveree to sur- 
render the bill of lading, the United 
States Supreme Court said, in the case 
of Pere Marquette Railway Co. vs. J. F. 
French & Co., 41 Sup. Ct. 195: 

“Although there is a conflict of lan- 
guage in the cases in which a shipper 
sues a carrier for delivery of goods with- 
out requiring a surrender of the bill of 
lading, there appears to be no conflict 
of principle or in decision. Where the 
failure to require the presentation and 
surrender of the bill is the cause of the 
shipper losing his goods, a delivery 
without requiring it constitutes a con- 
version, . . . 

“But where delivery is made to a per- 
son who has the bill or who has authority 
from the holder of it, and the cause of 
the shipper’s loss is not the failure to 
require surrender of the bill, but the 
improper acquisition of it by the deliv- 
eree or his improper subsequent conduct, 
the mere technical failure to require 
presentation and surrender of the bill 
will not make the delivery a conversion.” 

The railway company was exonerated 
from liability in this case because it _ 
peared that, although delivery was made 
without surrender of the bill of lading, 
the goods were subsequently refused by 
the intended buyers, who caused their re- 
turn to the sellers, together with the bill 
of lading, which had been obtained from 
a collecting bank without paying a draft, 
to which the bill of lading was attached, 
by the shipping sellers. 


* » 


A waybill being intended merely for 
the carrier’s own use, no mistake made 
by its own agent in designating in it the 
person to be “notified” can affect the 
carrier’s liability to the owner indicated 
by the bill of lading and indorsement 
thereon of an assignment. “Only the 
fault of the shipper can exonerate the 
carrier from the consequences of a de- 
livery to the wrong person.” 

When goods are consigned for trans- 
portation under an order bill of lading, 
and the person to be “notified” by the 
carrier becomes entitled to delivery by 
taking up draft with the bill of lading 


attached, he is entitled to maintain an 
action against the carrier for the value 


of the freight on it being unauthorizedly 
delivered to some other person. If the 
value depends upon a fluctuating mar- 
ket, the aggrieved person may recover on 
the basis of the highest value between the 
date of the carrier’s conversion of the 
property by such unauthorized delivery 
and the date of the trial, plus interest. 
(Alabama supreme court, Harris vs. 
Southern Railway Co., 80 So. 101.) 


The Blish Milling Co. shipped a car- 
load of flour to Bainbridge, Ga., naming 
itself as consignee, with instructions to 
notify the contract buyer, a grocery com- 
pany, on which draft was drawn with bill 
of lading attached, of the shipment. In 
the course of transportation, the car was 
carried over connecting lines of railway, 
the ya Florida and Alabama Rail- 
way Co. being the delivering carrier. 

Without requiring surrender of the bill 
of lading, the car was switched by the 
carrier to the grocery company’s private 
track, and the last-named company be- 
gan unloading, but, discovering that some 
of the flour was wet, reloaded the car 
and returned it to defendant railway 
company. 

The draft not being paid, the mill 
brought suit against the railway company 
to recover the value of the entire ship- 
ment, which remained in the hands of the 
latter. The suit resulted in the mill’s 
favor, and the judgment was affirmed by 
the Georgia court of appeals (82 S.E. 
784), and by the United States Supreme 
Court (36 Sup. Ct. 541). The court of 
appeals laid down the following stated 
legal propositions: 

“The milling company, by electing to 
retain title until payment of the draft, 
sold the goods for cash. The railway 
company, without any regard for the 
milling company’s rights or wishes, and 
in violation of its expressed intention, 
undertook to let the Draper-Garrett Gro- 
cery Co. have the flour on time, or with- 
out paying the draft; and, of course, this 
must be held to be a conversion. It is 
the wrongful exercise of dominion over 
another’s property that makes a conver- 
sion. . 

“It is not necessary that the proof 
show that the defendant applied it to 
his own use; it need only be shown that 
he dealt with the property as if it were 
his own, and in defiance of the owner’s 
rights. . . . Whenever goods which the 
consignor has shipped to his own order 
are delivered without production of the 
bill of lading, the delivery is at the car- 
rier’s own risk, and subjects the carrier 
to liability.” 

In a suit of this kind, where the ship- 
per seeks recovery of the value of freight 
converted by the delivering carrier, the 
question whether injury to the shipment 
accruing in the course of transportation 
occurred on defendant’s line or was the 
fault of a connecting carrier is imma- 
terial, plaintiff's damages being measured 
by the value of the freight at the time of 
its conversion, with interest. 

Defendant was not entitled to a reduc- 
tion of damages on the theory of an 
offer to return the flour to the mill, it ap- 
pearing that 18 bbls had been sold by 
defendant before any offer was made to 
return the remainder, and that the ship- 
ment had deteriorated in value and con- 
dition while in transit, which damage de- 
fendant did not offer to make good. 

Suit to recover against a carrier for 
conversion of freight may be brought in 
the county where the conversion occurred, 
regardless of whether the shipment was 
of interstate character and received from 
a connecting carrier. 

A carrier who, by converting freight, 
abandons the contract for carriage, is not 
entitled to complain of the shipper’s non- 
compliance with a clause in such con- 
tract, as evidenced by the bill of lading, 
requiring claim for loss or damage to be 


made in writing and within a specified 
time at the point of delivery. 
* * 


A decision of the Texas court of civil 
appeals was handed down in the case of 
Kansas City Produce Co. vs. Interna- 
tional & Great Northern Railway Co., 
200 S.W. 254. 

Defendant sought to excuse delivery 
without production of an order bill of 
lading on the ground that it had custom- 
arily dealt in the same manner with 
plaintiff's previous shipments, but the 
court held that plaintiff was not estopped 
for that reason, because no knowledge of 
such previous dealing had been drawn to 
its attention. 

It was further decided that wrongful 
delivery in a case of this kind amounts 
to such misappropriation, or, to use the 
legal term, conversion, as renders the 
carrier liable for the full market value 
of the goods at the place where the con- 
version occurs. Provision in a bill of 
lading for assessment of damages for 
any loss of or injury to the shipment in 
transit on the basis of value at the point 
of shipment is not to be deemed to apply 
to a claim for wrongful conversion of 
the goods by the carrier. 

7. ” 

In Judson et al. vs. Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad Co., 154 N.W. 506, the 
Minnesota supreme court held that al- 
though a consignee of freight is pre- 
sumptively the owner, the carrier makes 
delivery to him at its peril, unless upon 
surrender of the bill of lading, and in 
accordance with its terms. 

Plaintiff sold the A. J. Thompson Co. 
a carload of beans, shipped from Du- 
rand, Mich., to Fort Dodge, Iowa, under 
a bill of re | providing for delivery to 
the order of the buying company, notify 
Iowa Grocery Co. The bill was attached 
to draft drawn on the Thompson com- 
pany at Kansas City, but the draft was 
not paid and defendant carrier made 
delivery to the grocery company on the 
order of the Thompson company as con- 
signee, without production of the bill of 
lading. Plaintiff sued the defendant 
railway as for conversion of the ship- 
ment, and the supreme court upheld the 
right of recovery, saying, in part: 

“The consignee of a shipment is the 
presumptive owner thereof. . . . But the 
presumptive ownership may be rebutted. 
The provisions of a bill of lading under 
which the shipment is made govern the 
rights of both carrier and shipper. The 
bill of lading becomes the symbol of the 
property described therein, and the 
transfer of the bill of lading transfers 
the property. Therefore, while such bill 
of lading is outstanding, the carrier de- 
livers the shipment at its peril, if it turns 
out that under the terms and provisions 
thereof the one to whom delivery was 
made was not entitled thereto.” 

Meeting the fact that the buyer in this 
case was designated as consignee, where- 
as under an “order” bill of lading the 
seller is usually designated both as ship- 
per and consignee, the opinion proceeds: 

“The statement sometimes found in 
textbooks and in decisions, that the car- 
rier will be protected whenever delivery 
is made to the consignee, should be sub- 
ject to the qualification that such deliv- 
ery be also made according to provisions 
of the shipping contract to which the 
shipper and the carrier are the immedi- 
ate parties. It should be presumed that 
such contracts are made with reference 
to commercial usages with respect to the 
extensive shipments of grain and mer- 
chandise constituting such an important 
part of the transportation business, and 
so as to protect both the owner of the 
property and the carrier... . 

“The provision that the order bill of 
lading must be surrendered before deliv- 
ery of the property to the consignee is 
hardly to be treated as a provision solely 
for the protection of the carrier, and 
which may be waived by such carrier. 
We think it may also be invoked to pro- 
tect the shipper if he be the real owner 
of the property.” 

The court concludes that the fact that 
a seller ships to the order of the buyer, 
instead of to the order of himself, S 
not entitle the delivering railway com- 
pany to treat the consignee as absolute 
owner, if the bill of lading contains a 
clause requiring surrender of the bill be- 
fore delivery. 

The opinion distinguishes decisions of 
other courts which were cited by the rail- 
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way in support of the claim that they 
was no liability. In an Arkansas ren 
it was held that a mill company was not 
entitled to recover against a railway 
company for delivery of a shipment of 
meal to the consignee under a straight 
bill of 7 without production of that 
document. ut there surrender was not 
expressly provided for, and the carrier 
had no notice that the bill had heen at. 
tached to draft on the consignee, 

Incidentally, the Arkansas court held 
that the local statute requiring surrender 
of bills of lading did not apply unless 
there was a transfer of the bill. 


* * 
A decision of the Rhode Island sy. 
preme court exonerated a railway from 


liability where delivery was mide in ae. 
cordance with previous custom between 
the parties and at the address designated 


in the bill of lading, althoug!: the con- 
signee was named as “S. W.,”- the ship- 
ping seller’s initials. 

It was decided by the Iow: supreme 
court that where an ordinary »rder pill 


of lading was indorsed by the -hipper in 
blank to the order of the ban’ through 
which draft was drawn on ‘ec buyer. 
with the bill attached, the sh’)per was 


bound by the bank’s telephoni. authori- 
zation of delivery to the buy« without 
surrender of the bill. Thi. decision 
turned, however, on the fact of ‘he bank’s 
agency for the shipper, and o:: the fur- 
ther point that the contract of sale gave 
the buyer the right to two day . trial of 
the machinery sold before pi ment of 
the draft. 

The Minnesota supreme cour: cited, as 
supporting its decision, a holdi:g of the 
Michigan supreme court to (ie effect 


that, while it is true that a consignee is 
prima facie the owner of freight, the 


carrier surrenders the shipment to a 
third person at its peril, on ‘he order 
of the consignee but in violati.n of the 
terms of the shipping contract »videnced 


by an order form of bill of lacing; and 
that the carrier is liable to a \ona fide 
holder of the bill of lading if ihe bill is 
not required to be surrendered. or to the 
owner of the freight if he thereby loses 
the price. 
* * 

The mere fact that a railway company 
delivers a shipment made to the shipper’s 
order before delivery of the bil! of lading 


does not make the company lia!)le to the 
shipper as for a conversion of the goods, 
provided that the company «afterwards 


and rightfully obtains possession of the 
bill of lading, according to the holding 
of the Iowa supreme court in the case of 
Midland Linseed Co. vs. American Liquid 
Fireproofing Co., 166 N.W. 573. 


The suit arose from the fact that the 
collecting bank received from the buyer, 
as payment of a large part of the price 


of the goods, a check of a thirc person, 
which was believed to be good lt which 
later proved to be worthless. On receipt 
of this payment the bill of la‘ling was 


surrendered by the bank to the buyer, 
who in turn surrendered it to the carrier. 

Under these circumstances ‘!e court 
decided that the railway company was 


not affected by the worthlessness of the 
check, and that the shipper’s recourse 

was against the bank or the buy«r of the 
‘oods 


Concerning the liability of car ‘iers, the 
Iowa court said: “All the a:thorities 


agree that if a shipment is to be deliv- 
ered only upon the surrender ©. the = 
+s with 


of lading, and the carrier deli: , 
out obtaining such bill, the shi» er may 


as to any loss resulting, treat t'« carrier 
as guilty of a conversion. . But no 
case holds that, if the carrier dis obtain 
the bill of lading, he is guilty «' om 

very be- 


sion merely because he made de 
fore he obtained the bill of lad vg. +: ° 
“If the shipment be deliver: before 


the bill is presented, the carrie takes his 
chance on whether the person ‘eceiving 
the goods is entitled to them. ‘le takes 
his chance on whether the bil! of Le | 

30 » 


is genuine, or of a false impe' 
In one word, he takes his «hance ° 
rightfully obtaining the bill © lading. 
If he never gets it, or if he ‘oes = 
the person who surrenders it ha ; no ae 
to it, he must make good the loss of 
seller.” * 
The shipper’s right to recover ID thi 
case was denied on the further ~~ 
that, after the carrier had made peed 
to the buyer, the shipper received a Le A 
tial payment for the goods anc dema 
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ed payment of the balance from the 


i is held to have constituted a 
waiver of any right to proceed against 
the railway company, because it would 
be inconsistent for the shipper to at- 
tempt to collect from the buyer on the 
theory that the latter acquired title to 
the goods, and at the same time to at- 
tempt to hold the railway company on 
the theory that the company converted 
the goods by delivering them to one who 
had no right to them. In short, unau- 
thorized delivery by a carrier without 
roduction of the bill of lading is rati- 
fied when the shipper attempts to collect 
the price from the buyer, instead of look- 
ing to the carrier or seeking to recover 


the goods. to 


Where a seller of s ships them un- 
der an order bill of lading attached to 
draft on the buyer, with instructions to 
the railroad company to “notify” the 
buyer, the carrier cannot justify a de- 
livery to the buyer without surrender 
of the bill of lading, the draft being re- 
jected, on the ground of any complaint 
the buyer may have had against the ship- 
ping seller. So held the Louisiana su- 
preme court in the case of Harwood- 
Barley Mfg Co. vs. Illinois Central Rail- 
road Co., 74 So. 569. 

Plaintiff made a shipment of this kind 
to a customer in New Orleans, and de- 
fendant made delivery to the customer 
without production of the bill of lading, 
taking in lieu thereof a bond to in- 
demnify defendant against liability to 
the plaintiff. Because of misunderstand- 
ing concerning the terms of sale, the 
customer refused to pay the draft, and 
the plaintiff sued defendant railway 
company as for conversion of the prop- 
erty by making the unauthorized de- 
livery. 

Affirming judgment in plaintiff's favor 
against the defendant, the supreme court 
held that the railway company was not 
entitled to inject into the suit any com- 
plaints that the buyer might have against 
the plaintiff, and that defendant ren- 
dered itself liable to plaintiff for making 
delivery without surrender of the bill of 
lading. 

In the case of Kemper Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. vs. Missouri Pacific Railway Co., 
186 S.W. 8, the Kansas City court of 
appeals decided that the fact that the 
holder of bills of lading made claim 
against a grain company which secured 
making of unauthorized delivery of a 
shipment of bran did not constitute a 
waiver of right to abandon that claim 
and proceed against defendant carrier 
on account of the unauthorized delivery. 


SECTION 343. UNINDORSED BILLS OF LADING 


Possession of a bill of lading by one 
other than the consignee will not justify 
the delivering carrier in making delivery 
to him, where there has been no indorse- 
ment or assignment of the document by 
the consignee. This is the nub of the 
decision of the Alabama court of appeals 
in the case of Davis vs. Hines, 85 So. 
882, Says the court: 

“A bill of lading does not pass by 
delivery, and the possession of it by one 
other than the consignee, without in- 
dorsement, will not authorize or justify 
the carrier in delivering the consignment 
to such person, . . . The obligation to 
deliver only to the party having title to 
the bill of lading is imposed by law on 
the carrier, and is absolute. . . Any 
custom of a particular carrier, or of 
carriers generally at a particular place, 
to make deliveries to persons in posses- 
sion of a bill of lading, is a bad custom, 
and cannot be adduced in evidence to 
€xempt such carrier, or carriers, from 
liability for delivering to wrong persons.” 


SECTION 344, FORGED BILLS OF LADING 


Barbarin & Beach, grain and elevator 
men at Freeland, Mich., secured affirm- 
ance of a judgment against the receivers 
of the Pere Marquette Railroad Co., on 
account of the surrender of a shipment 
without production of an order bill of 
: g attached to draft drawn on a cus- 
omer. In the course of the affirming 
en, the United States circuit court 
of appeals for the sixth circuit laid down 

following rule: 
ty railway company delivers goods at 
Say peril without production of the 
nee of lading, especially where there is 
ause in that document specifying that 


surrender of ‘the bill, properly indorsed, 
shall be required before delivery. 

In this case it appeared that plaintiffs, 
Barbarin & Beach, sold a carload of 
beans to Botsford & Barrett, but shipped 
them, at that firm’s direction, to its order, 
with directions to notify Arbuckle & Co. 
at Pittsburgh. Botsford & Barrett were 
named as shippers, as well as consignees. 
Plaintiffs attached the bill of lading to 
draft drawn on Botsford & Barrett, and 
the papers were returned, the draft re- 
maining unpaid. Delivery of the ship- 
ment was made by a connecting carrier 
on a forged bill of lading. Suit was 
brought by plaintiffs against the initial 
carrier. 

Under these circumstances, it was de- 
cided that the fact that plaintiffs were 
not formally connected with the bill of 
lading as a ve to it did not preclude 
them from holding the initial carrier 
liable for the connecting carrier’s de- 
fault in surrendering possession without 
production of the original bill of lading. 
(249 Fed, 303.) 


SECTION 345. DAMAGES RECOVERABLE 
FOR CONVERSION 


Kemper Mill & Elevator Co, vs. Hines, 
239 S.W. 803, was a suit to recover dam- 
ages for wrongful conversion of an or- 
der shipment by a carrier, by reconsign- 
ing it on the order of the “notify” party, 
who did not take up nor surrender the 
bill of lading. On a question pertaining 
to damages recoverable on plaintiff prov- 
ing a right of recovery the Missouri 
supreme court said: 

“Appellant also complains as to the 
admission of certain testimony concern- 
ing the value of the meal at the time of 
its alleged conversion at certain other 
places than Joliet [the original destina- 
tion], but we need not pass on such ob- 
jection, for the reason that the bills of 
lading themselves provide that the meas- 
ure of damages is the value of the meal 
at the time and place of shipment, and 
not of destination. This provision of the 
bill is valid and binding on the parties. 
Georgia F. & A. Railway Co. vs. Blish 
Milling Co., 241 U.S. 190, 36 Sup. Ct. 
541.” 





CHAPTER XL. CLAIMS FOR 
FREIGHT LOSSES AND 
DAMAGE 


NOTE.—This chapter deals with such mat- 
ters as to time for filing claims, etc. Lia- 
bility of carriers for losses, delays, injuries 
and misdelivery is treated in other chapters 
of this part of the book. 


SECTION 346. IN GENERAL 


In Blish Milling Co. vs. Georgia, Flor- 
ida & Alabama Railway Co., 36 Sup. Ct. 
541, the United States Supreme Court 
decided that a clause in a bill of lading 
requiring claim for loss or damage to be 
made in writing within four months 
after delivery, or, in case of failure to 
deliver, within four months after a rea- 
sonable time for delivery has elapsed, 
applies to misdelivery and is valid. How- 
ever, in this case, which was brought 
against a railway company for convert- 
ing a shipment of flour by delivering it 
to a “notify” consignee without surren- 
der of the bill of lading drawn to the 
shipping mill’s order, the mill succeeded 
in avoiding the effect of the decision on 
this point by showing that its representa- 
tive, within the required time, tele- 
graphed defendant: “We will make claim 
against railroad for entire contents of 
car at invoice price. Must refuse ship- 
ment, as we cannot handle.” 

The customary provisions in bills of 
lading as to the time within which claim 
for loss or damage must be made in case 
of nondelivery or delivery in injured 
condition have no application to a claim 
for damages for unauthorized delivery to 
some third person. And the statutes of 
Alabama, applicable to intrastate ship- 
ments, requiring presentation of itemized 
and verified statements of freight loss 
claims, etc., do not apply to claims for 
conversion. (Alabama supreme court, 
Harris vs. Southern Railway Co., 80 
So. 101.) S 

But in the case of Kemper Mill & 
Elevator Co. vs. Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way Co., 186 S.W. 8, the Kansas City 
court of appeals decided that failure of 
plaintiff to file claim within four months 
after misdelivery of a shipment of bran 

recluded it from enforcing the claim 
y suit. 
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Bill of lading provision that any claim 
for injury to goods in transit must be 
made in writing to the carrier at the 
point of origin or the destination, within 
four months after delivery of the ship- 
ment, was held by the Iowa supreme 
court to be enforceable by a delivering 
carrier sought to be held liable for dam- 
ages, as well as by the initial carrier 
which issued the bill of lading. (Frisman 
vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co., 163 N.W. 627.) 


SECTION 347. VALIDITY OF TIME LIMITATION 


It is quite well settled that a bill of 
lading validly may provide that claims 
for damages shall be barred unless pre- 
sented within a stated time. Such a 
clause will not be enforced when it ap- 
pears that the time allowed for present- 
ing claim is unreasonably short. 

The courts will enforce a provision in 
a bill of lading to the effect that the 
railway company shall not be liable for 
loss, damage or delay, unless claim there- 
for be made within four months after 
delivery, or, in case of nondelivery, with- 
in four months after reasonable time for 
delivery has expired, according to a de- 
cision of the North Carolina supreme 
court, announced in the case of Forney 
vs. Seaboard Air Line Railway, 83 S.E. 
686. 

As holding that suit against a carrier 
on a freight claim is barred unless the 
claim has been presented within the four- 
month time limit, see Dodge & Dent Mfg. 
Co. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 162 
N. Y. Supp. 549. 


SECTION 348. CHARACTER OF SHIPMENT 


A shipment from a point in one state 
to a point in another is not deprived of 
its interstate character through the fact 
that, before arrival of the shipment in 
the second state, it may have been resold 
by the consignee for delivery at another 
point in the first state, according to the 
holding of the Kansas supreme court 
in the case of Andrews vs. Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., 161 Pac. 600. 

Andrews shipped corn from Rossville, 
Kansas, to the Watkins Grain Co., at 
Kansas City, Mo., over defendant’s line. 
While the car was in the yards at Kansas 
City, Kansas, the grain company resold 
it to a third person for delivery at Rose- 
dale, Kansas, and it was accordingly 
moved through Kansas City and over the 
Frisco Railroad to Rosedale. The ship- 
ment being found to be short, written 
claim was made against the defendant by 
the plaintiff. The trial court found that 
the transaction was governed by the Kan- 
sas law relating to freight loss claims, 
and, finding that the shipment was of 
intrastate character, allowed an attor- 
ney’s fee, as well as damages. 

On appeal, the supreme court reversed 
the holding as to the nature of the ship- 
ment, declaring that the fact that the 
corn was returned to Kansas from Kan- 
sas City, Mo., did not avoid an instance 
of interstate commerce. Hence the at- 
torney’s fee was disallowed, but the 
judgment for damages was permitted to 
stand, because it was proper, whether the 
shipment was intrastate or interstate. 


SECTION 349. WAIVER OF LIMITATION 
CLAUSE 


So far as concerns intrastate shipments 
in Minnesota, a bill of lading clause re- 
quiring freight loss claims to be pre- 
sented within four months is subject to 
waiver by the railway company. This is 
the gist of the decision of the Minnesota 
supreme court in the case of E. L. Welch 
Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul 
Railway Co., 175 N.W. 100. 

On Feb. 27, 1915, a car of oats was 
shipped to plaintiff at Minneapolis, trom 
another Minnesota point. The bill of lad- 
ing contained the usual clause limiting 
to four months the time for making 
claim for loss in case the carrier should 
fail to deliver. Defendant, the carrier, 
failed to deliver. No claim was made 
until May 17, 1916. 

“This action,” says the supreme court, 
“was brought on the theory of conver- 
sion, to recover the value of the car of 
oats. Defendant pleaded the limitation 
clause as a bar to plaintiffs right of re- 
covery. The reply set up a waiver of 
the limitation clause. There was testi- 
mony in support of a waiver. At the 
close of the testimony the trial court 
directed a verdict for defendant, upon 
the theory that the defendant could not 
waive the limitation clause, as it would 
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be contrary to the statutes of the state. 
A majority of the court is of the opinion 
that the trial court was in error. The 
rule is no longer an open question in this 
state. The carrier may waive the pro- 
visions of such limitation clause.” 

In Laser Grain Co. vs. St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway Co., 179 
S.W. 189, the Arkansas supreme court 
decided that the courts will enforce a 
clause in a bill of lading which bars 
claims for damages unless presented 
within a stated time (four months in this 
case). But a railway company waives 
the shipper’s failure to comply with such 
a clause, either as to time or manner of 
filing the claim, by negotiating for a 
settlement after claim is made. 

The same time limitation was consid- 
ered by the Oklahoma supreme court in 
the case of Pruitt vs, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Co., 170 Pac. 
1143. 

Plaintiff sued for the value of grain 
lost out of an interstate shipment, and 
admitted that no formal claim in writing 
had been filed within the four months’ 
period, but the railway company con- 
ceded that there had been negotiation by 
correspondence for settlement both be- 
fore and after lapse of the four months, 
and that the claim was finally rejected on 
grounds other than failure to present a 
formal claim. 

Under these circumstances, the court 
decided that there was a substantial com- 
pliance with the bill-of-lading require- 
ments, especially since it was decided by 
the United States Supreme Court, in the 
case of Blish Milling Co. vs. Georgia, 
Florida & Alabama Railway Co., that 
notice in writing is sufficiently given when 
it apprises the carrier of the character 
of the claim, although it may not be 
formally worded. 

The same clause was applied by the 
North Dakota supreme court in the case 
of Shark vs. Great Northern Railway 
Co., 164 N.W. 39. 

It was decided that this provision ren- 
ders void a claim for loss of goods 
shipped from a North Dakota point to 
New York, where no claim had been filed 
until eight months after shipment was 
made. But the court held that, since the 
clause is designed to facilitate prompt 
investigation of freight claims and not 
to favor release of carriers from liabil- 
ity, the requirement for timely notice 
must be deemed to have been substan- 
tially complied with when, prior to ex- 
piration of the four months’ period, oral 
complaint was made to the carrier’s ship- 
ping agent of nondelivery, and the car- 
rier acted on such complaint by attempt- 
ing to trace the shipment, and asked the 
shipper to wait a little longer. 

In Ithaca Roller Mills vs. Ann Arbor 
Railroad Co., 163 N.W. 934, a suit to 
recover for damage to flour in transit, a 
claim that plaintiff could not recover, 
because claim was not filed within the 
four months’ limit, was ruled against the 
railway company, because it appeared 
that the railway company retained and 
acted upon the claim throughout a period 
of nearly nine months after its actual 
filing, and never objected to the untime- 
liness of filing until suit was brought. 
This is held by the court to have con- 
stituted a waiver of the delay in present- 
ing the demand. 


SECTION 350. . ENFORCEMENT OF CLAIMS 


A novel contention made on the part 
of a railway company was overruled by 
the United States district court for the 
eastern district of Wisconsin in the case 
of Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 


-vs: E, C, Tecktonius Mfg. Co., 262 Fed. 


715. 

The railway company sued to recover 
freight charges, and the defendant 
sought to offset against the claim a de- 
mand covering the value of freight lost 
under previous transportation contracts 
between the same parties. 

Now, ordinarily, such a demand would 
indisputably afford the basis of a proper 
counterclaim, but the railway company 
took the position that, if a shipper were 
permitted to offset against a claim for 
interstate freight charges a demand 
based on some other transaction, the door 
would be thrown open to collusive com- 
promise of such counterclaims, thereby 
evading the provisions of the federal 
statutes directed against discriminatory 
freight rates, rebates, etc. 

The court declined to discover any 
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peril to the public in permitting a ship- 
per to litigate his claim for lost freight 
in this manner, pointing out that the 
shipper is just as fairly entitled to file 
such counterclaims as a railway com- 
pany is to set off against an affirmative 
demand of a shipper for freight losses a 
claim for freight charges due, and that 
the opportunities for collusion are just 
as great where the respective claims are 
litigated in independent suits as where 
they are disposed of in one action. 

A contrary conclusion was reached by 
the United States district court for the 
southern district of Iowa in the case of 
Illinois Central Railroud Co. vs. W. L. 
Hoopes & Sons, 233 Fed. 135. There is, 
however, nothing in the decision which 
restricts the right of the defendant to 
prosecute an independent suit to recover 
such damages. 

The theory on which the decision pro- 
ceeds is that to permit such counter- 
claims would be to facilitate the giving 
of rebates to favored shippers under the 
guise of freight loss claims which might 
be promptly allowed or compromised by 
the carrier, 


CLAIMS AGAINST NONRESI- 
DENT RAILROADS 

In the case.of Ithaca Roller Mills vs. 
Pere Marquette Railway Co., 187 N.W. 
976, the Minnesota supreme court sus- 
tained the right to sue in the state a 
railroad having no lines in the state, but 
having a freight office therein. 

Plaintiff sued for loss of grain in tran- 
sit from a point in Michigan to points 
in the East. Summons was served upon 
a freight agent maintaining an office for 
the railway company in Minneapolis. The 
company unsuccessfully challenged the 
jurisdiction of the Minneapolis municipal 
court under such service. 

Following previous decisions to the 
same effect, the supreme court held that 
nonresident railroad companies are sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the local 
courts under such circumstances, add- 
ing: “We understand that one of these 
cases has now been taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Unless and 
until that court holds that our previous 
rulings were erroneous, we shall continue 
to adhere to them.” 


secTION 351. 


SECTION 352. RIGHT TO INTEREST 


The Stevens-Scott Grain Co. shipped 
a car of wheat by the Santa Fe Railway 
from Wichita to San Antonio. It was 
so badly damaged in transit that the 
consignee refused to receive it, and it 
was sold by the carrier, bringing $293. 
The grain company brought an action 
against the railway company to recover 
compensation for its loss, and obtained 
a judgment for $789.17, which was found 
to be the market value of the grain at 
San Antonio, in its original condition. 

The plaintiff appealed to the Kansas 
supreme court on the ground that it 
ought also to have been allowed interest 
on this amount from the date of the ar- 
rival of the wheat, but the court held 
that interest was not recoverable, since 
compensation for losses in such cases is 
necessarily a matter of general estimate 
and it is presumed that the jury intend 
their verdict to cover the full compensa- 
tion to be allowed. 

But, in the same opinion, the court 
decided that a carrier which sells prop- 
erty because of the refusal of the con- 
signee to receive it is chargeable with 
interest on the proceeds in excess of the 
freight during the time that they are 
withheld from the shipper. (Stevens- 
Scott Grain Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway, 149 Pac. 744.) 


sECTION 353. STATUTORY PENALTIES FOR 
DELAY IN’ ADJUSTMENT 


A South Carolina statute prescribing 
a penalty of $50 against railway com- 
panies for failure to pay just freight 
loss or damage claims within 40 days 
after presentment is invalid, so far as it 
may be interpreted as applying to inter- 
state shipments, according to a holding 
of the supreme court of the state an- 
nounced in the case of Tatum vs. Sea- 
board Air Line Railway, 93 S.E. 123. 

The Minnesota supreme court affirmed 
judgment in favor of the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co., of Lansford, N. D., against 
the Great Northern Railway Co. for the 
value of flaxseed lost in transit, but de- 
nied recovery of the statutory penalty 
prescribed by the Minnesota laws for 
delay in adjusting freight loss claims, 
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on the ground that the statute was lim- 
ited in its operation to Minnesota intra- 
state shipments, while the shipment in 
question was interstate. (154 N.W. 954.) 


See, also, section 348. 
SECTION 354. FRAUDULENT FREIGHT CLAIMS 


To guard against unjust discrimina- 
tion in the transportation of interstate 
freight, an act of Congress makes it an 
offense, punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment, or both, for a » Roce or consignee, 
or his agent, to make a false statement 
“as to the cost, value, nature, or extent 
of injury” to freight, with intent to ob- 
tain an allowance for damage, whereby 
the compensation of a common carrier 
shall be made less than regularly estab- 
lished rates, etc. 

In a case before the United States 
district court for the eastern district of 
Missouri, the Laser Grain Co. was prose- 
cuted as for violating this statute by 
making fraudulent freight claims, and 
was convicted. But the circuit court of 
appeals, reviewing the case, ordered a 
new trial on the ground that the record 
of the trial failed to show a violation of 
the act. (250 Fed. 826.) 

The higher court held that, intent to 
defraud being the gist of an offense un- 
der the law, an officer whose acts were 
sought by the prosecution to be imputed 
to the defendant company should have 
been permitted to testify fully to the 
circumstances under which the particu- 
lar claims were made, to the end that 
the jury might better determine whether 
there was such actual intent to defraud 
as would warrant a conviction of the 
company. 

It was further held that the trial judge 
should have directed an acquittal, on the 
evidence offered, there having been no 
proof made that the claims in question 
were actually filed with the carrier. To 
constitute an offense under the statute, 
there must be not only intent to defraud, 
but also such filing of a claim as might 
bring about a consummation of such 
intent, 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending Nov. 3 
and Nov. 10, and for July 1-Nov. 10, 1923, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 




















Oct. 28- July 1- 
Flour, bbls— Nov. 3 Nov. 4-10 Nov. 10 
United Kingdom .. 9 38 655 
Other Europe ..... 137 94 1,877 
Canada .......++.. 2 1 53 
Other countries.... 202 227 3,481 
Potals .ccccececs 350 360 6,066 
Wheat, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 216 516 11,187 
BEE étcccresivese 225 27 3,039 
Other Europe ..... 544 523 14,942 
GORGES occcivveses ene eo 15,190 
Other countries.... 589 314 8,735 
Detals cccccccvee 1,574 1,380 63,093 
Corn, bus— 
United Kingdom .. oes see 470 
Other Europe ..... re ane 267 
COMRER .cceccccece 14 13 1,765 
Other countries.... 81 66 1,079 
Totals ..cccsccer 95 79 3,581 
Barley, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 194 eee 6,680 
Other countries.... 111 20 600 
TORE occ veccsas 305 20 7,280 
Oats, bus— 
MPBTORS 2 cecccscess 50 112 312 
Other countries.... 14 19 648 
DOOM cccccsuece 64 131 960 
Rye, bus— 
Germany ......... 51 86 2,661 
Other countries.... 58 5,518 
Totals ccocccsees 109 86 8,179 
Canadian in transit through United States: 
4, ee Pe 3 15 769 
Wheat, bus........ 1,354 1,251 20,440 
Barley, bus........ ar 83 2,299 
Oats, bus.......... 336 1,500 
Bye, WUM.cccccccscs 2,136 
Esthonia—Crops 


Grain crops of Esthonia, by calendar years, 
as reported by the United States consul at 
Reval, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Barley Oats Flaxs’d 


1928..... . 3 4,351 8,969 ° 

1922..... 500 5,797 6,670 10,057 ee 
1921..... 427 5,908 4,690 8,840 291 
1920..... 274 3,823 2,515 6,319 187 
1919..... 472 5,056 4,277 7,705 242 
1916..... 549 6,074 5,663 ..... 358 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Flaxs’d 
Ree Ses 331 399 ‘56 
a meet 331 399 ces 
1982....00 31 353 276 353 47 
SOGD ss ase $1 351 273 351 50 
re 33 327 259 335 30 
oO) eee 36 363 297 cos 68 
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SURPLUS PRODUCTION 


At a recent meeting in Chic one 
miller said that there should not be any 
such thing as a surplus, or surplus pro- 


duction, in the milling business. He was 
right. What is the surplus? Perhaps 
all may not agree with the definition, 


but for the purpose of this article it is 
going to be defined as that part of the 
output which cannot be sold at a profit— 
the difference between what can be sold 
by the mill at a profit and the additional 
output entailed by excessive capacity and 
production beyond that amount. It 
arises from the effort to get full-time 
operation, so that the cost per barrel 
may be reduced to a point where a profit 
may be made at the prices alleged to 
be necessary to sell the flour. 

The weakness of that basis of opera- 
tion is revealed in the bare recital and 
definition of it. Flour is booked at an 
unprofitable price, and then, to turn the 
loss into a profit, still more flour must 
be sold at the same unprofitable level 
to reach full-time operation and thereby 
a profit. This sounds rather involved 
and complicated, but it is exactly what 
takes place. For example, sales made at 
a certain price might show a loss on oper- 
ation at half time, and a satisfactory 
profit on full time. The secret of suc- 
cessful manufacturing is supposed to lie 
in production. and full-time operation. 
If there is any slip-up in attaining the 
end sought, the entire sales may turn out 
to have been unprofitable. 

Surplus production should not be con- 
fused with surplus capacity, because the 
latter is never fully operative, although 
it is largely responsible for the former. 
If there were no surplus capacity there 
would be no surplus production, or flour 
which had to be sold unprofitably in 
order to move it. As the only check on 
the increase of capacity is unprofitable- 
ness of operation, millers probably would 
not be content until they had increased 
the capacity to the point where there 
was a surplus. No doubt history would 
repeat itself. The temptation in any 
business is to increase the capacity or 
output to the limit of profitable opera- 
tion and, hence, beyond it. 

The tendency in surplus production is 
for all sales to gravitate to the level 
of the low sales, not to rise to the 
level of the high sales. It is not true, 
as another miller contended at this meet- 
ing, that the surplus production of flour 
fixes the price of the entire output in 
the same way that the surplus of wheat 
determines the wheat price. Wheat and 
flour are different commodities and of 
different character. Wheat is a raw ma- 
terial, easily graded by its physical ap- 
pearance, and is sold accordingly. It is 
only recently that selling it by protein 
content has been adopted, and this prac- 
tice has not been extended to export 
sales. Flour is a manufactured article, 
and is frequently sold under brands 
which have come to command a certain 
price on account of their quality and 
reputation. If the time ever comes when 
wheat is sold generally on protein analy- 
sis, or under brands commanding a pre- 
mium, the wheat and flour situations 
would be more comparable. 

What is the solution of the problem? 
It canngt be solved by mass action or 


agreement, through reduced or controlled | 


output, even if that were possible, be- 
cause it is illegal. Of course there are 
various expedients which might afford 
temporary relief at times, if generally 





adopted. It has been suggested that 
every miller base his cost per barrel and 
his operation upon the volume of his 
profitable sales on the previous crop; 
that there should be a shortening up in 
the grades of flour, instead of a length- 
ening of them; that millers should make 
only short patent flour, and sell the 
lower grades for export or put them into 
feed; that when feed is high in price, 
more of it should be made and the out- 
put of the lower grades of flour conse- 
quently reduced. 

There is only one practical way to 
solve the problem and defeat the pen- 
alties exacted by surplus capacity and 
production. That is for each and every 
miller to give his flour a quality and 


reputation which enables him to sell it 
at a profit, and make only as much flour 
as can be sold in this way. That this is 
the proper solution is evidence: by the 
fact that the millers who are doing it 
are prosperous and making money; in 


some cases, when they haven't unduly in- 
creased their capacity, they operate full 
time, or nearly so, through tlc entire 
crop. There is no question tliat such 
mills are on a sound operating }) isis, and 
if they run full time it is because they 
are entitled to it and have earne( it. ~ 

But it will be contended that there are 
many mills making quality flour «nd still 
find it difficult to operate profitably. 
What would happen if, for exaiuple, all 
the mills of the country were equally 
efficient, one being able to produce flour 


at as low a cost as the others, «od if all 
millers were to shorten their graces, say, 
to a 50 per cent patent, and no other 
flour was made or sold for «omestic 
markets? Then the same competition 
would exist as at present, with tlie same 


tendency to increase capacity to the 
point of unprofitableness, only it would 
be among flours of equal grade and 
quality, and on a quality basis, and it 
might be just as difficult to sel! it at a 
profit as now, when there are muny dif- 
ferent grades. There would be no ad- 
vantage or relief to be gained by mak- 
ing a still shorter patent, or higher qual- 
ity, because further shortening of the 
grade would not produce an appreciable 
result. Some millers would probably 
then begin to lengthen their graces, in- 
stead of shortening them, and this seek 
to extend their trade. 

So it may be contended that this pro- 
osal is not a real solution of the prob- 
em at all. In reply it may be said that 

this hypothetical situation will never ex- 
ist. It is contrary to human uature. 


The time will probably never cone, in 
the lives of any now living, wien all 
the mills will make the same gra‘e, and 
have the same manufacturing anc selling 
cost. In any event, bridges do not have 
to be crossed until they are reached. 
Meantime, making a quality of flour 


which commands a premium and « profit, 
selling it under a brand, and inaking 
only what can be sold in that way, seems 
to be the only practical solution The 
singular thing is that some millers. who 
have an excessive manufacturing, selling 
and distributing cost, are succ: ssfully 
doing this very thing. They do it through 
merchandising and giving their ‘our 4 
reputation. The hard and fa:' rule 
should be to sell only at a profit. 


FLOUR MARKET 


The recent falling off in the ming of 
new sales of flour is now more «: ‘initely 
and noticeably reflected in the output 
of the mills, and more especially in out- 
side ones. However, many soft wheat 
millers are in a comparatively comfort- 
able position, inasmuch as they still have 
larger amounts of flour booked than he’ 
usually been the case. To that exten 
it becomes a question of gettine direc- 
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: om their customers instead of 
rah sales, which is quite a dif- 
ferent matter. The flour is booked and 
will go out sooner or later, and this 
means that they will not lose the busi- 
ness to other mills. ; : 

One of the mills at Toledo is still run- 
ning full time, but the others have re- 
duced their output somewhat. The de- 
cline in wheat prices has brought some 
new business. A few mills sold better 
than their output for the week ending 
Nov. 17. No large sales were reported, 
but there were several of 1,000 bbls. 
Also, in spite of the weakness of sterl- 
ing exchange, which touched new low 
levels, going as low as $4.305%, some ex- 
ort business was done. A further de- 
cline in wheat prices may mean the con- 
tinuance of such business, in spite of 
the weakness in exchange. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.02@ 
1.02% bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, Nov. 16. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at 
$4.80@5.10 bbl, local springs $5.90@6.05, 
and local hard winters $5.75, in 98's, 
fob. Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted at $32.50 ton, mixed feed 
$32.50, and middlings $32.50, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Mev. 11-17 coccscccvcveces 35,400 74 
Previous week ....-..+.++. 35,600 74 
WORF AZO .cvcccccsccces case 38,700 80 
Two years ABO .......ee0ee 19,000 40 
Three years ABO .....se-0s 23,800 50 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbis bbis tivity 
Nov, 11-17 .... 22 183,710 95,421 71 
Previous week.. 24 138,210 92,949 67 

Year ago ...... 29 164,810 109,406 66% 
Two years ago. 25 155,310 76,266 49 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Wheat, bus..1,539,000 123,000 312,000 106,000 
Corn, bus.... 85,000 111,000 20,000 30,000 
Oats, bus.... 51,000 76,000 24,000 19,000 


TOLEDO TOAST CAMPAIGN 


Dr. L. A. Rumsey, of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, was in 
Toledo and invited representatives of va- 
tious interests for luncheon, Nov. 14, with 
the purpose of conferring in regard to 
a toast campaign which is to be start- 
ed Dec. 3 all over the country. It will 
be known as the “toast-and—” cam- 
paign, by which is meant that the word 
toast will be used in conjunction with 
various other foodstuffs. 

Some 30 representatives of various in- 
dustries at Toledo attended the lunch- 
fon and participated in the discussion, 
which resulted in definite organization 
for the preliminary work at Toledo. 
Among those who pledged their support 
to the campaign were representatives of 
millers, flour jobbers, bakers, wholesale 
and retail grocers, electrical supplies, 
newspapers, brokers and distributors of 
food products, yeast manufacturers, 
hotels and restaurants. John H. Taylor, 
treasurer Northwestern Elevator & Mill 
Co, Toledo, was elected temporary 
chairman of the committee. 


” 


HALL GOES TO PITTSBURGH 


J. F. Hall, who has been conducting 
4 flour brokerage business, with head- 
quarters at Toledo, has taken over the 
Management of the Pittsburgh, Pa., of- 
ce and warehouse of the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., in the capac- 
ity of eastern sales manager, effective 
Nov. 15. This means that he retires 
from the brokerage business, and the To- 
ledo office will be closed. 

Mr. Hall has had an experience of 10 
years in handling flour, much of which 
—_ Was spent with the Southwestern 
filing Co. Inc, Kansas _~. and as 

trict manager for the Weber Flour 


is Corporation, Salina, Kansas. He 
& member of the Toledo Produce Fx- 


e and has been very active in Ma- 





sonic circles here, and will leave a host 
of friends in this city. 


NOTES 
Otto Waitzmann, nepresenting Rosen- 

baum Bros., grain, Chicago, was in To- 

ledo, calling on the trade, Nov. 16. 

F. M. Anderson, of the Hales & Hun- 
ter Co., grain and feed, Chicago, attend- 
ed the meeting of Ohio millers at Co- 
lumbus, Nov. 14-15. 


A. L. Jacobson, sales manager Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., was in 
Columbus, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich., re- 
cently, conferring with representatives 
of the mill. 


J. E. Brock, recently with the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, in southern 
Ohio, is now representing the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. in Ohio and 
part of Indiana. 

David Page, of the Thomas Page Mill- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas, and Fred C. 
Tullis, who represents this company, 
with headquarters at Baltimore, were in 
Columbus, Ohio, recently. 

I. E. Stone, formerly as 
Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, 
and H. A. Miller, are now associated 
with J. T. McIntosh & Co., brokers, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, working in Ohio and 
eastern Indiana, which is now covered 
by this brokerage firm. 


NASHVILLE 


Southeastern flour buyers displayed 
slightly increased interest during the 
week ending Nov. 17. Current sales, 
however, ran about 50 per cent below 
what they were the same period last 
year, with sales scattering and confined 
almost entirely to minimum car lots. 
Large buyers still have substantial quan- 
tities of flour booked, and are not in- 
terested in new commitments at pres- 
ent. The general tone of business is dull 
and unsatisfactory. Running time holds 
up remarkably well, being considerably 
higher than for this period during the 
three previous years. 

Flour prices have been about steady 
and not materially changed. Quotations 
at the close of the week ending Nov. 17 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $6.80 
@7.10; standard or regular patent, $5.80 
@6.20; straight patent, $5.40@5.60; first 
clears, $3.75@4.25. 

Rehandlers report routine sales of 
flour in small lots. Prices: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $6.75@7.25; hard winter 
wheat short patent, $5.75@6.25. 

Mills are making scattering purchases 
of wheat, being content to reduce the 
surplus acquired earlier in the season. 
No. 2 red wheat, with bill, is quoted at 
$1.23@1.25 bu, Nashville. 

Demand for millfeed from the South- 
east continues fairly satisfactory, with 
little change in prices, as follows: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $31@32; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $34@37. 

Corn meal is quiet and without im- 
portant change. Prices: bolted, in sacks, 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$2.30@2.40; unbolted, $2.20@2.30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 4-10 ......-. 172,980 119,143 68.8 
Previous week ... 204,480 129,924 63.5 
Year ago ......-. 175,380 109,739 62.5 
Two years ago.... 202,770 93,703 46.2 


Three years ago.. 210,390 
° STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 17 Nov. 10 

WaWOR, BEES... ccecececves 62,000 60,000 

WORE, BUM cviwccecscic 495,000 500,000 

Comm, BUS .iccsectccce ++ 72,000 77,000 

Oats, DUB ...ccccccrcces 666,000 718,000 
NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashvilie, 
week ending Nov..17, 183 cars. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, and Dr. J. W. 
Sample, state chemist of Tennessee, will 
go to Washington to attend the conven- 
tion of Feed Control Officials, Nov. 22-24. 

According to reports being made to 
the Tennessee department of agriculture, 
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the acreage sown to winter wheat in the 
state this year will be 40 per cent less 
than last year, when the crop was much 
below the average. Seeding of wheat 
has not yet been completed, as farmers 
wait as late as possible in order to cur- 
tail damage by Hessian fly. Sowing will 
probably be finished in another week or 
10 days. 
Joun Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers still complain of dullness in 
flour, attributing most of the lack of 
demand to the uncertain wheat market. 
All, however, are busy filling past orders, 
keeping the mills going. Some are pro- 
viding stocks ahead. Quotations on Nov. 
17 were practically unchanged from 
those of the previous week. Based 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots, they 
were: best patents, $6.75; first patents, 
$6.35; straights, $5.95; Kansas, $7; clears, 
in jutes, firsts $4.50@5, seconds $3@3.50. 

The demand for millfeed has slowed 
down considerably, and millers will be 
able to catch up on their stocks. Quo- 
tations, based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, 
carload lots: bran, $31.50; mixed feed, 
$32.50; shorts, $35.50. This is a consid- 
erable reduction from prices that have 
been prevailing. 

NOTES 


The Indiana department of agricul- 
ture estimates the state’s corn yield at 
185,300,000 bus, with an average yield 
per acre of 38.5 bus. The report states 
that 10 per cent of this estimate will be 
cut for silage, and 17 per cent for for- 
age. The report says the new crop is 
of poor quality. Frost damage was ex- 
tensive. 

A reflex from the Akin-Erskine Mill- 
ing Co.’s bankruptcy is noted in a court 
action here by W. P. Walsh to compel 
the sale of the mill, which was bought at 
a receiver’s sale by Newton Kelsay, 
president of the North Side Bank, a 
heavy creditor. The suit discloses that 
directors of the bank were involved in 
the purchase. It is stated that Mr. 
Kelsay has expended $25,000 in taxes, 
insurance and other expenses, and that 
the mill has been kept in condition for 
sale, should a satisfactory offer be made. 
Mr. Walsh is also a director in the bank, 


W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


With prices of wheat on the larger 
markets showing declines for the week 
ending Nov. 17, and with cash wheat 
bought by mills in this territory 2c bu 
lower than in the previous week, millers 
report that buyers are filling only their 
immediate needs. A few rush orders 
have appeared, indicating that they have 
allowed supplies to approach the zero 
mark. There is a nominal decline of 10c 
bbl in the price of flour. 

As an example of the condition that 
has prevailed, one large miller received a 
wire order from a buyer in this city ask- 
ing for flour, preferably from a local 
mill, for “immediate” shipment, with the 
additional information that “I’m out, and 
I’ve got to have some quick.” Needless 
to say the buyer got his flour “immedi- 
ately.” Earlier in the week the miller’s 
representative ,had interviewed this self- 
same buyer in an attempt to sell him, 
but was unsuccessful. 

The export business has fallen away 
from the very small volume that pre- 
vailed a few weeks ago, and practically 
nothing is being shipped to the Atlantic 
coast. There is some inquiry, however, 
from eastern and northern buyers. 

The feed business is about steady, but 
nowhere near the activity that prevailed 
a few weeks ago is being shown. Prices 
are steady. With a definite turn to cold- 
er weather, however, the feed trade is 
expected to increase considerably. 

The price of wheat on the Indianapolis 
market, in addition to the decline of the 
cash grain market, has shown a stead 
downward trend. At no time in the we 
has the decline been sharp, but the move- 
ment was definitely lower. Receipts have 
been about equal to demand, with the 
result that it has not been difficult to 
move the stuff that has come into the 
market. The quality is improving, and 
grain men say there is a fair demand 
from millers. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
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f.o.b., 414%c to New York, Nov. 16: 
wheat, No. 2 red 97c-@$1, No. 2 hard 93 
@97c; corn, No. 2 white 82@92c, No. 3 
white 80@90c, No. 2 yellow 88@94c, No. 
3 yellow 81@99c, No. 2 mixed 77@84c, 
No. 3 mixed 76@838c; oats, No. 2 white 
40% @4li%ee, No. 3 white 394% @40'%c. 

Inspections of grain, Nov. 16: wheat, 
No. 3 red, 1 car; corn, No. 2 white 5 
cars, No. 4 white 22, No. 5 white 12, No. 
6 white 3, No. 4 yellow 4, No. 5 yellow 
25, No. 6 yellow 4, sample yellow 4, No. 
4 mixed 2, No. 5 mixed 7, No. 6 mixed 
4, sample mixed 1; oats, No. 2 white 3 
cars, No. 3 white 10, No. 4 white 1, 
sample white 1, No. 2 mixed 2. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store in bushels, with comparisons for the 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, for the week 
ended Nov. 16: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
ME ass whee sg eee 9,544 48 
PPOUIOES WORE oo cccctecces 10,738 54 
WE Me we heees 6 eeessugees 10,171 51 
TWO FORTS GOO oon c ccc vcece 8,343 42 

INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 
In Out 

WED. bkeeereusecoseses 56,000 7,000 
0 ee eee 668,000 118,000 
| ere ree 174,000 20,000 
Meh sbd de daedecnekccsmescanns P-- dnekoass 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
839,800 125,000 266,000 4,000 
473,000 327,000 354,000 a 
328,510 286,600 382,600 5,660 


Nov. 17, 1923.. 
Nov. 18, 1922.. 
Nov. 19, 1921.. 


NOTES 

Lloyd O’Brien has opened a bakery at 
Fifty-fourth Street and Central Avenue, 
Indianapolis. 

The Ward Cakery Corporation, Evans- 
ville, has changed its name to the Tri- 
State Cakery Corporation, 

The Indiana Bakers’ Association has 
chosen Jan. 16-17 as the dates for the 
next meeting, which will be held in the 
roof garden of the Hotel Severin. 

Open markets are offering $1@1.05 bu 
for old corn, 70@75c for new corn, and 
45@50c for oats. The movement of new 
corn to market is slowing down some- 
what. 

The Acme-Evans Milling Co., Indian- 
apolis, which recently suffered a loss of 
$100,000 in a fire which destroyed its 
corn mill, has not decided when recon- 
struction will be begun, but announces 
that the most modern machinery will be 
installed. With its completion, the com- 
pany will have practically new buildings 
throughout. 

Following the destruction of the North 
Manchester Milling Co.’s plant by fire 
recently, the property has been placed in 
the hands of a temporary receiver on 
complaint of Henry Reiff, George Allen 
and Paul Isenberger, stockholders, who 
allege that the company is indebted to 
them on promissory notes aggregating 
$2,100, and that the total indebtedness 
of the company is $20,000. 

Curis O. Axpion. 


MOBILE 

There has been practically no change 
in the flour market here, and the slight 
dullness which has been prevalent for 
several weeks still continues. Demand 
is fair, and averages through the week 
ending Nov. 17 show that it has not fall- 
en off to any extent. 

In the bakers flour line a slight in- 
crease was noted, although there have 
been no large sales, as bakers are waiting 
until conditions are more favorable. 

Prices are unchanged from those re- 
ported previously, the rumored advance 
not materializing. The following quota- 
tions are in effect, in 98’s, from mills, 
f.o.b., Mobile: hard winter Kansas wheat 
bakers flour, $5.80@6 bbl; soft winter, 
best patent $6.50@7.25, straight $6@6.75, 
low grade $5.75@6.50; spring wheat, 
short patent $5.75@6, straight $6.90@ 
7.25 


The millfeed market has shown a slight 
increase in sales, which is expected to 
continue. Prices are practically un- 
changed. 

J. O. Forsytu. 





The production of the summer rice 
crop in Egypt for 1923 amounts to 40,- 
691,000 Ibs cleaned rice, compared with 
33,469,000 in 1922, The total rice crop 
amounted to 471,903,000 lbs in 1921. 
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During the early part of the week 
ending Nov. 17 there was little interest 
in the flour market. The break in wheat 
on the preceding Saturday caused many 
buyers to withdraw bids, and left the 
trade more or less demoralized. The 
local market on Nov. 12 was a com- 
paratively small affair on account of the 
holiday, and quotations were largely 
nominal. 

Toward the close of the week, however, 
while there was no conspicuously active 
buying, it was apparent that sales in 
moderate-sized lots in the aggregate 
made a fairly liberal total. However, 
many flour men were complaining, so it 
was obvious that demand was spotted. 

Taken as a whole, there is no evidence 
that the metropolitan district is consum- 
ing any less flour than it did in former 
years, but indications are simply that the 
character of the buying has changed 
from good-sized purchases in spurts to 
a continuous hand-to-mouth demand. 
Buyers are greatly disposed to dicker 
over a sale, as the low prices that appear 
undermine their confidence in prevailing 
values. Therefore the transactions were 
give-and-take affairs in the matter of 
price—chiefly give by the mill, and take 
by the purchaser. And this, in spite of 
the fact that stocks on spot are mod- 
erate and technically it should not be a 
buyer’s market. 

Spring wheat flours had a better sale 
than hard winters, partly because they 
sold at a comparatively lower level. 
While occasionally an astoundingly low 
price might be had on hard winters, the 
general run of good flours was not far 
below the level of spring wheats. 

Canadian flours for domestic use con- 
tinued to hold their place, and though 
the volume was not as great as recently, 
still, in spite of their premium of over 
$1, the Jewish baking trade continued 
to purchase. Canadian mills are not 
pressing for sales, as the majority of 
them are sold up through the first half 
of December. 

Semolina prices ranged $5.90@6.35, 
with sales reported as low as $5.80. This 
type of flour is being consumed here more 
and more by macaroni manufacturers 
who formerly used southwestern flours 
very largely. This is another factor in 
the decrease in hard winter wheat flour 
sales, as several thousand barrels of 
semolina are used in this market annu- 
ally. 

The feature of the export market was 
the demand for rye flour. Sales of good 
quantities were reported, of which a 
large percentage was for shipment to 
Germany. Rye offers were not pressing, 
as mills seemed well sold ahead and for- 
eign buyers were not willing to pay high 
prices. Foreign demand for wheat flour 
was not heavy, and recent sales have been 
of small lots. The weakness in foreign 
exchange and the unsettled conditions in 
Europe are hindrances to continental 
buying. It is felt by exporters here that 
European merchants are anxious to pur- 
chase as soon as it can be done more 
advantageously, and that the outlook in 
that market is hopeful. 


QUOTATIONS 


It was exceedingly difficult to give a 
fair report on prices, as some sales were 
so far below the general range as to be 
in a class by themselves. Spring fancy 
patents ranged $6.35@7; standard _ 
ents $5.85@6.30, with sales reported as 
low as $5.75; clears, $5.30@5.65; hard 
winter patents, $5.90@6.30; straights 
$5.35@5.85, with sales at $5.25; clears, 





$4.75@5.35; rye, $4@4.35,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 330,010 bbls; exports, 131,035. 


WHEAT 

The price changes in the wheat mar- 
ket were feverish, though the market 
toward the close of the week showed 
firmness. The only feature in the news 
was an intimation that something will be 
done in Washington toward increasing 
the tariff. Export operations were of 
good size, though smaller than in pre- 
vious years. Demand was chiefly for 
Canadian wheat. Quotations: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., New York, domestic, $1.23; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., New York, domestic, 
$1.32; No. 2 hard winter, fo.b., export, 
$1.18; No. 1 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), f.o.b., export, $1.114%,; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, New York, 
$1.0744. Receipts, 3,049,200 bus; exports, 
630,964. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Unsettled weather and small receipts 
brought an active covering movement in 
the corn market. Prices were firm and 
higher early in the week. Toward the 
close the undertone was heavier, and new 
buying was not aggressive. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.081%,; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.064,; No. 2 white, $1.0814. Receipts, 
4,500 bus. 

There was little doing in the oats mar- 
ket, and price changes were narrow, with 
a steady undertone. Quotations: No. 2 
white, 53c; No. 3 white, 51@51%c. Re- 
ceipts, 399,000 bus; exports, 89,809. 


WARD PAYMASTER ROBBED 


In spite of the insistence of Police 
Commissioner Enright that there is no 
crime wave in New York City, from 
Monday, Nov. 12, until the following 
Thursday morning, bandits in this city 
killed two men, shot a third, and escaped 
with $66,616, among their other pestilen- 
tial pastimes. Second only to the atro- 
cious killing of two bank messengers and 
the theft of over $40,000 was the holdup 
of Morgan Morrison, cashier of the Ward 
Baking Co., in the vestibule of the com- 
pany’s plant at 804 Pacific Street, Brook- 
lyn. 


On Nov. 13 at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing Morrison returned from the bank 
with the $18,500 pay roll, and as he 
left the automobile and entered the 
building, three men came into the vesti- 
bule from another door and covered him 
with revolvers. At their command of 
“Drop that bag or I’ll load you full of 
lead,” Morrison released the bag. The 
men dashed out to a waiting coupé whose 
engine had been left running, and sped 
down Pacific Street, getting away in 
spite of the fact that it was _ ee day- 
light, in one of the busiest factory sec- 
tions, with scores of people passing at 
all times. 

The police department will continue its 
chant, “Yes, we have no crime wave, we 
have no crime wave today.” 

RELIEF WORK IN RUSSIA 

Colonel Walter L. Bell, supervisor of 
the Ufa-Ural district for the American 
Relief Administration, returned to this 
country on the Orduna on Nov. 12 with 
F. B. Lyon, youngest member of the ad- 
ministration’s headquarters staff. Colonel 
Bell fed more than 1,350,000 persons a 
day in the Ufa famine district, and or- 
ganized the male dependents into gangs 
to build roads, bridges and railroads. He 
said that Russia is making great strides 
toward recuperation, and soon will sur- 
prise the world, 

NOTES 

Louis D. Kamm has joined the sales 
force of Samuel Knighton & Son. 

H. C, Halsted has been elected a mem- 
ber of the New York Flour Club. 


Frank Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, spent several days on a hunting 





trip in Canada during the week ending 
Nov. 17. 

P. L. M. van der Lande, director of 
Noury & van der Lande’s Handelmaat- 
schappij, Deventer, Holland, sailed for 
Europe on the Aquitania, on Nov. 14. 

The New York headquarters of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has assigned two new salesmen, H. J. 
Mallon and .W, R. Liggons, to New York 
state branch offices. 

The National Biscuit Co. has declared 
its usual quarterly dividend of we per 
cent on preferred stock, payable on Nov 
30 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business, Nov. 16, 


The quarterly dividends of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., which were declared on 
Oct. 17, amounting to 1% per cent on 
preferred stock ial 1% per cent on com- 
mon stock, will be payable on Nov. 30 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Nov. 20. 


W. C. Droll, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., sailed for Europe, Nov. 17, on the 
Orduna. Mr. Droll was for a number of 
years export manager for this concern in 
New Orleans, and is to be its special 
representative in Europe, working in con- 
junction with the various agents on the 
Continent. 


The New York Flour Club, at its 
monthly meeting on Nov. 13, had the 
pleasure of a visit from C. M. Harden- 
bergh, vice president Kansas City Flour 
Club, and also manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc. It is seldom that an 
out-of-town flour club man attends one 
of these meetings, but the organization 
is always glad to welcome any of them 
who are in the city. ° 


Hearings by Commissioner Kellogg in 
the Moreland act investigation of the bu- 
reau of canals and waterways of the 
state department of public works have 
been concluded, and a report, with sug- 

estions and recommendations, will be 
led with Governor Smith probably 
shortly after: his return to Albany. 
These investigations were chiefly of al- 
leged irregularities in the conduct of 
State Barge Canal affairs. 


Among out-of-town visitors in the New 
York market during the week ending 
Nov. 17 were George P. Urban, secretary 
and treasurer George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo; B. J. Rothwell, president Bay 
State Milling Co. Boston; Douglas 
Campbell, of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto; Martin Luther, vice 
president Minneapolis Milling Co; H. L. 
Perrigo, Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pitts- 
ford, N. Y; S. B. Fairbanks, secretary 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont. 


Consul MacEachran, Antwerp, has ad- 
vised the Department of Commerce that 
the service of the Red Star Line between 
New York and Antwerp and that of the 
Holland-America Line between New 
York and Rotterdam have been combined 
to maintain throughout the winter a reg- 
ular service at minimum expense. The 
Red Star Line will put into this service 
the Lapland, the Zeeland and the Mon- 
golia, and the Holland-America Line will 
operate the Nieuw Amsterdam and the 
Veendam. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour, for the week ending Nov. 17, 
held its own better on soft winters than 
it did on springs or hard winters, al- 
though there was but little change in the 
price of either, while the trading was 
surprisingly good, considering the weak- 
ness in foreign exchange and all the 
bricks that were hurled at the raw ma- 
terial. At slight concessions from quo- 
tations, say 5@10c bbl, some round lots 
of near-by soft winter straight mfght 
have been worked for export, despite the 
unfavorable money situation, yet most of 
the mills, being still heavily oversold both 
at home and abroad, refused to reduce 
limits a particle, while a few actually 
raised them a trifle, especially on stuff 
for deferred shipment. 

On the other hand, springs and hard 
winters in instances, but not generally, 
were offered practically back to the low- 
est rates of the season, and therefore 
were irresistible, resulting in some good 
sales at inside quotations, but with many 
mills still holding for the outside figures 
or over. 

City mills continued to run strong and 
enjoy a good demand, domestic and ex- 
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port. They reduced their prices on floy; 
25c bbl, but made no change in feed, 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, jn 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood 3@ 
1éc less in jute, or 15@S30c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.25@6.50, standard 
patent $5.75@6; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6@6.25, straight $5.50@5.75; soft 
-winter short patent $5.25@5.50, straight 
(near-by) $4.50@4.75; rye flour, white 
$3.95@4.20, dark $3.65@3.80. City mills’ 
jobbing prices: spring patent, $749. 
winter patent, $6.35; winter straight, 
$5.85. 4 

Receipts for the week ending Noy, 17 
were 43,327 bbls; exports, 12,670. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed was weak and slow at late 
reduction, with trade looking for a fur- 
ther decline. Quotations, in 100-|)) sacks 
per ton: spring bran, $33@34; soft win. 
ter bran, $35; standard middlinys, s33@ 
34; flour middlings, $86@37; 


red dog, 

$39@40; city mills’ middlings, $34. . 
WHEAT 

No. 2 red winter wheat, curlicky, 

closed on Nov. 17 at le unde: No, 2 


red winter, as against 4c over ilie pre- 
vious week and 1%c under last year. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.07; spot No, 2 red winter, «arlicky, 
$1.06; November, $1.054%,; December, 
$1.0614; range of southern for week, 95¢ 
@$1.10; last year, 60c@$1.29%4. 

Of the 852,315 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Nov. 17, 540,376 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
722,187 bus. Stocks were 2,167.i22 bus, 
1,280,086 domestic and 887,336 C: nadian, 

Receipts of new southern whe::t from 
June 23 to Nov. 17 were 1,105,786 bus, 
against 1,058,976 in the corres)onding 
period of 1922. Arrivals for the current 
week were 10,369 bus, against 14.%31 last 
year. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic old 
No, 2 yellow, track, no market, in ab- 
sence of either offerings or trading; new 
near-by yellow cob, bbl, $4.30@4.10. Re- 
— 10,095 bus; stock, 4,769. 

eceipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2 to Nov. 17, 442 bus; year ago, 
9,106. 

Closing prices for oats: No. ? white, 
domestic, 52c; No. 3 white, domestic, 5le. 
Receipts, 25,109 bus; exports, 36,259; 
stock, 137,853. 

Closing price of rye: No. 2, spot, 76¢. 
Receipts, 5,588 bus; stock, 144,021. 

NOTES 

Exports from Baltimore for the cur- 
rent week included 6,471 bus malt. 

The City Baking Co., Baltimore, has 
been granted a permit to build two one- 
story brick additions, 49x142 and 33x31, 
to cost $10,000. 

W. G. Bishop, formerly a prominent 
feed dealer of this market, but now 
living in retirement, was on ’change here 
a few days ago, looking well. 

J. Ross Myers, flour jobber, capitalist 
and president Baltimore Flour Club, has 
been elected a member of the bourd of 
gyreneve of the Automobile Club of 

aryland, to serve for three years. 

Recent visitors to this market were 
Louis A. Mennel, vice president and sec- 
retary Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
H. D. Dwyer, of W. H. Dwyer & Co, 
Inc., grain, Montreal and Toronto, Can- 
ada; Clarence M. Stickell, of 1D. A. 
Stickell & Sons, millers, Hagerstoy 1, Md. 

E. Clay Timanus, formerly mayor of 
Baltimore, a member and director of the 
Chamber of Commerce and of D. 
Timanus & Bro., millers and fees, died 
at his residence in this city on Nov. 16, 
after a protracted illness, aged 6. Mr. 
Timanus, being affable, jolly and_ big- 
hearted, was generally regarde‘ as 4 
man without an enemy. 

Baltimore is importing lots ot sugat 
from the West Indies and coffee from 
South America these days, which should 
further stimulate the exportation of 


flour. It is said the American Sugat 
Refining Co. is expecting early on 


cember an unusual cargo of 7,800 | 
raw sugar from Brazil on which Uncle 
Sam will collect approximately $300,000 
duty. 
Nine members of the Export and - 
rt Board of Trade, headed by Wil 
oon M. Brittain, manager, left here for 


the West on Nov. 12 for the purpose ° 
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bringing to the attention of the mer- 
chants of that section the advantages of 
Baltimore as an exporting and importing 
center. The delegation will return in 
10 days, and a similar trip will be made 


next month. 

The new Baltimore & Ohio grain ele- 
yator under construction at Locust 
Point, with an initial capacity of 3,800,- 
900 bus and an ultimate capacity for 9,- 
500,000, is up 50 feet from the founda- 
tions and is expected to be ready for 
business July 1 next. The railroad al- 
ready has an ordinance before the city 
council seeking permission to build the 
two-story steel and concrete pier which 
is to be used in connection with the ele- 
vator. 

At a meeting of the port development 
commission, on Nov. 13, new plans were 
submitted by the Western Maryland 
Railway for two instead of three 1,200- 
foot piers on the city’s McComas Street 
property, these to include a shore line 

ier and one at the southeastern end, 
the latter to be 260 feet wide. The ne- 
cessity for more trackage was the reason 
iven for the change, and the cost of 
the improvement is to be the same as that 
originally figured, or about $4,000,000. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 
Flour business during the week ending 
Nov. 17 was slow. It was strictly a 


buyers’ market, sellers having difficulty 
in getting any reasonable offers from the 
consuming end of the trade. Some of 
the northwestern mills made drastic cuts 
in prices of standard patents, but their 
quotations failed to bring out any great 
volume of business. The reduction car- 
ried standard grades to $5.85@6, with 
occasionally $5.75 being heard of, but this 
figure lacked verification. 

It is thought the new prices were made 
by northwestern mills in an attempt to 
turn the tide of trade which has been 
flowing toward Kansas millers, but the 
market is pretty well sold up for this 
year, and there is little prospect of get- 
ting back the lost business before the be- 
ginning of 1924, Some of the smaller 
local mills are in a comfortable position, 
and are forced to buy some grades to 
meet their requirements. 

There has been a pronounced scarcity 
of first clears. Prices almost as high as 
those applying to standard patents have 
been quoted the current week, and busi- 
ness has been done at these limits. Sec- 
ond clears are dull and weak, being re- 
ported as offered at $3.90. 

Spring short patents have eased off 
%e to $6.40@7. Sales are light. Bakers 
are not in the market, and macaroni 
manufacturers will not meet sellers’ ideas 
on semolinas. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
. output activity 
EE ES eee 138,263 q 
Previous week ..........+ 128,308 7 
MRO A Geewubiilinac ee’ 167,110 100 
Two years ago ..........- 135,750 81 


MILLFEED 

Resellers have been hit hard during 
the past 10 days by the collapse of wheat 
feed prices. While mills are nominally 
quoting bran at $30.50 ton, resellers are 
reported to have offered good-sized lots 
as low as $28.75. Standard middlings 
are offered by mills at $29.50. Mills are 
Well sold up for the balance of the year, 
and are not greatly worried over the 
situation. 

Other quotations, all of which have 

‘en very materially shaded by resellers 
with heavy stocks, are: flour middlings, 

; mixed feed, $85; red dog, $35. The 
first half of November was unusually 
mild and pastures were in excellent con- 
dition, this working havoc with demand 
for all feeds, 

Oil meal declined $1 ton to $44 for 34 
percent. The $31 per cent grade is prac- 
a gone. Resellers are reported will- 
ng to take $43.50 in some instances. 
and is just fair, although consumers 
Stow a tendency to buy if offers are 
slightly under the market. 

ttonseed meal reacted after its sen- 
ational climb. All grades declined 21@ 
ton. The new prices, Boston rate, 
are: 43 per cent, $58.50; 41 per cent, 
50; 36 per cent, $52.50. 


Hominy is unchanged. Mills are in- 
forming resellers that they are having 
great difficulty in getting corn fit for 
milling purposes. 


BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 


One of the most largely attended 
luncheons of the Buffalo Flour Club was 
held Nov. 16. President Krueger sur- 
rendered the gavel to Oscar Houck, who 
acted as chairman. 

Charles T. Stork and Elliot W. Mitchell 
were designated to represent the club at 
the Anniversary Celebration of The 
Northwestern Miller. They were _in- 
structed to invite A. W. Mears, president 
of the national organization, to stop off 
in Buffalo on his way home from Min- 
neapolis. 

.The old topic committee, composed of 
Lloyd Hedrick and Eugene Crow, was 
discharged with thanks for 18 months of 
efficient service. The president will ap- 
point a new committee to supply speak- 
ers for future meetings. 

W. S. Preyer, chairman of the “ladies’ 
night” committee, announced that a din- 
ner will be held, Nov. 30, in the Buffalo 
Athletic Club, with members of the fair 
sex as guests. 

B. W. Herlofson, western Pennsylvania 
representative of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., was a guest of the meeting. 
The door prize of the day was awarded 
to J. A, Walter. 

GRAIN 


Grain receipts took a tremendous spurt 
during the week ending Nov. 17. The 
lake fleet brought in nearly 10,000,000 
bus in the seven days. Wheat receipts 
in the period totaled 8,108,749 bus, oats 
682,081, barley 461,571, and rye 376,174. 

As the elevators were scarcely half 
full at the beginning of the week, and 
with the railroads providing a full car 
supply, there has been no such delay as 
occurred late in the season of 1922. Some 
Montreal business also developed, eight 
cargoes with a total of 406,200 bus being 
cleared for that port. 

An unusual development of the week 
was the report that several steamers are 
coming from the Head of the Lakes with 
new western corn. It is very seldom that 
the new corn crop can be moved before 
the end of the navigation season. These 
receipts will be especially welcome, in 
view of the fact that Ohio and Indiana 
corn received here is wet, while the west- 
ern product is in better condition. The 
condition of the crop of the central 
states has sent cash corn high above De- 
cember options on the local exchange. 

Rates have been reduced sharply. 
Charters were made this week as low as 
214c bu from the Head of the Lakes to 
Buffalo. Shippers are offering 4@4%6c 
for steamers to hold grain here and at 
Erie, but steamship operators are unwill- 
ing to accept this offer, at least for the 
present. 

Business on ’change centered around 
corn. Sales were restricted by light of- 
ferings toward the close of the week, 
after a midweek drop resulting from 
heavy receipts. Some wheat was re- 
ceived, but owners sent it to storage 
rather than reduce their prices to the 
extent necessary to meet buyers’ ideas. 
Some cars were carried for several days. 

Closing prices, Nov. 17: corn, No. 2 
yellow $1.06, No. 3 yellow $1.05; oats, No. 
2 white 50c, No. 3 white 4844c, No. 4 
white 46%4c; barley, malting 78@80c, 
feed 71@72c; rye, nominal, 79c, Buffalo. 


NOTES 


Thomas H. Coleman, for many years 
associated with the Geneva (N. Y.) Malt- 
ing Co., died after a long illness. 

Chester A. Boyce, former proprietor 
of a grain elevator at Canandaigua, died 
in that city recently, aged 80 years. 

Carlson Bros., owners of the Mayville 
(N. Y.) Home Bakery, have purchased a 
building and will remodel it for a pastry 
bakery. 

P. L. van der Lande, of Noury & van 
der Lande, sailed for Europe, Nov. 183, 
after visiting this firm’s Buffalo offices 
and other points. 

Salesmen of the Ralston Purina Co. 
recently attended an evening dinner in 
the Hotel Buffalo, and heard an address 
by Lloyd Hedrick. 

Vessel owners have been notified that 
normal insurance premiums will apply to 
Nov. 30. After that date % per cent 
will be added until Dec. 5, when % per 
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cent will be added, and on Dec. 9 1 per 
cent additional will be charged. 

Eastern representatives of northwest- 
ern mills report a scarcity of salesmen. 
Positions are available for several good 
men in this territory. 

James Bardenett has resigned as dep- 
uty collector of customs at Olean, and 
will enter the wholesale grocery and bak- 
ing business with his father and brother. 

Unusually mild weather has enabled 
the Island Warehouse Co. to speed up 
construction of the new Pillsbury mill, 
and production may be begun in advance 
of schedule. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has 
leased an entire floor in the Lafayette 
Theatre Building, and will move there as 
soon as alterations and wire installation 
are completed. 

Closing of the New York State Barge 
Canal has been postponed from Dec. 1 
to Dec. 8. This action was taken bhe- 
cause fleets were delayed several days 
by a break at lock 10. 

John H. Crowell, who formerly was 
associated with his son, George, in the 
wholesale grain business at Seneca Falls, 
died at his home in that city after a long 
illness. He was 82 years old. 

The Urban Milling Co. is marketing a 
new wheat cereal, Vitalet, and reports 
favorable reception of this product. The 
firm had a reproduction of its first mill 
at the recent “Old Buffalo” exposition. 

P. D. Faunestocr. 


ROCHESTER 

Millers’ reports on sales of hard wheat 
flours for the week ending Nov. 17 are 
again conflicting, with the range all the 
way from very slow to very good. In 
the case of some mills the week ending 
Nov. 10 showed marked improvement 
over its predecessors in the crop year. 
In turn the week now ending goes it one 
better both in point of sales for forward 
shipments and shipping directions fur- 
nished. One of the larger mills reports 
a sale of a round lot. To meet the de- 
mand, some of the milling equipment 
that has been idle for many months has 
been again put into service. 

Prices have shifted. Some mills have 
made a straight cut of 10@25c on the 
higher grades and held prices there. 
Others, which made a cut early in the 
week or late in the preceding week, have 
advanced 10c from their low mark. 
Clears are unchanged, with mills closely 
sold up. For the first time in many 
weeks, prices on low grade have been 
shaded, this time 20@25c bbl. Going 
prices on spring wheat flours: patents, 
$6.85@7 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $7.20; straight, $6.75, cotton 
98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, $6.50 
@6.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first 
clears, $5.65@6.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6; low grade, $4.25@ 
4.30, jute, car lots, Boston. 

There is slight change in the soft win- 
ter wheat flour situation. Farmers are 
still hanging onto their wheat. There is 
no alternative but for mills to go slow 
on sales, covering reasonably close on 
flour booked. There is considerable in- 
quiry, some at a price that could be tak- 
en on handily if the wheat were in sight. 
However, a substantial part of the trade, 
particularly jobbers who still have some 
flour on hand, is looking for bargains. 
Under these conditions, mills are in no 
position to make concessions. 

Already the premiums on wheat have 
squeezed most of the profit out. About 
the only exception is an occasional coun- 
try mill that is able to sell its output 
of feed at a fancy price direct to its 
farmer trade. In some cases sales of 
bran have been noted at $40 ton, mill 
door, and middlings at $46. Such mills 
are able to shade prices materially on 
their flour output. While the amount of 
such flour is almost negligible, it is suf- 
ficient to further demoralize a market al- 
ready enough burdened, and is seized as 
a cudgel to beat down prices already too 
low for good business. Winter straights, 
mill brands, steady at $5.65@5.70 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $5.50 
@5.75. 

Both entire wheat and graham flours 
are in little demand, with prices un- 
changed and shipments all in mixed cars. 
Graham is offered at $5.50@5.60 bbl, and 
entire wheat at $6.60@6.70, both basis 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston rate points. 
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While demand for rye flour is not very 
active, there have been some sales. Be- 
tween these and the arrival of shipping 
directions on book sales, there has been 
moderate activity. Prices steady, with 
best light brands offered at $4.60@4.70 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. West- 
ern rye very slow, with occasional sales 
of light at $5 bbl, medium at $4.75, and 
dark at $4.25, all cotton 98’s, small lots. 

Feed prices have eased off again, with 
concessions of 50c in most cases. There 
is no anxiety to sell ahead at present 
prices. As millers see it here, once real 
winter arrives and cattle are off the 
pastures, there will be an increasing de- 
mand for millfeed, with prices likely to 
be firm to higher. Mills hold feeds as 
follows: spring bran, $34.50@35.50 ton, 
sacked, mostly mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$34; winter bran, $35, sacked, mostly 
local; spring middlings, standard $35.50 
and flour $38.50, both sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, standard, $36; winter mid- 
dlings, $36@37, sacked, mostly local. 
Rye feed steady at $32 ton. Western 
feed jobbed here in good demand. Corn 
meal shaded $1 ton to $45, and ground 
oats offered at $36, both sacked, deliv- 
ered. Corn meal, table quality, steady, 
with bulk selling at $3.25 per 100 lbs; in 
5-Ib sacks, #4. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
BOT. BERT cscsccvceshecces 7,700 41 
PREOCIOUR WOK 2. cccscceces 7,800 42 


Of the current week’s total, 5,700 bbls 
were spring wheat flour, 1,400 winter 
and 600 rye. 


KILLED IN CROSSING ACCIDENT 


Crosman A. Coleman, hay and general 
produce dealer, senior member of the 
firm of Vandeveer & Coleman, of Lyons, 
and John J. Stevens, employed by the 
firm, were killed Wednesday night near 
Macedon, when the automobile in which 
they were riding was struck at a grade 
crossing of the Rochester & Syracuse 
electric railroad by an interurban car. 

T. W. Kwaprpr. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Early in the week ending Nov. 17 there 
was a moderate business in flour, but at 
the close, with wheat declining, buyers 
again lost confidence, and are buying 
only small lots for immediate needs. 
Their ideas of value are out of line with 
those of the mills, and it is difficult for 
business to be effected. 

Receipts of flour amounted to 200 bbls, 
and 16,886,179 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
1,998 sacks to Glasgow, 1,594 to Poland, 
3,341 to Finland, 2,400 to Amsterdam, 
1,900 to Dundee, 9,550 to Christiania, 
5,100 to Bergen, 600 to Christiansand, 
5,249 to Tangier, 4,297 to Ceuta, 3,498 
to Melilla, 1,608 to London, 6,856 to 
Bremen, 533.to Hamburg and 1,750 to 
Leith. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.45@6.65, standard patent $6.20@6.40, 
first clear $5.60@5.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.80@6.25; 
soft winter straight, $4.50@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.15@4.40; buckwheat flour, per 
98-Ib sack, $3.85@4. 

MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed was slow, and 

prices favored buyers. The only feed 


offered on the spot was city mills’ soft 
winter bran at $36@36.50 ton and flour 


‘middlings at $39. Quotations in car lots, 


per ton, to arrive: spring bran, $34@35; 
soft winter bran, $35@36; standard mid- 
dlings, $32.50@33; flour middlings, $36.50 
@37.50; red dog, $39@40. 


WHEAT 


The market for wheat was alternately 
higher and lower, and at the close showed 
a net decline of 4%c. Trade was quiet. 
Receipts, 877,598 bus; exports, 439,902; 
stock, 1,813,793. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.064% 
@1.07%; No. 3, $1.0344@1.04%; No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.0344@1.04%; 
mixed, 3c under red winter. 


RYE 
Trade in rye was quiet, but offerings 


were light and prices during the week 
advanced Ic. Quotations were at 77@ 
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78c for No. 2 western and 74@75c for 
No. 2 near-by. Stock, 56,017 bus. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Export deliveries of corn were nomi- 
nal, in the absence of spot offerings. No 
local corn was offered except No. 3 kiln- 
dried yellow, which sold slowly at $1.05@ 
1.07. Receipts, 15,547 bus; stock, 15,273. 

Supplies of corn products were small, 
but the volume of business transacted 
was light. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
kiln-dried: granulated yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.70; yellow and white 
table meal, fancy, $2.70; pearl hominy 
and grits, $2.70. 

OATS AND OATMEAL 

Offerings of oats were light and values 
were well sustained, but there was little 
trading. Receipts, 37,568 bus; stock, 
103,517. Quotations: No. 2 white, 53@ 
53%c; No. 3 white, 51@51%c. 

Oatmeal was quiet and unchanged, with 
moderate but ample offerings. Quota- 
tions: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$4.10; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $5.40; patent cut, per two 
100-Ib sacks, $8; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, fine $5.50, coarse $3.20@3.50. 


NOTES 

F. W. Behrens has returned from an 
extensive business trip through the south- 
ern states. 

The Chewsville (Md.) Flour Mills Co. 
has been sold at auction for $11,050. A 
company is being organized to operate it. 

A certificate of membership in the 
Commercial Exchange in the name of 
William C. Davis will be sold at public 
auction on the floor of the exchange on 
Dec. 18. 

Among the recent visitors on ’change 
were J. E. Bailey, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., millers, Indianapolis, R. Fairless, 
grain merchant, Lucan, Ont.,and Martin 
Luther, vice president Minneapolis Mill- 
ing Co. 

Captain J. M. Hoffman, who has been 
in charge of the division of wharves and 
docks of the Shipping Board, has re- 
signed to become manager of the Boston 
(Mass.) Tidewater Terminal Co. He 
will assume his new duties Dec. 1. 

Samuet S. Danie1s. 


PITTSBURGH 

More activity and improved sales char- 
acterized the flour market in Pittsburgh 
for the week ending Nov, 17. Favorable 
prices had a tendency to bring consum- 
ers into the market, and a few fairly 
good-sized sales were reported. It is 
understood that bakers and other large 
consumers of flour are well supplied for 
the remainder of the present year, and 
that some have their requirements at- 
tended to well into 1924. This inclines 
well-posted flour men to the opinion that 
flour sales will be light until after Jan. 1. 

Representatives from southwestern 
mills have been much in evidence in 
Pittsburgh, and their strong bid for busi- 
ness has gone even to the extent of con- 
cessions. In some instances, it is re- 
ported, there has been rather stiff com- 
petition between northwestern and south- 
western mills, with the latter’s prices 
lowest. It is understood that there is 
still considerable flour on order for which 
no shipping directions have been given. 

General quotations: spring wheat $5.75 
@6.75, and winter wheat $5.60@6.50, 
cotton 98's, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.25 
@4.65, bulk; clears, $5.25@5.75, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. Rye flour unchanged, 
with demand slow. 

The millfeed market was firmer the 
latter part of the week, with the result 
that prices took a slight upward trend. 
Quotations: standard middlings, $34@35 
ton; flour middlings, $35.50@36.50; red 
dog, $388@39; spring wheat bran, $31.50 
@32.50; winter wheat bran, $30.50@ 
31.50; linseed meal, $54@55; cottonseed 
meal, 41 per cent protein, $80; dairy 
feed, 20 per cent protein $44, 22@24 
per cent $54,—all f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


TO HELP THE FARMER 
Representative A. E. Rinn, of Allen- 
town, Pa., who introduced the resolution 
in the 1923 session of the Pennsylvania 
legislature for a commission to study 
and alleviate “the unfavorable conditions 
faeing the farming interests of the state, 
and assure farmers of reasonable profits 
for their labors,” was the first member 
of the commission appointed by Speaker 
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C. Jay Goodnough. Other members are 
representatives Martha G. Thomas, farm- 
er, of Chester County; George W. Wil- 
liams, farmer and manufacturer, Wells- 
boro; W. Albertson Haines, veterinarian, 
Bucks County; Oscar D. Stark, secretary 
Wyoming County Agricultural Society. 
Three state senators are also to be 
named. They will make a report to the 
1925 legislature. 
NOTES 

Harry C. May, flour broker, has re- 
turned from a business trip to the East. 

Martin Luther, manager Minneapolis 
Milling Co., was a recent visitor to Pitts- 
burgh. 

The plant of the Blairsville (Pa.) 
Baking Co. has been taken over by W. 
J. Penrod. 

Charles Eberhardt is completing a 
brick and tile bakery on East Ninth Av- 
enue, Washington, Pa. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Minneapolis. 

D. H. Crock, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh offices of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., has returned from West Virginia. 

The front of the G. A. Wilde bakery, 
1711 Carson Street, Southside, Pitts- 
burgh, was wrecked on Nov. 6 when an 
automobile that had been stolen dashed 
into it. 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager for the 
King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was a recent caller at the local offices of 
the company, of which F. H, Minnis is 
manager. 

Charles R. Limber, a baker, Franklin, 
Pa., died in the Erie (Pa.) Hospital on 
Nov. 8 from injuries sustained in an 
automobile accident while he was motor- 
ing from Franklin to Erie. 

A, G. Martin, of the service depart- 
ment of the Purina Mills, St. Louis, is 
with R. M. Sample, feed merchant, Al- 
toona, Pa., aiding feeders in that section 
with their live stock problems. 

A. P. Cole, president Pittsburgh Flour 
Club, has issued a call for a special 
meeting to be held at the Hotel Chatham, 
Friday evening, Nov. 23, to take action 
relative to co-operating as an organiza- 
tion in a toast campaign. 

Damages to the extent of $20,000 are 
asked in a suit filed by Nettie E. Kearn 
against the Pittsburgh Flour Mills Co. 
for injuries suffered when she was run 
down by a truck owned and operated by 
the company on Dec, 14, 1921. The ac- 
cident occurred at McKeesport. 

Charles J. Glock, a well-known baker 
of Pittsburgh, who had been engaged in 
the retail trade since 1895, died at his 
home here on Nov. 13 after a brief ill- 
ness, aged 58. His widow and two chil- 
dren survive. He was a member of the 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association of 
Pittsburgh. 

John H. Will, a retired grocer and 
flour dealer of Lebanon, Pa., was killed 
in an automobile accident at Raton, N. 
M., on Nov. 11. He was en route with 
his wife to California. Mr. Will was 
58 years of age, and for 35 years had 
been engaged in business in Lebanon. 
His widow and three children survive. 

C. C, Larus. 





BOSTON 

So far as the local demand for flour is 
concerned the market during the week 
ending Nov. 17 was extremely dull. Most 
of the current bids for flour from the 
local trade are considerably below what 
millers are willing to accept. Some of 
the big buyers have been in the market 
for good-sized lots, including several for 
1,000 bbls each, but bids generally were 
25@30c bbl under mill quotations, in 
one case fully 50c less than the mill was 
willing to accept. 

Nevertheless, there are many spring 
wheat millers who are willing to make 
material cuts in prices. -This is notably 
true of some of the big Minneapolis 
mills. Buyers, however, are of the be- 
lief that the market is due to go still 
lower. The larger bakers appear to be 


covered until well into the new year. 
The jobbers and some of the smaller 
bakers are not so well situated, and 
it looks as if they would soon reach the 
point where they must renew supplies if 
they want to keep ahead of their imme- 
diate needs. 





There is still considerable complaint 
from spring wheat and hard winter 
wheat millers regarding inability to get 
suitable shipping directions, but the ex- 
perience of no two members of the 
trade seems to be alike. With large or- 
ders fairly well distributed over the local 
trade, while some buyers are behind on 
their contracts as regards shipping direc- 
tions, others have ordered out all the 
flour that they purchased for future de- 
livery. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
spring patents, special short patents 
$7.25@7.50, standard $6.35@7.05, first 
clear $5.35@6; hard winter patent, $5.75 
@6; soft winter patent $5.65@6.75, 
straight $5.25@5.90, clear $5@5.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending Nov. 17: 

--Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 
1928 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, dbis.... 88,986. 80.906 20.0 esses 


Wheat, bus...640,300 359,250 469,982 410,723 
Corn, bus..... 4,790 9,998 1,360 


Oats, bus..... 69,226 39,610 61,382 152,076 
MOO, CEBivecess cosce veese 270,010 1,878 
Seeee,.. UHR. «2 BOER sence sevee cosan 
Millfeed, tons.. 46 — eae 
Corn meal, bbls 200 i tates. atent 
Oatmeal, cases. 70 Geer sseee, neese 
aeons, Gere, CP tccac | vieue  cunee 
MILLFEED 


A quiet, stationary market for wheat 
feeds is reported, although the tone was 
easier at the close. Other feeds are in 
moderate demand, with no change in 
prices. Spring bran, $34.75@35; winter 
bran, $36.50@37; middlings, $34.50@ 
38.50; mixed feed, $35.75@38.50; red dog, 
$40; gluten feed, $52.40; gluten eat 
$61.15; horginy feed, $43.50; stock feed, 
$42; oat hulls, reground, $18.50; cotton- 
seed meal, $50.50@60.50; linseed meal, 
$49.50,—all in 100’s. 


OATS, RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


There is a good demand for corn meal 
at the recent decline in prices, the mar- 
ket ruling lower at the close. Granulat- 
ed yellow is quoted at $2.50, bolted yel- 
low $2.45 and feeding meal and cracked 
corn $2.25, all in 100’s. Rolled oatmeal 
slow, with prices unchanged at $2.85 for 
rolled and $3.13 for cut and ground in 
90-Ib sacks. A quiet demand for rye 
flour with market lower at $4.15@4.40 
bbl for choice white patent. 


EXPORTS 


Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Nov. 17: to Liverpool, 245,506 
bus wheat and 40,177 bus oats; to Lon- 
don, 63,966 bus wheat; to Levant ports, 
1,000 sacks flour. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ATLANTA 


General improvement is noted in the 
flour trade. Collections are fair, and 
most merchants and jobbers are increas- 
ing their stocks. 

Wheat millfeeds are moving more sat- 
isfactorily, and merchants are adding to 
their stocks. Prices are steady and col- 
lections good. 

Hominy feed is scarce in this market. 
Prices are strong and higher. Feeders 
are rushing to market stock ready for 
use. The recent cold weather inspired 
the trade to take on heavier supplies. 

Cottonseed meal is in good demand 
and prices are steady to about un- 
changed. Stocks are steadily increasin 
at the oil mills, but there is a limited 
supply of cottonseed. Farmers are keep- 
ing seed off the market in the hope of 
higher prices. 

Hay receipts are light, but in fair de- 
mand. Stocks here are generally light, 
and prices steady. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





WORLD SHIPPING FIGURES 

An annual review of the world ship- 
ping situation, issued by the Department 
of Commerce, shows a gradual improve- 
ment during the year ended June 30, 
1923. During that period the idle steam 
tonnage of the world declined 2,443,200 
gross tons. Of this decrease 1,694,502 
—= tons were put into employment 
uring the first six months of this year. 
The fact that idle tonnage has declined 
more rapidly in the last half of the past 
12 months indicates that the slowly im- 
proving over-sea trade of the world is 
gaining momentum. 

Furthermore, ocean freight (trip char- 
ter) rates apparently reached bottom in 
the last quarter of 1922 at 109 per cent 
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of the average for 1913. In the first 
quarter of 1923 the index rose slightly 
to 109.8 and stood at 109.5 for the sec. 
ond quarter. While the increase js qj. 
most infinitesimal, it is significant that 
there was an increase. 





ARGENTINA 

Buenos Armes, ARGENTINA, Oct. 15.~ 
Climatic conditions continue to fayor 
the growing crops of wheat, flax ang 
oats. The second official estiinate o¢ 
cultivated areas is due to appear at any 
moment. , 

It is satisfactory to be able to record 
that under the energetic direction of the 
American expert, Leon Estabrook, the 
department of rural economy and sta. 
tistics of the ministry of agriculture js 
rendering more efficient service than ip 
former times. 

The grain market during the pst week 
has been favorable to sellers. Wheat 
—— strengthened appreciably on fair 
uying alike by export houses and by 
local millers. Wheat for expor!, of sy- 
perior quality, closed at $12.60 ). per per 
100 kilos (approximately $1.10 per bu, 
United States currency), basi, of 9 
kilos to the hectoliter, on wagon, port of 


Buenos Aires. Dealings in corn, too, 
were fairly important, with pric:s higher 
at about $9.60 paper per 100 k ‘os (ap- 
proximately 85c per bu Unite’ States 
currency). In oats, business wis rela- 


tively small. Exporters paid up to $8.05 
paper per 100 kilos (approxim:icly 70¢ 
per bu, United States currency), on 


wagon at Buenos Aires, and 10+ less on 
wagon at Bahia Blanca, basis ‘7 kilos 
to the hectoliter. 
The following are the expor' figures 
up to Oct. 11 in metric tons: 
Week ending Jan. 1 to Same 
Oct. Oct. 11 period 1922 
Wheat ..... 48,828 8,453,740 278,128 
eer 88,166 2,446,610 1,728,329 
Flaxseed 14,277 1,019,331 766,653 
ep 1,839 371,645 267,986 
wer 1,324 43,257 80,320 
Brazil, Argentina’s principal market 
for flour exports, is milling her own flour 
to an ever increasing extent. 
Cotton cultivation is consider bly on 
the increase in the Argentine |‘ epublic 


this year, likewise in Paraguay. 
Witrrep J. |.ams. 





ELEVATOR ACTIVITIES IN 0/110 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Buying «nd sell- 
ing grain is less the business of some ele- 
vators than the handling of merc /iandise, 
according to the report of an an. lysis of 
the business of 22 elevators in Chiio pre- 
pared by the auditing departmen! of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. Sales 
of grain for the 22 companies averaged 
$37,351, while sales of merchanilise av- 
eraged $50,522. Paid-in capit:! stock 
averaged $17,520 and fixed ass: 's $14,- 
334, leaving but a small amoun! avail- 
able as working capital. The «average 
amount due as accounts receiva!le was 
$3,811. 

Cuantes C, !{ant. 





GOVERNMENT AID IN MARK! TING 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Robert \. Bing- 
ham, of Louisville, president of the 
executive committee of “the ational 
Council of Co-operative Markeling As- 
sociations, has telegraphed 1’ resident 
Coolidge thanking him for the interest 
taken ty the government in promoting 
co-operative marketing. , 

The telegram said that the m :rketing 
council was especially pleased » ith the 
President’s action in sending [ugene 
Meyer, Jr. managing director of the 
War Finance Corporation, and |’ -ank W. 
Mondell, a director, out into the West to 
investigate co-operative market 1g, 4 
to speed up the organization of produc 


ers. 
In replying, the President sai:: “Your 
telegram gives me satisfaction, because 
I have been concerned to have the at 
ministration programme in thi _matter 
of agricultural relief and reha silitation 
meet with the approval of the r<ogn! 
leaders of efforts along this line. I am 
sure it is not necessary to say t? yo 
that the administration has had in mn 


the idea of accomplishing as much - 
possible for the early relief 0: “oe 
e 


cult present-situation, while at '" 
time ‘avoiding any missteps an, so 1 
as possible, building for a permanent ag 
ricultural prosperity.” 

Cuartes C. Hart 
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Flour buying. generally is light, and 
buyers seem determined to purchase no 
more tliin absolutely necessary until 
after Jan. 1. This applies particularly 
to bakers. Shipping instructions con- 
tinue rather plentiful, and old bookings 
are rapidly being depleted. This situa- 
tio must inevitably result in an im- 





proved buying period after the first of 
the year. F . 
The domestic business which the mills 


doing is confined 


in this ‘erritory are 
Buyers in 


io soft wheat flours. 


largely 
the Sout) are not in the market for large 
quantiti-., but future bookings were not 


as heav) in that territory as they were 
other localities, and hence the 


in some 

sale of soft wheat flour has been on a 
more e\;n basis than‘has hard wheat 
flour. 

Expor! trade to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent is very light, but a 
very gol business is being done with 
the Wes: Indies. Frequent sales are re- 
ported t» that section, and for the most 
part they are on a satisfactory basis. 
Terms «: sale are rather lenient, but 
litle or no trouble has occurred with 
the trade there. 

Flour uotations: spring first patent 
$@640 bl, in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; 
standard patent $5.70@6, first clear $4.30 
@4.70; \\ard winter short patent $5.50 
@6, straight $4.80@5.10, first clear $4 
@4.40; soft winter short patent $5.25@ 
5.50, straight $4.70@5, first clear H@ 
4.25, 


MILLFEED 

A much easier feeling prevails in the 
millfeed market, and trading is very 
quiet. Offerings are ample to care for 
demand. Buyers do not seem to be in- 
terested in purchasing against their fu- 
ture requirements,-and this situation has 
brought about lower price levels than 
have been in effect for some time. Hard 
winter bran is quoted at $28.50@29 ton, 
soft winter bran $29@30, and gray shorts 
$82.50@33.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
WECARA1! 5 Aga etbro oe te 48,200 95 
Previotis week .....:.,000% 48,400 96 
pO ee ee ee 37,400 74 
Two years ago ......0++.+: 26,400 52 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
i | RS Se = ae 45,800 59 
Previous week ...........5 40,900 53 
pe Sere 49,000 65 
TWo'years ago ............ 38,600 50 


WHEAT 


A few orders for good No. 2 and No. 
3 soft wheat and a little local demand 
for cheay milling qualities, but general 
emand slow. Elevator interests in the 
market for hard wheat, but offerings 
were light. Receipts, 358 cars, against 
“7 in the previous week, Cash prices: 
No. 2 red, $1.10; No. 3 red, $1.10. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Sentiment in corn, while generally 

tish, is much less so than in wheat, 
‘specially on the December, as the latter 
's selling far below a delivery basis as 
compared with cash grain. No material 
increase in the movement is expected for 
in m. two weeks. Only a light trade 


WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 
MANAGER 
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Receipts of corn, 411 cars, against 180 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
4 corn 80c, No. 5 corn 73c; No. 5 yellow 
79c, No. 6 yellow 77c; No. 5 white 73@ 
76c, No. 6 white 7lc. Oats receipts, 168 
cars, against 133. Cash prices: No. 2 
white, 45@46c; No. 3 white, 44c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis..103,870 101,660 139,830 182,830 
Wheat, bus.554,313 1,304,090 323,170 1,156,640 


Corn, bus...563,650 674,882 176,530 418,850 
Oats, bus...538,000 894,000 362,470 752,700 
Rye, bus.... 11,000 6,600 6,280 4,380 
Barley, bus. 44,800 30,400 19,530 7,880 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal 
$2.40@2.50, cream meal $2.50@2.60, grits 
and hominy $2.65@2.75. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4.10@4.20, standard white pat- 
ent $4.10@4.15, medium white $4.05@ 
4.10, straight $4@4.05, fancy dark #@ 
4.10, low grade dark $3.90@4, rye meal 
$3.70@3.80. 


BARGE LINE CUTS RATES 


J. P. Higgins, executive assistant of 
the Mississippi-Warrior Service, has an- 
nounced a reduction in its through rates 
to points on the Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
in Mississippi and Alabama, including 
the Birmingham district, Tuscaloosa and 
Montgomery. The reduction is effective 
Nov. 28, and is made possible by the co- 
operation of the railroad. The line will 
carry freight to Memphis, where deliv- 
ery will be made to the Mobile & Ohio. 


GRADE CHANGE RECOMMENDED 


A meeting of the grain committee and 
the committee of contracts for future 
delivery of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, was held Thursday afternoon, 
Nov. 15, at which time consideration 
was given to the question of recommend- 
ing the elimination from the standard 
grades of wheat of the subgrade No. 2 
yellow hard. Millers were practically 
unanimous in arguing that the grades 
be unchanged, while exporters were in 
favor of dropping the grade under dis- 
cussion. A motion was finally passed fa- 
voring its elimination. The question 
came up in St. Louis as a result of a 
committee of the Chicago Board of 
Trade passing a resolution recommend- 
ing that this grade be done away with. 


MISSOURI CORN 


The November crop report of the Mis- 
souri state board of agriculture and the 
government crop estimate bureau indi- 
cates a corn yield of more than 16,000,000 
bus over the 1922 production. No esti- 
mate has been placed on the winter wheat 
acreage, the planting of which has been 
delayed by heavy and general rains. The 
report states: 

“The 1923 Missouri corn crop is fore- 
cast at 30 bus per acre upon 6,396,000 
acres, or 191,880,000 bus, compared to 
28.5 bus per acre upon 6,150,000 acres, 
totaling 175,275,000 bus, last year. The 
Missouri corn yield of 30 bus per acre 
is equal’ to 1921 and better than since 
1917, when the yield was 35 bus per acre. 
The portion merchantable is 81 per cent. 
Very little old corn was in farm cribs 
on Nov. 1, being only 3.6 per cent of the 
1922 crop. The average farm price per 
bu for new corn is 79c, being 3@6c 
under this price‘in the surplus produc- 
ing counties, and -9@10c above in the 
deficient counties. 

“Wheat seeding was delayed in the 
northwestern and central counties by 
rains; work continued late into October, 
and some was sown after Nov. 1. Wheat 
is coming up to a good stand, and the 
soil has plenty of moisture. The heavy 
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late rains, intefrering with seeding, in- 
fluenced the expected acreage of the later 
summer in some counties.” 


NOTES 


E. Schaefer has sold his bakery, 4000 
Maffitt Street, St. Louis, to J. Reisel. 

A. Macner has sold his bakery, 3208 
California Street, St. Louis, to E. Hegel. 

I. Melman has sold his bakery, 2935 
Dickson Street, St. Louis, to a Mr. Car- 
son. 

C. Deuss, operating a bakery at 616 
Louis Street, St. Louis, has closed his 
shop. 

S. L. Brod has purchased the bakery 
at 8200 Alabama Street, St. Louis, from 
E. Gast. 

John Miller has sold his bakery, Carter 
and College streets, St. Louis, to H. 
Schwartz. 

Arthur Domschke has purchased the 
bakery of Charles M. Jones, 4884 Natural 
Bridge Avenue. 

R. Werner has again taken charge of 
his bakery at 2334 North Fifteenth 
Street, St. Louis. 

Robert F. Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., St. Louis, is on a business 
trip in the South. 

The Weiss bakery, 1700 St. Louis 
Avenue, East St. Louis, Ill., has been 
sold to John Skarah. 

C. W. Heinricks has bought the bak- 
ery at 4410 Manchester Street, St. Louis, 
formerly owned by A. Zander. 

R. J. Mehan, St. Louis, district man- 
ager of the Fleischmann Co., has been 
in Chicago recently on business. 

The Halleman bakery, Utah Street and 
Arkansas Avenue, St. Louis, has been 
sold to Theodore G. Obermeyer. 

J. Ehrhart has reopened the bakery at 
3558 Nebraska Avenue, St. Louis, for- 
merly operated by E. Schneider. 

John Raber has purchased the bake- 
shop at Bent and Humphrey streets, 
St. Louis, formerly owned by C. Walck. 

W. Palmer Clarkson, president Pio- 
neer Cooperage Co., St. Louis, has been 
elected president of the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

H. Cross, operating a bakery at 2346 
Olive Street, St. Louis, has closed that 
shop and will open a new bakery at 
Elliott and Thomas streets. 

A. T. Bales, southern and eastern 
sales manager for the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, has returned from 
a two weeks’ business trip in the South. 

Charles Rippon, traffic commissioner 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
has been re-elected traffic commissioner 
of - the National Industrial Traffic 
League. 

Harry McRoberts, Hugh McRoberts, 
George Sandforts, Leonard Sandforts and 
Thomas Pott have purchased the interest 
of Mr. Ozier in the Tri-City bakery, East 
St. Louis, III. 


A meeting of the St. Louis Grain Club 
will be held at the Statler Hotel, Tues- 
day evening, Nov. 27. After a turkey 
dinner the meeting will adjourn to the 
Orpheum Theatre. 


George S. Green, of D. I. Bushnell & 
Co., St. Louis, grain and seed dealers, 
is an applicant for membership in the 
Merchants’ Exchange, on transfer of 
certificate from Henry D. Sturtevant. 


Among 15 delegates whom Governor 
Hyde has named from St. Louis to rep- 
resent Missouri at the National Rivers 
and Harbor Congress, to be held at 
Washington, Dec. 5-6, are the following: 
James E. Smith, president Mississippi 
Valley Association; George F. Powell, 
president Powell & O’Rourke Grain Co; 
J. P.. Higgins, executive assistant federal 
barge line; N. L. Moffitt, president Mof- 
fitt-Napier Grain Co; F. B. Chamberlain, 
president F, B. Chamberlain Co. 


MEMPHIS 

Conditions in this distributing center 
with the flour trade are slightly better 
than in the week ending Nov. 10, chiefly 
because more contracts have been ex- 
hausted and the trade finds it necessary 
to do a little buying. The consumer has 
been taking his wants steadily, but in a 
conservative way, and the jobber has 
likewise been content to keep his stock 
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from running too low. Mill representa- 
tives say that most of their shipping in- 
structions have been filled, and that such 
business as has been offered was for 
prompt shipment. 

General business continues fairly sat- 
isfactory, but the shortness of the cot- 
ton crop is beginning to be felt, and this 
will continue for an indefinite time. The 
higher prices afford but small offset for 
the shortage of the crop. 

Prices for soft winter wheat flour 
have shown little change during the cur- 
rent week, although a few mills have 
shaded their figures slightly. Most of 
them, however, have not made any 
changes, due to their having done so dur- 
ing the previous week. Quotations re- 
ported for soft winter wheat short pat- 
ents range from about $6.50 to as high as 
$7, the latter figure for the special or 
advertised brands. 

Millfeeds continue dull, and _ prices 
quoted here are out of line with what 
the mills are asking. For instance, wheat 
is quoted at $31 here and is slow sale 
at that, while most mills want not less 
than $1 over that figure for shipments 
to come in. Gray shorts are quoted nom- 
inally at $33.50, but no new shipments 
are offered within $1 of that figure. Mild 
fall weather has helped to lessen demand 
for millfeeds. 

Corn meal is slow, and the asking 
price from most of the mills is $4.65@ 
4.75 bbl, basis 24’s, but there is an easier 
feeling because of the declining tendency 
in cash corn. 


NOTES 


James B. McGinnis, traffic commis- 
sioner of the Memphis Merchants’ Ex- 
change, has been elected president of the 
Memphis Traffic Club. 

On Nov. 23 the municipal river and 
rail terminals, representing an expendi- 
ture of nearly $1,000,000, will be formal- 
ly opened. Plans are being made to have 
this a large event, for it is expected to 
give much impetus to the use of water- 
way transportation between this city and 
points both up and down the river. At 
the same time the Mississippi Valley 
Association will be in session here, and 
its members and officers will have a part 
in the ceremonies. 

Dealers in feedstuffs, particularly 
millfeeds, are much interested in the de- 
velopment of the dairying industry in 
this immediate territory, and are giving 
in every way possible aid thereto. One 
of the latest developments is the effort 
to organize a co-operative system of 
marketing the products of the industry 
in this county, and indications are that 
by Jan. 1 nearly all the milk and butter 
fat will be disposed of in that way. The 
industry has grown rapidly during the 
past year, and the failure of the cotton 
crop because of boll weevil depreda- 
tions is causing it to get much encour- 
agement. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour sales in New Orleans trade ter- 
ritory continue dull. Demand from Eu- 
rope is somewhat more pronounced. The 
weekly movement of flour to the tropics, 
as reported by three of the principal 
steamship companies operating out of 
this port, totals 20,298 bags, compared 
with 16,589 in the previous week. Mill- 
ers using the facilities of this port are 
experiencing no trouble in making 
prompt connection from rail or govern- 
ment barge to steamships, as the strike is 
no longer considered of any importance. 
Both union and nonunion men are load- 
ing’ and discharging vessels. There are 
no idle ships in port except those laid 
up for repair. 

Flour prices quoted to dealers here bv 
mills, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New 
Orleans: spring, short patent $6.75@7.10 
bbl, 95 per cent $6.45@6.80, fancy clears 
$5.30@5.50; Kansas, short patents $5.60 
@5.75, 95 per. cent $5.30@5.45, fancy 
clears $4.40@4.60; Oklahoma, short pat- 
ents $5.60@5.75, 95 per cent $5.30@5.45, 
fancy clears $4.40@4.60; soft winter 
wheat flour, short patents $5.90@6.15, 95 
per cent $5.40@5.55, fancy clears $4.50 
@4.65. ; 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream meal, 
$3.05; grits, fine and coarse, $3.10; corn 
flour, $2. » 

Feedingstuffs in bulk, dealers’ quota- 
tions: corn, old, No. 2 white and Vo. 2 
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yellow, $1.10@1.15 bu; new corn, No. 3 
yellow, $1.10@1.15; oats, No. 2 white 55c, 
No. 3 white 54c. Hay, per ton, No. 1, 
$32; No. 2, $30; No. 3, $28. Wheat bran, 
$1.65 per 100 lbs. 


GRAIN INSPECTIONS 


S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports inspections of outward 
bound grain as follows: wheat, 200,000 
bus; elevator stocks, wheat 296,000 bus, 
corn 5,500, oats 3,000, rye 19,000; one car 
No. 2 yellow corn and one car No. 3 
yellow corn were loaded out. The first 
car of new corn this year was received 
by J. T. Gibbons, Inc., and rated as fol- 
lows: No. 6 yellow; test weight per bu, 
50.6 lbs; moisture content, 22 per cent; 
total damage, 4.9 per cent, 


FLOUR MOVEMENT 


The United Fruit Co. reports having 
shipped 15,165 bags flour to the tropics, 
compared with 12,589 the previous week. 
Destinations and amounts follow: Ha- 
vana, 1,250 bags; Santiago, 1,050; Colon, 
800; Panama City, 700; La Guaira, 150; 
Callao, 50; Pacasmayo, 200; Tumoco, 50; 
Guayaquil, 676; Punta Arenas, 75; Trux- 
illo, 16; Castilla, 1,222; Kingston, 2,989; 
Belize, 223; Puerto Barrios, 1,210; 
Guatemala City, 2,604; Limon, 1,300; 
Puerto Colombia, 600. 

The Morgan Line reports shipping 2,- 
533 bags to Havana, compared with 750 
the previous week. 

F. J. Rolfes, assistant traffic manager 
for Vaccaro Bros. & Co., reports 1,600 
bags flour for Vera Cruz, compared with 
3,250 the previous week and 295 198-Ib 
bags in jute for La Ceiba, compared with 
71 last week. 

The W. L. Richeson Co., Inc., freight 
broker and forwarder, reports only two 
changes in flour rates to foreign ports 
for December. The rate to Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam has been changed from 
18c to 20c in each instance. 


LOUISIANA CROPS 


The November crop report of L. L. 
Janes, agricultural statistician of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, shows sharp declines in most of the 
staple products of Louisiana. Unfavor- 
able weather and a shortage of farm 
labor are blamed. 

Preliminary estimate of the yield of 
corn per acre is 15.4 bus, compared with 
17 in 1922 and 19 as the 10-year average. 
The state’s production is estimated at 
24,695,000 bus, compared with 29,002,000 
for the five-year average. Seventy per 
cent is salable, compared with the 10- 
year average of 81.7 per cent. 

The cotton crop is estimated at 43 per 
cent of normal, Oct. 25, compared with 
53 on Aug. 25 and 53 on Oct. 25 last 
year. The estimated yield per acre in 
Louisiana is 116.3 lbs, compared with 144 
in 1922. The probable cotton yield is 
320,000 bales of 500 lbs each. This is 
101,000 bales below the 10-year average. 

The oats crop lacks but little of being 
on a par with the 10-year average. The 
sucrose content of sugar cane is report- 
ed unsatisfactory. Estimated rice pro- 
duction is placed at 15,591,000 bus, com- 
pared with 16,988,000, the 10-year av- 
erage. 

NOTES 

Harry Lawler, of the Haven (Kansas) 
Mills Co., was a recent visitor in New 
Orleans. 

The sirup mills of Edmond Bullard 
and Leonce Durand, St. Martinville, La., 
have been put into operation. 

F. Brubacher, of the Southern Illinois 
Milling & Elevator Co., Murphysboro, 
IIL, called on the New Orleans trade re- 
cently. 

C. F. Fisher, of the yey (Ill.) 
Milling Co., called recently on J. S. 
Waterman & Co., Inc., flour and grain 
dealers. 

The American Press, operated by Tros- 
dal, Plant & Lafonta, steamship agents, 
is assembling cargo for Glasgow, Belfast 
and Dublin. This firm recently sent a 
large consignment of flour to Trieste. 


Officials from every port in the United 
States will attend the convention in New 
Orleans of the American Association of 
Port Authorities, Dec. 10-12. Every el 
sible means of increasing service to ship- 
pers will be considered. 

J. P. Higgins, executive assistant in 
charge of the Mississippi-Warrior Serv- 
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ice, announces that the federal barge line 
has evolved new schedules for the New 
Orleans-St. Louis trade. Tows will here- 
after leave New Orleans on the Ist, 7th, 
13th and 25th of each month, and will 
depart from St. Louis on the 4th, 16th, 
22d and 28th. 


Among New Orleans companies con- 
tributing cash prizes and loving cups to 
winners in the poultry exposition planned 
here at the Winter Garden, Nov. 29 to 
Dec. 2, are the Quaker Oats Co., the 
Happy feed store and the Bruce poultry 
and feed store. The show is under the 
auspices of the Greater Orleans Poultry 
Association, and is designed not only to 
foster an increased interest in poultry 
raising, but to encourage the growing of 
more corn in this territory. 

R. A. Surrivan, 





World’s Wheat Crop 

Estimated wheat crop of 1923, and of 
1922-23 in the southern hemisphere, for all 
important wheat growing countries for which 
official estimates are available, compared 
with the revised estimates for 1922 and 1921 
(or 1921-22 and 1920-21), in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 












Exporting 

countries— 1923 1922 1921 
United States .... 781,737 862,091 814,905 
Canada .......... » 399,786 300,858 
Australia 129,089 146,874 
Argentina 180,641 169,756 
EMGIR cccccccccce 365,352 250,357 
BIBOTIE cccccccese 18,233 33,764 
ME koccecescees 36,648 37,012 
MOroCoO .ccccccee 12,894 23,220 
Roumania . 92,757 77,209 
Tunia ..ccc. se 3,674 10,623 

Importing coun- 

tries— 

DUMRTEE. 2c cccccces 8,818 6,092 6,530 
Belgium ......... 12,589 10,615 14,495 
Bulgaria ........ 38,783 27,925 31,882 
GRIMS cecccsecccce 23,815 23,423 23.201 
Czecho-Slovakia... 36,537 30,472 38,682 
PUEMOR ccvcesseve 290,456 243,315 323,467 
Germany . -+ 103,604 69,725 107,798 
Japan .... 26,485 27,616 26,921 
Jugo-Slavia . 61,894 44,400 51,809 
Hungary ........ 66,418 54,711 62,715 
MOTOR .ccccccccce 9,186 10,705 10,000 
Netherlands ..... 6,678 6,161 8,605 
New Zealand .... 8,416 10,565 6,872 
Norway .........+. 569 643 972 
Poland .c.ccccces 53,381 42,274 37,409 
so 3, | CrTrerEre 12,964 9,782 9,418 
South Africa ..... 8,419 7,613 8,113 
BPOIM cccvccccccce 152,389 125,469 145,150 
BWOGOR ..cccccces 9,862 9,381 12,335 
Uruguay ......... 3,675 9,944 7,768 
England and 

Wales ......... 54,816 62,496 69,776 
Treland ..ccsccese 2,078 1,417 1,451 
TORIF cectecccecse 224,832 161,641 194,071 
Switzerland ...... 5,453 2,363 3,574 
Greece 9,553 11,170 
Finland .... 297 280 
Latvia ee 959 784 
Lithuania ....... 2,966 3,274 2,840 
Luxemburg ...... 522 173 66 





Totals, 39 coun- 
CHEGS cocccces 3,387,799 3,114,271 3,072,327 
Estimated wheat crop of 1923, and of 1922- 
23 in the southern hemisphere, for countries 
from which official reports have not been 
received, based on unofficial estimates or re- 
ports of crop condition and acreage, com- 
pared with the estimates for 1922 and 1921 
(or 1921-22 and 1920-21), in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 











1923 1922 1921 

eee 9,000 13,626 5,089 
eae 2,250 2,520 2,568 
pO era 9,000 9,249 11,146 
CED ovccwvccses 2,500 2,400 2,425 
TE eecscevesce 8,000 12,000 8,000 
EEE 69.4.0.009.00:00 4,500 4,500 4,991 
POM wovccvececes 2,000 2,500 2,800 
Esthonia ........ 450 500 427 
ROME .cccscccces 400,000 350,000 300,000 
Canary Islands .. 1,000 1,00 705 
Asiatic Turkey .. 12,000 12,000 15,000 
CIMA cccccccccce 150,000 175,000 150,000 
Manchuria ....... 25,000 35,000 25,000 
Formosa ......--+ 150 150 150 

Totals, 14 coun- 
WEAR ccccctes 625,850 620,445 528,300 
Totals, 63 coun- 
CEIGD cccccces 4,018,649 3,734,716 3,600,627 
Czecho-Slovakia—Crops 


Grain crops of Czecho-Slovakia, as re- 
ported beginning with 1919 by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and of Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia, from 1914 to 1918, inclusive, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1923... 36,537 655,177 ---- 86,268 61,813 
1922... 30,472 42,144 8,995 64,519 45,798 
1921... 38,682 47,471 10,501 74,087 55,764 
1920... 26,875 37,244 9,648 59,659 33,681 
1919... 15,369 20,648 448 43,951 32,734 
1918... 11,549 14,986 -+. 82,969 26,632 
1917... 10,972 13,765 21,509 22,869 
1916... 14,363 26,010 50,265 27,809 
1915... 17,262 22,464 «+. 865,997 32,309 
1914... 23,541 47,500 --. 95,287 61,529 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1923... 1,483 1,696 sigs 2,062 2,127 
1922.. 1,529 1,670 395 2,021 2,223 
1921.. 1,557 1,613 363 1.963 2.2°R 
1920... 1,566 1,710 369 1,972 2,271 
1919.... 842 899 eee 1,375 1,824 
1918.... 898 947 1,429 1,922 
1917.... 897 1,068 1,612 1,925 
1916.. 902 1,077 1,609 1,960 
1915.. 909 1,154 1,737 2,034 
1914.. 896 §=61,287 1,87 2,004 
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Flour sales are light in this section. 
Declining millfeed quotations and the 
falling off in demand for millfeed have 
reduced the previously good demand for 
mixed cars of flour and feed, 

Sales of bakers grades are largely con- 
fined to deliveries from stocks, the weak- 
ness in wheat, and the general convic- 
tion of still lower levels having reduced 
carload sales to a minimum. The same 
is true as to family flours. There is, 
however, a good volume of bakers and 
family flour being moved for near-by 
consumptive requirements in small lot 
deliveries. 

United Kingdom markets are far out 
of line, and ocean space is firmer. Rates 
to the United Kingdom recently quoted 
at 32s 6d per long ton have been ad- 
vanced to 37s 6d. 

There is a little inquiry from northern 
China for flour, but ocean space is prac- 
tically unobtainable and, where it can be 
had, $7 ton, January-February shipment, 
is demanded against the recent rate of 
$6.50. The mills are still grinding heav- 
ily to fill previous orders for northern 
China, and will continue to do so up to 
the first of the year, and in some in- 
stances well into January. 

Flour shipments to Shanghai continue 
large. Seattle and Tacoma shipments -to 
that point Nov. 1-15 were over 80,000 
bbls. Total shipments to Shanghai from 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland and Astoria 
since July 1 exceed 700,000 bbls, and 
shipments to be made during the balance 
of November and in December and Jan- 
uary will bring the total arrivals at that 
port to an unprecedented amount. In 
addition, the 24 Shanghai mills, with ag- 
gregate daily capacities of 25,000 bbls, 
are reported to have been operating at 
about 50 per cent of capacity. Some ap- 
prehension is felt here as to the ability 
of that market to absorb this volume of 
flour, and as to the extent that specula- 
tion has influenced the heavy orders. 

Asking prices for soft wheat flours 
have followed the decline in wheat. Pre- 
vailing quotations: blue-stem family pat- 
ent, basis 49-lb cottons, $6@6.45 bbl; 
Washington bakers patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, $5.45@5.80; pastry flour, same 
basis, $5.10@5.45. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, coast, Washington 
blends, made from Montana and/or Da- 
kota, and Pacific hard wheats, $6.30@ 
7.05 bbl; Dakota, $7@7.40; Montana, 
$6.15@6.40. 

Millfeed prices are weak and demand 
inactive. Washington mill-run is selling 
at $25@26 ton, in straight cars. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls tivity 

Mov. B28 .ccrcvis 33,216 63 
Previous week ..... 42,331 80 
ZOO? OHO cccccecvecs 36,919 70 
Two years ago.... 12,553 24 
Three years ago.... 17,444 33 
Four years ago..... 48,546 92 
Five years ago..... 30,947 66 





Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Maw. 22688 0 cues ne 57,000 59,424 104 
Previous week ..... 57,000 54,953 96 
Year ago ..... .. 57,000 $2,548 57 
Two years ago.. 57,000 39,115 69 
Three years ago.... 57,000 24,961 44 
Four years ago..... 57,000 59,425 104 
Five years ago..... 57,000 47,609 83 





Twenty-four interior mills in Wash. 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, for 
the two weeks ended Nov. 10, 1923, with 
a two weeks’ capacity on full-time 
schedule, operating six days a week, of 
137,300 bbls flour, made 117,349, or 95 
per cent of capacity, against 120,033 
made the previous fortnight by 25 mills 
with a two weeks’ capacity of 133,400 
bbls, or 90 per cent of capacity. 


JAPANESE FLOUR DUTY 


Advices from Japan are to the effect 
that the retention of the duty of $1.36 
bbl on flour and the removal of the duty 
on wheat is very unpopular with the peo- 
ple of that country, and that the im- 
perial government is beginning to appre- 
ciate that this is not working out satis- 
factorily as a relief measure. 

The Japanese government, shortly 
after the recent earthquake disister, js- 
sued a decree, as an emergency :easure, 
against profiteering. A flour dealer at 
Tokyo was arrested on the charge that 
he was selling flour at an inordinately 
high price, contrary to the terms of the 
decree. A flour dealers’ organi:ation at 
Tokyo came to his assistance and 
brought to the attention of the govern- 
ment that the dealer had not tixed the 
price at which the flour was sold, but 
that the price was determined by the 
price at which he had bought the flour 
from a Japanese mill. 

It is reported that the Japanese Flour 
Dealers’ Association, of Osaka, is using 
its influence with the Japanese govern- 
ment to have the duty on flour removed. 


WHEAT 


Wheat quotations, Nov. 16, sacked, 
coast: No. 1 western white, $1.02 1.021% 
bu; No. 1 western red, $1.01@1.()1%. 

Montana dark hard northern spring, 
14 per cent protein, $1.22 bu; 13 per cent 
protein, $1.19; No. 1 hard winter, $1. 


The wheat market is quiet, ani prices 
are weak. There is some inquiry from 
Japan, but American wheats are rela- 
tively too high in price to compete with 
Canadian. Grain houses here with 
branches at Vancouver, B. C., report 


that Canadian business has been worked 
to the capacity of terminals through 


January, and that the Japanese are now 
buying Canadian wheat for Felruary 
shipment. 

NOTES 


Wheat receipts at north Paciiic sea- 
board since July 1 are 22,997 cars, 
against 17,019 last year. 


The Argonaut Line will begin « new 
steamship service from the Pacific Coast 
to the west coast of South America in 
December. 


Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, Hamilton, Ont., passed a day I 
Seattle recently, after visiting Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Albert Hoppin, of Medford, ‘)regon, 


one of the early owners and edi‘vrs 0 
The Northwestern Miller, was rec« itly in 
Seattle on the way to Minneapoli 


Flour shipments to domestic ports 
from Seattle and Tacoma, Nov 1-15: 
to New York, 1,800 bbls; Phila:clphia, 
1,824; San Francisco, 23,375; Ios At 
geles, 7,595; San Diego, 300. 


Flour exports from Seattle and = 
coma, Nov. 1-15: to Shanghai, bay , 


bbls; Hongkong, 65,000; Dairen, 
Amoy, 5,000; Philippines, 5,000; Sweden, 
337; Chile, 300; Central America, 1,958. 


The Luckenbach Steamship ©”. has 
made arrangements to deliver four Wy 
truck from its Long Island terminals 
to Manhattan Island for 7c per 100 lbs. 
This makes the rate from the Pacific 
Coast to New York City 37c per 100 Ibs. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Inquiry for flour is less active than 
ever. The trade is holding pronounced 
pearish views and, until more confidence 
ig acquired, little business for future 
needs can be expected. 

In sympathy with lower wheat prices, 
mills generally have reduced prices 10@ 
lsc. Dakota fancy patent is quoted at 
$7.35@7.80 bbl, standard patent $6.90@ 
735, and clear $6.85; Montana fancy 
stent $6.85@7.25, standard $6.40@6.80, 
and clear $6.30; Kansas standard $6.65 
@7.10, fancy $8; northern blue-stem pat- 
ent $5.90@6.20, straight grade $5.50@ 
5.15,—cotton 98's, delivered, San Fran- 
‘aah. 

"There is no material change in the 
feed market. Demand is light, as is 
usually the case at this time of the year, 
with offerings about equal to demand, 
with the exception of some little dis- 
tressed stuff at slightly under the mar- 
ket. Northern standard bran and mill- 
run are Offered at $28@28.50 ton, and 
low grade flour and middlings at $41.50 
@42. 

NOTES 

A. Forbes, operatin 
Larkspur, Cal., has sol 
Marie Schindler. 

M. C. Buckley, formerly Sperry Flour 
Co. salesman in the Vallejo, Cal., terri- 
tory, is now representing the same com- 
pany as city salesman in Sacramento. 


a bakery at 
his interest to 


LOS ANGELES 

Intermountain and Kansas flours have 
dropped 5@15c bbl as a result of the 
decline in Chicago wheat. With the mar- 
ket so unsettled, little activity is being 
manifest, although deliveries on con- 
tracts continue good. Local flour mill 
prices remain unchanged. 


PLOUR AND GRAIN RECEIPTS 


Flour and grain receipts continue to 
increase each month over the same pe- 
riod last year, according to figures com- 
piled by the Los Angeles Grain Ex- 
change. 

Flour receipts for October totaled 236 
carloads, as against 156 in the same 
month last year and 156 in September, 
1923. Of these, 90 arrived by water, 67 
from intermountain states, 62 from east- 
erm and 17 from California. Since June 
1 to date 892 carloads were received, 
against 718 during the similar period 
of 1922. 

Wheat receipts 352 carloads, against 
313 in October, 1922, and 329 in Septem- 
ber this year; 205 from intermountain 
states, 24 from eastern and 123 from 
California. Crop year to date 1,667, 
against 1,323 last year. 

Barley receipts 206 carloads, against 
21 in October, 1922, and 129 in Septem- 
ber this year; 30 arrived by water, 1 
from intermountain states, 18 from east- 
ern and 157 from California. Crop year 
to date 851, against 763 last year. 

October oats receipts 90 carloads, 
against 80 last year and 88 in September 
this year; 7 by water, 17 from inter- 
mountain states, 31 from eastern, and 35 
from California. Crop year 193, against 
150 last year. 

October bran receipts totaled 78 car- 
loads, against 54 in October, 1922, and 98 
in September this year; 28 by water, 
45 from intermountain states, 1 eastern 
and 4 from California. Total to date 
402, against 308 last year. 

Only 11 carloads of shorts arrived, 
against seven for October last year and 
six for September this year. Total to 
date this year, 40, against 61 in 1922. 


GRAIN MARKET 


The Los Angeles grain market remains 
firm and steady. Prices were quoted as 
follows on Nov. 18: wheat, No. 1 hard 
white $1.98% bid, $2.02 asked; No. 1 
White durra $2.05 bid, $2.15 asked; 
sacked, No, 1 white durra $2.07% bid, 
= asked. Barley steady; Nov. 13 

65 bid, $1.671%4 asked. Montana No. 
1 oats, sacked, $2.1114 bid, $2.12% asked. 
0 Texas oats have been received in the 
ocal market for the past 20 days. 


MILLFEED 


Although prices on millfeed remain 
unchanged at $34 ton for mill-run, white, 
50 for blended and $81.50 for red, 
Py is moving, as buyers are holding 
» anticipating a drop. With Kansas 
millfeeds moving southeastward, prac- 





tically none have been sold here for the 
past six months. 


CALIFORNIA MILLING CORPORATION 


The California Milling Corporation, 
which is erecting a flour mill of 350 bbls 
capacity at Fifty-fourth and Almeda, 
will not begin operations until next April 
or May. Construction began last June. 

A. G. Stam. 


MONTANA 

Continued fine weather has favored 
the movement of wheat to market points 
through the first half of November in a 
larger volume than usual for this period 
of the year. Milling plants are taking 
their requirements from the choice Mon- 
tana spring wheats, and it is the opinion 
of millers that the industry will be in the 
strongest position it has ever enjoyed, 
so far as its raw material supply is con- 
cerned, when the bins have been filled 
and the elevator supply has been con- 
tracted for. 

Milling activity is close to capacity 
throughout the state. Prices are about 
the same as have prevailed for several 
weeks, They are: patent flour $6.75 bbl 
and first clear $4.90 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran $27 
ton and standard middlings $29, same 
terms. 

West coast buyers continue active 
through what is termed the “triangle” 
territory north of Great Falls, much to 
the gratification of the grain growers, 
as they have been overbidding some of 
the local grain buyers 3@7c bu. Their 
advance price has been on choice spring 
grain. ‘The Montana Wheat Growers’ 
pool members are loading independently 
at many points, though they have friend- 
ly treatment at all elevator plants where 
their grain is handled if they choose to 
put it through the plants in loading. 


NOTES 


County Agent Stapleton has just com- 
pleted a corn census of Yellowstone 
County, and finds this year it will raise 
approximately 425,000 bus field corn. 
His survey discloses that the average 
yield has been slightly more than 25 bus 
to the acre. The largest yield was 70 
bus. 

Officials of the Montana Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association have returned from the 
meeting at Denver between directors of 
the American Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion and the Lowden committee. They 
report that it was a satisfactory session 
in many particulars. Those from this 
state attending the conference were 
Dwight R. Cresap, president of the state 
association, Thomas D. Campbell, of the 
advisory committee, and Ben D. Hollen- 
beck and John Walton, Montana direc- 
tors of the American association. 


Joun A. Curry. 


OREGON 

There is a good city flour trade with 
both bakers and jobbers. No large lots 
are taken, but the aggregate of sales is 
considered satisfactory. Prices are be- 
ing maintained in the face of a weak 
wheat market. Family patents are list- 
ed at $6.25 bbl, bakers blue-stem pat- 
ents at $6.05 and bakers hard wheat at 
$6.45. Export trading is limited to an 
oecasional parcel lot. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Nov. 11-17 ........ 62,000 48,510 78 
Previous week ..... 62,000 52,914 85 
Year Q@G0 ...-ec.coe 57,000 36,912 64 
Two years ago..... 57,000 31,428 55 
Three years ago.... 48,000 25,488 53 
Four years ago..... 42,600 42,538 99 
Five years ago..... 40,500 40,545 100 


Wheat buying by mills and exporters 
has practically come to a stop. Their 
present requirements, they say, are filled, 
and with the breaking market there was 
no incentive to take on more wheat. 
Closing bids at the Merchants’ Exchange: 
hard white, $1.01 bu; soft white, $1; 
western white, 99c; hard winter, north- 
ern spring and western red, 97c. 

A moderate business is passing in feed 
grains, with prices fairly steady at $33@ 
34 ton for oats, $30.50@31.50 for barley 
and $35@36 for eastern yellow corn. 

There is less demand for millfeed, ow- 
ing to the mild, open weather, but the 
market holds quite steady. The mills 
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quote mill-run at $27 ton and middlings 
at $39, in straight cars. 


NOTES 


The Triangle Mills, Inc., has been in- 
corporated here, with $30,000 capital 
stock, by L. D. Cook, Byrum E. Brooks 
and E. L. Bashford, who have all been 
connected with Kerr Gifford & Co. 
They propose to manufacture feed and 
cereals. 

In final settlement of the 1922 wheat 
pool, checks totaling $105,000 are being 
mailed by the Oregon Co-operative Grain 
Growers, who are receiving about 4c bu 
as the last payment on the crop. As 
initial advances on this year’s crop, 
$2,000,000 already have been sent to the 
‘country, according to A. H. Lea, gen- 
eral manager, who reports that 1923 de- 
liveries to date are 25 per cent more 
than the total deliveries in 1922. 

J. M. LownspAte. 


UTAH 


There was more interest in the flour 
market, during the week ending Nov. 17, 
numerous inquiries being received from 
the Pacific Coast and the southeastern 
states. Orders were heavier than in the 
previous week. 

Quotations on flour, Nov. 17, for the 
Utah market, were $5.60 bbl for family 
flours, $5.50 for bakers and $5.30 for 
soft wheat flours, car lots, basis 48-lb 
cotton bags, f.o.b., Ogden. Offers to 
the Pacific Coast were on the basis of 
$6.20@6.40 bbl for both family patents 
and bakers, car lots, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags, f.o.b., California common points, 

The southeastern market received 
somewhat more attention, with millers 
reporting increasing interest among buy- 
ers. Quotations were $6.15@6.25 bbl for 
soft wheat patents, car lots, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags, f.o.b., lower Mississippi 
River points. 

California buyers were in the market 
for considerable shipments of bran, 
which were sold at $83 ton for white 
and $31 for red, car lots, f.o.b., Califor- 
nia common points. The Ogden price for 
bran was $27@28 ton for white and $25 
@26 for red, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Grain market conditions changed but 
slightly, with a somewhat upward tend- 
ency. Prices on Nov. 17 were all above 
the dollar level for No. 1 wheat. Quo- 
tations were on the following basis: soft 
white $1@1.05 bu, hard winter $1@1.20, 
northern spring $1@1.20, milling-in- 
transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 
The spread between prices in hard wheat 
was especially noticeable, millers ac- 
counting for this by the varying strength. 
Some of the hard wheat now being re- 
ceived is the finest ever delivered at 
Ogden. 

Receipts of wheat were good during 
the current week, and grain buyers re- 
port that the farmers are bringing con- 
siderable quantities to country elevators, 
as road conditions are good. 


NOTES 


Grocers of Salt Lake City made an 
inspection trip to the new plant of the 
Butter-Krust Baking Co., that city, Nov. 
13, on invitation of Milvio Martinov, gen- 
eral manager. Following the inspection, 
a dancing party was held in the com- 
pany’s hall, reputed to be the largest pri- 
vate dancing hall in Salt Lake City. The 
company held a public reception on 
Nov. 17. 

Weather conditions have been excel- 
lent throughout Utah and southern Ida- 
ho, both for fall plowing and for grow- 
ing of fall sown grain. There has been 
ample moisture in the wheat growing 
areas, and at the same time road and 
field conditions have remained good. The 
threshing of alfalfa has been nearly com- 
— with excellent yields. The sugar 

eet harvest, one of the heaviest in years, 
is progressing rapidly, and it is expected 
that before Dec. 1 practically all beets 
will be delivered to the factories. 

Checks for $1,750,000 in part payment 
for beets delivered to Amalgamated 
Sugar Co. plants during October were 
distributed Nov. 15. On Dec. 15 the 
company will send out farmer checks for 
about $2,500,000. Later the bonus 
checks, in proportion to sugar returns, 
will be distributed. This company op- 
erates eight sugar factories in Gtah and 
Idaho.  Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., with 
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13 factories, and other companies, are 
also distributing beet payment checks. 

Senator Frank R. Gooding, of Idaho, 
in an address delivered at Boise, Idaho, 
on Nov. 14, charged the Union Pacific 
System with barring Idaho products 
from the markets of the world by unjust 
freight rates. He claimed that the Union 
Pacific has closed the markets on the 
coast, and thereby also export markets, 
compelling shipments to go east by rail. 
He said: “They have taken away your 
right to use the Pacific Ocean, which God 
gave you, and they have prevented you 
using the Panama Canal, which you were 
taxed to build.” The address was de- 
livered before the Boise Chamber of 
Commerce. Senator Gooding is fighting 
for lower freight rates for grain and 
other farm products of Idaho. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





CUBA 

Havana, Cusa, Nov. 10.—Local flour 
salesmen and travelling agents are find- 
ing the market here very dull. Poor 
business was done in the week ending to- 
day, and the outlook for the next month 
or so is not encouraging. 

There has been some buying of Cana- 
dian flour, but in small lots only. Cana- 
dian millers do not seem inclined to ac- 
cept contracts for future delivery. 
They have been quoting spring patents 
at $6.30 per 200-lb sack, seconds at $6.10, 
and first clears at $6, c.i.f., Havana, on 
a basis of 30 days’ sight. 

Reports from the outports indicate 
that market conditions there are about 
the same as in Havana. As soon as 
the new sugar crop season begins, how- 
ever, there should be a better flour de- 
mand. 

NOTES 

Mr. de la Rosa, general representa- 
tive of the Enid (Okla.) Milling Co., has 
just arrived at Havana from Central 
American ports, on a business trip. 

H. F. von Behrens, general agent of 
the Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichi- 
ta Falls, Texas, will leave for New York 
soon, after a trip through Central Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. 

The political situation here, although 
generally considered to be in itself of 
little importance, seems to have influ- 
enced to a certain extent present market 
conditions. Depression on this account, 
however, should not long continue. 

Luis MENENDEZ BLANco. 





South Africa—Crops 
Grain crops of the Union of South Africa, 
as reported by the Quarterly Abstract of 
Union Statistics, by crop years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats’ Barley 
1922-23. 8,419 eer eee 
1921-22. 17,613 35,195 8,103 1,282 
1920-21. 8,113 47,669 5,976 1,085 
1919-20. 56,488 44,808 7,619 1,720 
1918-19. 8,338 41,291 9,520 1,623 
1917-18. 10,150 45,143 10,775 2,054 
1916-17 4,790 36,516 6,928 1,000 
1915-16 4,857 25,000 9,661 1,300 
1914-15. 7,076 36,607 *9,000 1,359 
1913-14. 6,034  *%30,000 *9,000 1,350 
1912-13. *6,000  *%30,000 *9,000 *1,300 
1911-12. 6,034 30,830 9,661 1,274 

*Estimates based on the 1911 census. 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
So See an rr eee 87 
1921-22 , Saar 530 87 
1920-21. 823 3,815 609 97 
1919-20. 800 3,122 5658 99 
1918-19. 953 2,950 eee 55 
1917-18.... 925 3,300 257 58 
1916-17.... 755 3,150 250 57 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 
. Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 


William and Port Arthur from Sept. 1 to 
Oct. 31, 1923 and 1922, in bushels: 
RECEIPTS 
1923 1922 
WE 6 0. 0:00's d6 08 ss 95,367,993 102,105,834 
Peer er ere 7,003,404 6,279,318 
BN 5.6 6 000.03 veces dvs 5,479,486 6,581,683 
Flaxseed .......-.++.5 1,114,552 533,887 
BE ay 60's teu cen messes 2,285,506 6,187,982 
GOT ceiscccccccsceces 12,207 13,949 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1923 192 
, Pee 72,096,452 78,726,452 
SE £066 seeds den eeend 4,446,169 1,778,536 
) BPP T Re eee 4,295,913 3,496,771 
WUPOOE . cccccccdcves 569,381 237,265 
BD sec evcces ccccceese 1,438,377 3,967,841 
COTM wccccncccccccvcce  eceeeoss  csvce ° 
652,092 3,574,115 
317,359 1,686,296 
100,568 399,786 
20,693 10,752 
aaa 
12,207 12,380 
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(Continued from page 771.) 

If this represents a fair average of 
dockage throughout the state, the loss 
on this year’s crop of 65,000,000 bus 
would be about $1,024,560. On an aver- 
age crop of 100,000,000 bus the loss 
would be $1,690,524. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL SEASON NEAR END 


It is now expected that the last Lake 
Superior steamers of the 1923 season 
will clear from Duluth not later than 
Dec, 7, and the last Lake Michigan ves- 
sels from Milwaukee, Dec. 6. While there 
is a large quantity of flour and feed in 
store at the Head of the Lakes, suffi- 
cient vessels are in service to insure the 
clearance of all freight now on hand. — 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
has 16 boats in the Lake Superior serv- 
ice, with a total carrying capacity of 
80,000 tons. 

The Canada-Atlantic Transit Corpora- 
tion expects to have its last eastbound 
boat leave Milwaukee on Nov. 25. 


NOTES 

John Crosby, president Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is in the East. 

A meeting of the membership of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills will be held in 
Minneapolis, Nov. 23. 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager King Midas 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, returned home 
from an eastern trip Nov. 19. 

William M. Atkinson, president At- 
kinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, who is 
at Hot Springs, Va., expects to return 
home Nov. 23. 

H. R. McLaughlin, general sales 
manager Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, is calling on the eastern branch 
offices of the company. 

Sydney H. Thomson, president Provi- 
dent Chemical Works, St. Louis, was in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul Nov. 19-20. 
From here he went to Winnipeg. 

Clyde Buell, formerly with the Mar- 
shall Flour Mills Co., is now represent- 
ing the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, in Michigan, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Nov. 20 as follows: 
sight, $4.33; three-day, $4.32%; 60-day, 
$4.31%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37.70. 

C. E. Austin, manager State Mill & 
Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., while in 
Minneapolis, Nov. 17, stated that his mill 
is running full time and has enough 
flour booked to insure steady running for 
some weeks. 

The Burke Grain Co. Sioux Cit; A 
Iowa, has filed suits against eight rail- 
roads seeking the return of $25,930 
which the company alleges it was over- 
charged on grain shipments in Novem- 
ber and December, 1921. 

William F. Heissenbuttel, of J. H. 
Ernst & Co., importers of Bodmer’s old 
reliable bolting cloths, New York City, in 
company with the firm’s local represen- 
tative, C. A. Weaver, visited Minneapo- 
lis and interior Minnesota mills Nov. 
14-16. 

The Ralston-Purina Co., of St. Louis, 
which recently bought the plant of the 
Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis, and is 
now remodeling same into a feed mill, 
has taken out a building permit for a 
two-story office building to cost approxi- 
mately $15,000. 

Gust Marquardt, an employee in the 
Great Northern elevator, Minneapolis, 
was smothered to death in a grain pit 
in the elevator, Nov. 15. He was re- 
pairing a leak when another employee 
is said to have opened the grain chute 
and he was pulled into the flow of grain. 

The H. Poehler Co., of sea 
one of the oldest grain concerns here, 
and which has been in receiver’s hands 
for two years, is suing in federal court 
48 different firms to recover about $100,- 
000 which it claims is due it. The plain- 
tiff alleges that each of the defendants 
owes it certain sums of money. 

Based on the close, Nov. 20, the mini- 
mum. prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 96c bu, No. 1 north- 
ern 93c; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark 97c, No. 1 northern 94c; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark 96c, No. 1 
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northern 92c; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark 83c, No. 1 northern 79c. 

At the convention of the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Grain Dealers’ Association, held in 
Des Moines Nov. 14-15, a resolution was 
passed opposing price fixing by the 
government on wheat or other commodi- 
ties. J. F. Gustafson, Windom, Minn., 
was elected president, J. B. L. Brown, 
Larned, Kansas, vice president, and J. 
W. Shorthill secretary-treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 18% were in operation Nov. 20: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
B, Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one half), 
D, B and G mills. 

The Barber Milling Co.’s mill will 
start on Wednesday. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 11-17 ...... 561,100 248,320 44 
Previous week ... 561,100 235,615 41 
Year ago ........ 560,400 458,120 80 
Two years ago... 546,000 338,380 62 
Three years ago.. 546,000 396,725 73 
Four years ago... 546,000 486,240 89 
Five years ago... 546,000 417,760 80 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Nov. 34... ...08. 427,371 230,145 390,830 
Nov. 17... 248,320 458,120 338,830 396,725 
Nov. 10... 235,615 419,117 319,325 340,995 
Nov. 3.... 300,545 457,895 402,510 334,370 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Beh: Diets, Kanda saneed deeeea “6505s 
Nov. 17... 2,072 = scvens 715 660 
Nov. 10... 2,428 2,428 305 6,300 
Nov. 3.... 1,014 pe rere 6,240 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Bev, 8Be8F cowcss 296,400 179,880 60 
Previous week ... 304,200 195,930 64 
VeOr ABO ...ccece 361,740 256,535 70 
Two years ago... 413,790 192,320 46 
Three years ago.. 412,140 223,545 54 
Four years ago... 398,610 276,355 69 


Five years ago... 345,750 232,145 67 


Flour output and ae shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Sept. 22 61 60,650 223,930 213,826 5,926 ... 
Sept. 29 50 58,450 202,230 234,030 2,112 
. 48 49,200 199,240 219,930 357 
. 48 53,750 233,955 215,365 3,544 
. 58 61,700 234,560 242,575 2,568 
. 49 52,890 199,367 203,275 357 
.. 49 54,875 213,830 205,630 1,544 

. 47 50,700 195,930 216,070 357 
. 46 49,400 179,880 192,735 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Prices on linseed oil meal in the West 
are inclined to be weak, although it is 
understood that, in the East, crushers 
are holding their quotations firm because 
of export inquiry for cake. Prompt 
and December shipment oil meal is quot- 
ed nominally at around $46 ton, Minne- 
apolis, with business moving at a shade 
under this price. 


WHEAT 


Cash wheat premiums at Minneapolis 
are holding firm. Fancy No. 1 dark and 
No. 1 northern, and even the heavier 
varieties in other grades, are bringing 
fully 1@2c bu more, compared with the 
option, than on Nov. 18. Throughout 
the week ended Nov. 20, city and coun- 
try mill buyers competed for arrivals 
and very little was carried over from 
day to day. Where choice grades are 
strong, poor offerings, especially those 
containing inseparable material, are slow 
of sale and lower in price. Terminal 
elevators take the bulk of the light 
weight receipts. No. 1 dark northern is 
selling at 1@12c over December, and 
No. 1 northern December to 5c over. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 


ern, December and May wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 2 dark 
| $1.12% @1.20% $1.08% @1.18% 
A Stee 1.11% @1.20% 1.07% @1.18% 
Ss ee 1.10% @1.19% 1.06% @1.17% 
wee Be ete as 1.10% @1.19% 1.06% @1.17% 
ee ae 1.11% @1.20% 1.07% @1.18% 
Be. FO cicees 1.10% @1.19% 1.06% @1.17% 

No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 
Bee. 246 ccrece $1.09% @1.13% $1.06% @1.09\% 
Bee. BB ccoaes 1.08% @1.13% 1.05% @1.09% 
Pe acaees 1.07% @1.12% 1.04% @1.08% 
Se, EP cccces 1.07% @1.12% 1.04% @1.08% 
fe 1.08% @1.13% 1.05% @1.09% 
BOW, BO vccess 1.07% @1.12% 1.04% @1.08% 
Nov y Dec. ay 
Sie snes $1.10% $1.16% 17..... $1.08% $1.14 
Weirce 1.09% 1.15% 19..... 1.09% 1.15% 
BB. sess 1.08% 1.14% 20..... 1.08% 1.14% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 2 amber 


Mat. B46. wc'seae $ .94 @1.02 §$ .92 @1.00 
Nov. 15 ...... -93% @1.01% -91%@ .99% 
Nov. 16 ...... -92% @1.00% 90% @ .98% 
 .. eeee -93 @1.02 -91 @1.00 
BEOY, BD cccces -94% @1.08\% -92% @1.01% 
Nov, 20 ...... -93% @1.02% -91% @1.00% 
No. 1 durum No. 2 durum 
TE: BB. oc ncces $ .92 @ .98 $ .93 @ .97 
See 91%@ .97% 89%@ .96% 
WOW. BS cccces -90%@ .96% 88% @ .95% 
WOV.- BE is ccccs -91 @ .98 -90 @ .97 
Te, Ee ccncee 92% @ .99% 91% @ .98% 
WN... BO cvccce 914% @ .98% -90%@ .97% 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Nov. 17, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ... 3,416 3,018 1,820 3,728 
Duluth ........ 1,424 1,940 1,126 1,408 
Totals ...... 4,840 4,958 2,946 5,136 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Nov. 17, 1923, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 





1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis .. 41,139 45,287 40,508 40,043 
Duluth ....... 17,408 30,676 28,579 22,665 
Totals ...... 58,547 75,963 69,087 62,708 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 


c—Mpls—, -Duluth—. Winnipeg 

1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Nov. 13 ...1,238 399 682 210 4,746 1,567 
Nov. 14... 471 229 172 688 1,9741,308 
Nov. 15... 367 261 184 186 1,767 1,541 
Nov. 16... 417 6507 144 268 1,771 1,461 
Nov. 17... 666 277 208 220 1,948 1,484 
Nov. 19... 691 483 283 220 8,603 1,517 








Totals...3,745 2,156 1,523 1,692 15,809 8,878 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $34.75 @35.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.75@33.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 31.75@32.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.75@31.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 25.50@ 26.00 






White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.75@ 2.80 
Corn meal, yellowf .........+.+. 2.70@ 2.75 
Rye flour, white* ....... 3.60@ 3.65 
Rye flour, pure dark* .. 3.50@ 3.55 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 5.70@ 5.85 
Graham, standard, bbit . 5.60@ 5.70 
Rolled oats*® .......... ~-@ 2.40 
Linseed oil meal*® ...........+. @ 46.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 
sacks, 


**90-lb jute sacks. 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 18 Nov. 19 














Nov. 17 Nov. 10 1922 1921 
No. 1 dark:..... 3,684 3,259 1,068 1,368 
No. 1 northern..1,240 1,057 202 
No. 2 northern. .1,634 1,609 210 
Others ....... ++8,443 7,895 2,572 
Teeels .rcece 15,001 13,820 4,052 
Tm 2088 oc ccces 7,88n 6,506 ..... 
BB BOG’ cvcvcue Ai, ee? See 
Be 1988 vnccoes 22,076 22,761 


Blevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on Nov. 17, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...15,001 4,052 6,272 17,231 
Duluth ........ 6,758 6,165 3,433 2,775 
Totals ...... 21,759 10,217 9,705 10,006 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday: Nov. 18 

Nov.17 Nov. 10 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 3,416,320 4,862,700 3,018,400 
Flour, bbis....... 20,795 41,518 31,603 
Millstuff, tons.... 2,492 5,079 3,226 
Corn, bus........ 419,100 400,400 81,270 
Oats, bus........ 492,830 777,280 542,800 
Barley, bus...... 357,200 460,800 384,680 
Rye, bus......... 117,040 178,100 300,760 
Flaxseed, bus 289,940 409,360 166,050 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday: Nov. 18 
Nov.17 Nov. 10 1922 

Wheat, bus...... 1,183,000 1,433,800 1,301,500 
Flour, bbis....... 260,039 345,815 610,807 
Millstuff, tons 14,477 21,695 17,728 
Corn, bus........ 201,300 271,360 93,010 
Oats, bus........ 708,50 963,560 660,540 
Barley, bus...... 164,000 324,820 292,320 
Rye, bus......... 92,910 49,210 506,800 
bus.... 74,800 50,920 44,400 
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Receipts of flaxseed for the we: 
Nov. 17, and stocks in store at Minneapoli 
and Duluth, compared with the correspong, 
ing weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): af 

r-—Receipts—, -—— 


k ending 











In store—. 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 im, 
Minneapolis. 290 166 72 #711 540% 
Duluth .... 274 267 205 1,915 674 540 
Totals... 564 483 277 2,626 728 1 9¢¢ 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Nov. 17 
1923, compared with the cor sponding 
period of the previous year, in buchels (000% 
omitted): ; 
~-Receipts— —Shipmen 
1928 1922 © 1923 te 
Minneapolis ... 5,254 2,144 27 499 
Duluth ....... 4,798 2,289 2.588 1499 
Totals ...... 10,052 4,383 3,115 1913 
Stocks of coarse grain in publi: elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s « mitted): r 
Nov. 18 Nov. 19 Noy 2 
Nov. 17 Nov.10 1922 121 1929 
Corn ... «382 30 46 144 30 
Oats ...5,365 5,600 14,200 21:26 7997 
Barley... 735 728 595 1,229 1,169 
Rye ....7,461 7,600 1,559 1,168 68 
Flaxseed. 711 656 54 76 685 
Daily closing cash prices of Nv 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 r and the 
range of quotations on barley it Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 
Nov. Corn Oats Ry: Barley 
13.... 82@83 38% @38% 62 @2% 46@59 
14.... 83@84 88 @38% 634% @'3% 46@59 
15. 82@83 38% @38% 63% @'1% 46@59 
16,..2 os @81 38% @38% 68% @'1% 46@59 
17 79@80 38% @38% 63% @'1% 45@59 
19 77@78 38% @38% 64% @ 5% 45@59 
Daily closing prices per bush«: of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Dulu:): 
Minneapolis ——D» !uth—. 
Track Toarr. Track »\v. Dee, 
Nov. - $2.38 2.87% 2.37% 2.36% 2.37 
Nov. + 2.42% 2.42 2.415% 2.10% 2.40% 
Nov. 2.41% 2.40% 2.41% 2.59% 2.40% 
Nov. 2.39% 2.38 2.38% 2.°6% 2.37% 
Nov. 2.41% 2.40% 2.39% 2 e 2.38% 
Nov. 2.40% 2.40 2.39% % 2.39 





DULUTH-SUPERIO!: 


A slightly better feeling was evident in 
the flour market during the we:k ending 
Nov. 17, but local millers reported busi- 
ness quiet. Sales were mostly to the 
small trade to cover immediate or near- 
by requirements, with large buyers nib- 
bling occasionally. Ordinarily, none of 
the bookings made ran longer than 60 
days. Buyers generally are slowing a 
willingness to order out their purchases 
in advance of time limits, and mills are 
not complaining of failure to xet ship- 
ping directions, 

The durum mill reports that i! has ca- 
pacity sold up to the close of navigation, 
and is busy grinding to get out flour to 
make deliveries. With the trade taking 
deliveries to work off old contracts, new 
business is slow. 

Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


1923 1922 
Family patent ....... $6.00@6.25 $7.25@ 7.50 
Bakers patent ........ 5.80@6.00 7.00@7.25 
Fancy clear, jute..... 6.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25 @3.65 90 @ 4.05 
Semolina, No. 2 ...... 6.00@6.25 50@6,75 
Durum patent ........ 56.50@5.75 .10@6.35 
RYE FLOUR 


In rye flour the export business of the 
previous week was missing. Buyers 
abroad evidently filled their wants, for 
the mill was not able to draw «any bids. 
Trade was entirely local and liiited to 
the working needs of users. J’rices at 
Duluth-Superior, f.o.b., in cotton: pure 
white, $3.85 bbl; No. 2 straigh', $3.70; 
No. 3 dark, $3.20; No. 5 blend, $! 45; No. 
8 rye, $3.60. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is quiet, with prices showing 
a tendency to sag. New busines; can be 
taken on only slowly, as mills already 
have contracts out which keep th«in busy. 
The trade is very largely wor:ing 
transit stuff and expected delive ‘ies. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUT! \'T 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Gees BIE agi lseece. x 25,850 10 
Previous week ............ 22,950 br 
BE WN he cae 4a0.003 < eas 41,670 12 
WO FOOS BHO ose ccc esas 27,835 ” 


WHEAT : 
The spring May future is wi‘ out ir 
terest, except for the posting of 4 wee 
nal daily ie The cas!. marke 
is also quiet. ills were not auch in 
evidence at any time. Conflicti:g infv- 
ences were at work in the durun market, 
and kept prices constantly moviig. Th 
market closed on Nov. 17 with sri |] gaits 
over Nov. 10. Interest in fut» res W4 
slow. nd 

Even with a low vessel rate, dema 
for boat tonnage is negligible, indicating 
the present poor call for supp!'es fro™ 
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the East. Millers continue fairly good 
buyers of the best grades of cash sup- 
ties, for which they pay well. Holders 
ae a tendency to withhold panes 
sales of the ordinary grades, in the hope 
of getting better prices later on. A fair 
roportion of spring and durum receipts 
went into store. 
COARSE GRAINS 


Although the movement of oats to this 
market is in lighter volume, it is quite 
ample for the present slow feeding and 
elevator demand. Holdings move vei 
slowly, and some are worke off with dif- 
ficulty at the prevailing price level. Buy- 
ers are not much interested, so the im- 
mediate future holds out no promise for 
improvement. As a result, most of the 
arrivals are being placed in storage in 
expectation of a better market later. 

A drop in barley receipts has slowed 
up and limited the cash trade. The trade 
seems to be pretty well covered for the 
time being. As deliveries to the East on 
contracts are being made the demand in 
that quarter is slackening, with a notice- 
able tendency of local operators to back 
away from the prevailing price range. 

An eee feature of the rye mar- 
ket was the loading and shipping of two 
cargoes, approximating 470,000 bus, to 
Chicago, for Armour account, in tne 
week ending Nov. 17. Outside of this 
shipping operation, there was not much 
activity in the loading out of this grain 
either in boats or cars. Cash handlers 
were in the market for waning offerings, 
but interest in the East remains dull. 
Operations in the futures are confined to 
hedging. Price changes were in the main 
not material, 

FLAXSEED 


Stirred by conflicting influences the fu- 
tures market showed a rather marked 
shifting action. Prices covered a range 
of 4c in the January up to 844c for the 
current month, with final quotations 
showing 2 net improvement over: the 
close of Nov. 10 of 2%,@3%c. Locally, 
receipts are holding up to expectations, 
and demand for the spot article keeps 
the cash inarket cleaned up at all times, 
Elevators are after cars with heavy dock- 
age, and paying the price demanded bv 
the holders. rushers want the choice 
flaxseed, and are willing to pay sellers’ 
price to get it.- To-arrive offerings are 
negligible. Shipping operations _ held 
stocks from increasing. 


NOTES 


G. L. Douglass, Jr., of New York, was 
here Nov. 16, 

_ Receipts of corn during the week end- 
ing Nov. 17 were 79,000 bus, and 99,000 
were shipped out, 

The Soo locks have been ordered to 
close Dec. 14. Last year they were open 
about two weeks later than that. 

Reports from Buffalo are that the ele- 
vators there are rapidly filling up, due 
to the large shipments of Canadian grain. 

Watson S. Moore will-leave in a few 
days for New York to pass the remain- 
- of the winter. Mrs. Moore is already 

re, 

The close approach of the end of navi- 
gation does not bring any improvement 
in demand from the East for durum 
Wheat or rye. 

Receipts of Canadian wheat by vessel 
and rail during the week ending Nov. 17 
Were 282,000 bus. A small amount of 
Coarse grain also came in. 

Some increase in shipments of durum 
rneat and flaxseed is predicted when 
inal boats leave, but there will be no 
important movement of rye. 

During the week ending Nov. 17 two 
cargoes of rye, aggre con | 470,000 bus, 
bg shipped from Duluth to Chicago. 
Me Armour Grain Co. is reported to 

ve been the purchaser. 

Minneapolis grain men here during the 
~ ending Nov. 17 were A. B. Marcy, 
po the Continental Grain Co., Frank H. 

‘ggins, Salyards Grain Co., and P. S. 

f, of Hallett & Carey Co. 


Three cargoes of Canadian screenin 
ta by vessel in the week ending Nov. 

» and ‘another is expected shortly. Op- 
erators are pushing shipments, to get a 
syed supply accumulated before the close 

havigation. 

B. Stockman, 

general manager Duluth- 

Superior Milling Co., will attend the Au 





niversary Celebration of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. A. L. Goodman, general man- 
ager of the Duluth-Universal Milling Co., 
also expects to attend. 


During the week ending Nov. 17 a 
daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. G. H. 
Spencer, a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. A. 
L. Goodman, and a son to Mr. and Mrs. 
A. G. Thomson, the latter being presi- 
dent of the A. D. Thomson & Co. 


W. F. Converse has arrived from Min- 
neapolis to arrange for the opening of 
the offices of the Occident Terminal Co., 
which will operate the new terminal ele- 
vator of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
The house will be ready for operation 
soon after Dec. 1. 


The demand for vessel space continues 
slow, with rates during the week ending 
Nov. 17 ranging 24%@2%c bu, and 3c 
for small lots, Duluth to Buffalo. Last 
trip and winter storage held at 4@4%6c, 
but on Nov. 19 the quotation was 4%c 
bid and 5c asked. 


The closing weeks of November will 
wind up navigation, so far as wheat and 
flour are concerned. Efforts on the part 
of shippers and transportation companies 
will be devoted to getting out supplies 
to fill their contracts. The close is ex- 
pected to be a quiet one. 


F. G. Cartson. 





Duluth-Superior Grain 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Spring -——Durum——, 
May Nov. Dec. May 
MG, BO cccccces 116% 95 94% 99% 
J eer er eee ecee ecee oaee 
Was BO cossstes 117% 95% 94% 99 
Bs BE cévaeder 118% 97 95% 100% 
Me BO cvsceces 117% 96% 94% 99% 
| ke | es 116% 95% 94% 99% 
Wee. 2T nwcccccs 116% 96 94% 99% 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel: 
Nov. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
10.. 1085 @113% 106% @109% 104% @107% 
Se". weeus Deccee seesve @ 

18.. 109% @114% 107% @110% 105% @108% 
14.. 110% @115% 108% @111% 106% @109% 
15.. 109% @114% 107% @110% 105% @108% 
16.. 108% @113% 106% @109% 104% @107% 
17.. 109% @114% 107% @110% 105% @108% 


*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 


-—Amber durum—, -—Durum—, 
Nov. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
10.... 97 @107 95 @107 95 93 
12¢ oes Mesece Ter. Serre ahead “eae 
13.... 97% @105% 95% @105% 95% 93% 
14.... 99 @107 97 @107 97 95 
15.... 98% @108% 96% @108% 96% 94% 
16.... 97% @107% 95% @107%H 95% 93% 
17.... 98 @108 96 @108 96 94 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
BOG. 26 ciceveccoves 39% 64 46@64 
Ss) BE. 6. ncveoneee ‘one one’ --@.. 
Ws SE ec viswocesce 39% 63% 46@64 
BOW, BE cccccdcccsvs 39% 65% 46@64 
BWlOV. 16 ..cccccseces 39% 64% 46@64 
PHOT, BB nccvsccccccs 39% 64% 46@64 
BET -Ssaccreieess 39% 64% 44@64 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c— Domestic——, ——-Bonded——, 

1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Corn ..... ° 7 190 a ae 
Oats ...... 624 802 6,227 65 24 
Rye ...c00. 5,614 2,003 428 1 48 ons 
Barley .... 735 784 254 17 108 7 


--1,915 674 692 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—_Receipts——, ——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Flaxseed 


Spring .... 814 688 3860 415 797 6574 
Durum .... 588 1,351 764 198 1,375 1,461 
Winter .... 22 1 BS ces 41 1 
Totals ..1,424 1,940 1,126 613 2,213 2,036 
Corn ..... o 28 ee 64 99 3 232 
Oats ..... - 126 10 16 4 260 
Bonded... 11 ee vs ee ee ee 
ar 352 922 147 746 2,874 602 
Bonded... 1 4 ee oe 40 e0 
Barley .... 68 140 43 ~e 7 422 
Bonded... 9 2 «+. 262 oe ee 
Flaxseed .. 274 267 205 eq... Oe. 308 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 17, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7~Wheat stocks—, -———-grade——. 
1928 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


} 398 430 301 130 316 48 
spring ..2,362 1,974 809 202 61 107 


1, 2am da) 
§1,019 1,111 452 139 263 128 


1, 2 dur 
All other 

durum ..3,042 2,640 1,817 282 649 312 
Winter .... 37 10 61 17 5 7 
Mixed ..... és ** 3 140 509 280 


Totals ..6,758 6,165 3,433 910 1,693 © 877 
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Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
ose 
Nov. 18 
Low Nov. 17 1922 
$2.33% $2.37% $2.47 


Opening 
Nov. 12 High 
Nov. ..$2.33% $2.42 


Dec. .. 2.34% 2.42% 2.34% 2.38% 2.40 
May .. 2.35% 2.42% 2.35% 2.39% 2.31 
Jan. .. w.c+.. 23.428 2.40% 2.39% .....- 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Nov. 20, in cents per 100 lbs: 


a—_——From— 

Phila-Hamp- 

New Bos- Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ...... 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 19.00 
Bremen .....- 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bristol ...... BB.00. coe cece SR08 eece 
Cardiff ...... 22.00 + eee 23.00 eece 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 oe ae 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 cece 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 cece 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 coon 
COR cccceces 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 cece 
Dublin ....... 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 oese 
Dundee ...... 22.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 cece 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 eee 
Malmé ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 esos 
Hamburg .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00- 18.00 
Bordeaux 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 eee 
Havre ....... 23.00 23.00 23.00 coe 
Marseilles BE.00 ccc cess esec cose 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 oe. 


Biull .nccicess 22.00 - 22.00 22.00 eoee 
Leith .....000. 22.00 - 22.00 22.00 dine 
Liverpool .... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 
London ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Londonderry... 22.00 .... 22.00 .... vee 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Newcastle BED wove veers e6ee esse 
Rotterdam ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gibraltar ...- 40.00 ..22 coos cces aes 
Southampton.. 20.00 oe west mene eee 
Danzig ...... 24.00 - 25.00 25.00 
Pireeus .....-. DED, 2060 e¢ee wees 
Stettin ...... 30.00 . 


Ocean rates on flour from Montreal, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


To— November 
ED, «0.0.6 40.50.05 00.0'0 0.000 asedoesusdaes 22 
Ce wo kecceetarsba mavace 19 
EPEC TITEL ET Te reer ee 23 
rT OVERTURE CLERC ee 22 
SD oc bbs te cneg ed edecedevescevetece 28 
PEE cob acc icesercrecesecscosceeee 29 
EEF EPEL PEEL eee eT ee 18 
PRROUOUEE, BOCWOED bo 6a.c 0:6 Kode Ree eK 19 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Nov. 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 901 141 19 68 
OMiVies .ccccccce 613 172 63 eee 
Grain Growers .. 938 343 90 on 
Ge De We soccccces 3,101 302 78 55 
Northland ...... 3,596 342 132 ace 
Port Arthur ..... 348 148 cae ese 
Can. Gov't ..ccce 758 293 228 359 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 5,661 606 117 223 
Private elevators. 8,745 1,813 317 137 

Totale: .cceceee 24,661 4,160 1,043 841 
Year ago ........ 27,302 2,571 3,017 718 
Receipts .......-. 17,269 2.674 603 325 
Lake shipments.. 17,630 1,373 656 139 
Rail shipments... 276 145 34 ove 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... a. Bea to Wi... - 36 
No. 1 northern. .4,252. No, 2C. W...... 716 
No. 2 northern..3,610 No. 3C. W...... 655 
No. 3 northern..4,483 Ex. 1 feed ..... 
Be. © cecccecece B,OGR. ...0 -G00d ccccecces 344 
No. 4 special ... 110 2 feed ......... 352 
No. 6 ..... e-+++ 208 Special bin ..... 16 
No. 6 special ... 148 Others .:....... 216 
NO. 6 wcccoee 7 Private ........ 1,813 
No. 6 special ——- 
Feed ...... | eee 4,160 
Durum ...... 
Winter ..... 
Special bin ... 
Others .ccocecee 
Private ..... os -8,7465 

Total ...... 24,661 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Nov. 17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..1,259 4 123 142 3 
Boston ..... eee 10 16 1 TT) 
Buffalo ..... 4,786 438 1,998 1,188 578 
Chicago ...19,908 383 3,220 1,418 289 
Afloat .... 120 008 evs eos 206 
Detroit ..... 23 24 88 30 pes 
St. Joseph. ..1,003 46 190 5 4 
Duluth ..... 6,352 7 624 6,614 735 
Galveston.... 837 cee eee 92 oes 
Indianapolis. 840 90 266 4 


Kan, City. .11,483 53 1,934 142 455 
Milwaukee... 454 26 1,857 269 300 
Sioux City... 272 55 711 16 17 
Minneap’lis 15,001 32 7,461 7365 
N. Orleans.. 446 19 28 2 
New York... 671 22 451 424 267 








Omaha ..... 3,642 77 + #1,785 242 118 
Peoria ...... 60 12 377 yas oes 
Philadelphia. 673 17 113 57 83 
St. Louis. ...1,996 61 231 16 4 
Toledo ..... 1,809 43 345 28 4 
Canals ...... 1,312 eve vee os “Bee 
Lakes ...... 432 50 eee 275 
Totals ...73,379 1,063 19,769 17,452 3,594 
Last year..34,364 9,982 33,743 9,194 3,228 
Increases: Wheat, 1,934,000 bus; corn, 


19,000; rye, 80,000. Decreases; Oats, 503,- 


000 bus; barley, 197,000. 
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Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Nov. 
17, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








Ports— Wheat Cor Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 175 ee és 91 373 
| SRE ET ELE 215 32 o6 ee 22 
Pacific ..... 735 ee as 21 o¢ 

Totals ....1,025 32 es 112 395 
Prev. week.. 518 39 ee 125 288 
Totals July 

1-Nov. 17.32,907 1,349 442 9,123 6,802 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 ‘‘out- 
side” mills with a daily qgapacity of 70,315 
bbis, from Sept. 1 to Nov. 17, 1923, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 





-—Output—, --Exports— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Minneapolis ....3,093 4,774 20 22 
St. Paul .ccccses 186 160 eos eee 
Duluth-Superior 288 306 wen 
Outside ........ 2,348 2,706 16 
Potato Crop 


White potato crop of the United States 
in 1923, as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture on Nov. 1, compared with the 
figures for 1922 (December estimates) and 
for the five-year averages of 1917-21, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





1923 1922 Av. 

Maine ..... eocvee 33,480 21,600 25,379 
New York ....... 39,406 37,400 36,729 
Pennsylvania 27,195 28,512 24,962 
Me. Sxeeteecvecs 12,348 11,214 10,645 
THimola wcccccccee 10,948 7,497 8,913 
Michigan ....... 34,980 37,842 30,979 
Wisconsin ....... 26,112 40,672 30,302 
Minnesota ....... 38,304 43,740 31,815 
TOWS, wc cciccccece 7,476 8,460 8,295 
North Dakota 12,284 17,820 7,334 
South Dakota 8,536 8,580 6,667 
Nebraska ........ 9,440 11,676 9,039 
Colorado ........ 13,440 18,460 12,380 
BOGRO™ occicscccecs 11,725 15,910 7,796 
Washington ..... 8,250 9,425 8,276 
California ....... 7,950 10,260 11,367 
United States... 416,722 451,185 388,358 





CANARY ISLAND BREADSTUFFS 


The Canary Islands consume annually 
a total of about 91,000 metric tons of 
wheat, barley, corn and rye. Wheat and 
corn are the principal bread grains. Al- 
most no rye is used for bread making. 
About 73 per cent of these 91,000 tons 
of cereals are produced locally, and the 
balance is imported from Argentina, Mo- 
rocco, and Spain. The main food of the 
Canary Islands consists of a rough toast- 
ed flour locally known as “gofia,” which 
is composed of different kinds of 
grains. It sometimes is made of corn 
only, sometimes a mixture of corn and 
wheat, and some of the people make it of 
wheat alone, varying according to the 
tastes of the people of the different 
islands. Barley and rye are used mostly 
for cattle and stock feed, the army being 
a large purchaser for its horses and 
mules. 





EGYPT’S RICE GROWING AND MILLING 


The average area sown to rice in 
Egypt is about 222,000 acres, with an 
approximate yield of one ton per acre, 
according to consular advices to the 
foodstuffs division of the Department of 
Commerce. Rice hulling in Egypt is 
carried on principally in Alexandria, 
Rosetta, Daimetta, and Mansura. - One 
large mill, situated on the Mahmudia 
Canal at Alexandria, mills nearly half of 
the country’s entire crop, it being weli 
equipped with the latest type of ma- 
chinery. 





COARSE BREAD IN LATVIA 


Latvia is a coarse bread country, its 
peasantry producing and consuming 
comparatively large crops of the north- 
ern cereals, particularly rye. The pres- 
ent annual consumption of rye in Latvia 
is estimated to be about 60 per cent 
greater than that of wheat. Neither the 
production of rye nor that of wheat is 
sufficient, however, for the needs of the 
population, and rye, wheat and wheat 
flour are imported into the country. Re- 
cent imports of rye and wheat are esti- 
mated to be equal in ratio, due to the 
generally improved purchasing capacity 
of. the country which permits the cities 
and towns to import foreign wheat, 
which is preferred, and permits the peas- 
ants to consume practically their total 
production. It is estimated that from 
50 to 60 per cent of all wheat and flour 
imports into Latvia are from the United 
States. Most of the wheat imported is 
of the hard winter variety. 
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OHIO MILLERS’ MEETING 


(Continued from page 768.) 

“Industrial research is a proper func- 
tion of any association, and we should 
give more attention to it, and should use 
the accumulated knowledge and experi- 
ence of our mill chemists and operatives 
to the end that our grades might be more 
nearly standardized and a flour produced 
that would give more uniform results. 
Flours must be milled for the purpose 
for which they are to be used, and must 
give like results under like conditions 
and handling. 

“Employees’ welfare should also be 
considered; encouragement must be of- 
fered young men to enter and become 
interested in our industry. Too little 
thought is being given to the proper edu- 
cation of our operatives and salesmen. 
Years of service in a mill will not neces- 
sarily make a competent superintendent, 
or good appearance and fluent talking a 
good flour salesman. No industry can 
boast of a more substantial class of 
workers than ours, but we have reached 
the time when management. must expect 
and demand more than merely manual 
labor and perfunctory service.” 

Mr. Miller also touched upon several 
other subjects, including cost accounting, 
exchange of credit information, legisla- 
tive activities, and argued for a closer 
co-operation among millers in protecting 
their interests, 

B. W. Marr spoke on the subject of 
“Making the Milling Business Profit- 
able,” and developed the idea of service 
in conjunction with milling if those en- 
gaged in it have any regard for making 
their investment profitable over a long 
period of years. Service, he said, means 
that the customer is a partner, and that 
the miller must co-operate with him, real- 
izing that their interests are really iden- 
tical and that one cannot make money 
unless the other does so. 

He contended that the constant break- 
ing down of prices in order to get busi- 
ness, utterly demoralizing the trade and 
resulting ultimately in the cheapening of 
the product, was as bad a practice for 
the buyer as for the miller; also that the 
soft wheat milling business had suffered 
reverses due to the failure to maintain 
a high grade in its product. If the mill 
can sell only 35 per cent of its capacity 
on a profitable basis, he said that cost 
of production and the making of prices 
should be figured on that basis. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, in addressing the meet- 
ing, stated that the activities carried on 
by the Federation affect all members of 
the Ohio Millers’ Association, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. As an illustration, 
he called attention to the conference held 
two weeks ago at the Federation office, 
between a committee of millers and 
Charles J. Brand, representative of Sec- 
retary Wallace, in regard to the pro- 
posal that the government finance the 
purchase of $50,000,000 worth of wheat 
for export.to Germany on a credit basis. 
He stated that three millers from Ohio 
constituted a part of that committee, 
and that the entire day had been devoted 
to placing before Mr. Brand the reasons 
why the whole amount of any wheat pur- 
chased by the government to relieve the 
surplus should be sent abroad in the 
form of flour rather than wheat. 

Mr, Husband directed attention to the 
proposal to increase the tariff on wheat 
from 30c bu to 45c, and stated that the 
Tariff Commission had indicated its pur- 
pose to investigate the question whether 
the present 30c bu afforded necessary 
protection to the American wheat grow- 
er. These hearings are to begin on Nov. 
26, and on behalf of all the millers the 
Federation would place before the Tariff 
Commission arguments showing that, if 
the tariff on wheat was raised, an equiva- 
lent on the products of wheat must nec- 
essarily be maintained. 

The Federation office, Mr. Husband 
said, had recently been of assistance to 
some millers in securing for them an 
allowance on their income taxes of the 
amounts paid to the division of enforce- 
ment of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration during 1917. 

He outlined the plans for toast cam- 
paigns throughout the Middle West, and 
indicated a very general interest shown 
by a large number of industries in the 
plans for the toast campaign in the Chi- 
cago district, to begin Dec. 3. 
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A committee appointed by the Asso- 
ciation of Feed Control Officials, two 
years ago, of which Mr. Husband had 
been a member, had about completed its 
work in drafting uniform labels for 
feedstuffs which would be acceptable to 
feed control officials in at least 16 states. 
This plan would probably be perfected 
in time to go into operation on Jan. 1, 
1924, and uniform registration blanks 
would be used. 

In conclusion, Mr, Husband stated that 
E. S. Wagner, formerly with the Star 
& Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, had 
recently joined the Federation, and in 
the near future it was hoped a plan 
would be worked out for increasing the 
activities of the Federation to make it 
more useful to all its members. He 
urged Ohio millers to feel free to use 
the Federation office at any time when 
seeking information regarding milling 
problems. 

Other subjects on the programme were 
“Maintaining Credit with Your Banker,” 
discussed by Walter A. Fox; “Manage- 
ment,” by Professor Harry E. Hoag- 
land; “Standard Mill Accounting Sys- 
tem,” by W. E. Brunk, of Ernst & Ernst, 
Cleveland, who made a very clear and 
satisfactory exposition of this subject. 
The Hon. A. P. Sandles also addressed 
the convention on the subject of “Why 
the Miller Should Be an Optimist.” J. 
C. Adderly, president Ohio Millers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., was called upon 
for an address on “Insurance,” and filled 
his assignment very acceptably. 

The round table discussions were par- 
ticipated in by O. E. Gwinn, T. J. Han- 
ley, B. W. Marr, D. C. Henry, O. E. 
Styewalt, H. L. Hockman, J. X. Wads- 
worth and others. 

Resolutions were passed favoring the 
repeal of the federal tax on telegrams 
and telephone calls, and in favor of the 
exportation of flour rather than wheat, in 
the event of any credit or favorable 
terms being extended for the movement 
of grain or food products to Germany 
or other European countries. 

W. H. Wicern. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in October, 
1923 and 1922, in barrels: 





To— 1923 1922 
United States ......... 25,260 39,842 
United Kingdom ...... 393,946 424,304 
Other countries ....... 736,068 391,086 

Py eer reer 1,155,274 855,232 


Wheat exports in October, 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels: 





1923 1922 

United States ......... 3,119,982 1,716,020 
United Kingdom ....... 20,582,253 30,760,133 
Other countries ........ 5,368,312 5,116,921 
DOCG icccvscctcceses 29,070,547 37,593,074 


Flour exports from Canada from Sept. 1 
to Oct. 31, 1923 and 1922, in barrels: 





1923 1922 

United States ......... 37,950 92,950 
United Kingdom ....... 566,800 738,404 
Other countries ........ 1,007,003 721,257 
Totals ...cscccccccces 1,611,753 1,552,611 


Wheat exports from Canada from Sept. 1 
to Oct. 31, 1923 and 1922, in bushels: 


1923 1922 





United States ......... 3,594,427 2,531,053 
United Kingdom ....... 24,418,433 37,599,138 
Other countries ....... 6,357,214 6,696,363 

Motels cccccccsvcceses 34,370,074 46,826,554 





Corn Crop 
Corn crop of the United States in 1923, as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture, 
on Nov. 1, compared with the figures for 
1922 (December estimates) and for the five- 
year averages of 1917-21, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 








1923 1922 Av. 
Pennsylvania .... 61,040 69,212 68,237 
Virginia ..cccccss 53,563 53,312 51,585 
North Carolina .. 56,835 50,520 54,801 
Georgia 9, . 
Ohio .... 
Indiana .. ‘ 
Illinois : 
Michigan ........ 59,010 60,716 55,919 
Wisconsin ....... 81,733 98,300 76,481 
Minnesota ....... 156,132 131,307 120,568 
TOWRA wcccccccccce 424,379 455,535 416,419 
Missouri ........-+ 191,880 175,275 186,377 
South Dakota ... 141,780 110,038 105,608 
Nebraska . s 
Kansas ... 
Kentucky 5 
Tennessee . ’ 
Alabama ’ ’ 
Mississippi ...... 35,960 51,065 57,601 
TOROS .cccccccecs 90,095 114,580 118,192 
Oklahoma ....... 36,800 57,600 54,990 





United States. .3,029,192 2,890,712 2,931,271 





Switzerland must import about 410,000 
tons of its annual 500,000 tons of bread 
grains this year, the cereal harvest being 
estimated at about 90,000 tons. 
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Business men of the country—the men 
who finance large commercial and indus- 
trial operations and pay the bulk of sal- 
aries and wages—have let Washington 
know that they intend to have something 
to say about legislation in the coming 
session of Congress. 

It was refreshing to hear of, and to 
see, some of the messages that came in 
from every section, because some folk 
around Washington were perhaps begin- 
ning to believe that the United States 
was being run by certain political blocs 
and by the paid representatives of organi- 
zations out only to help themselves at 
the expense of everybody else. 

The tentative programme of income 
tax reduction put forward by Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon was the cause 
of this startling awakening of American 
business men. The, lobbyists for the 
bonus, for labor legislation to make 
everybody pay more to the men who 
work for the railroads and in the coal 
mines, and for a louder voice for women 
in government affairs, never were more 
successful in making themselves heard. 

It is true that Secretary Mellon an- 
nounced his programme with a view to 
getting an expression from the country, 
and perhaps he foresaw the need of 
some support to meet the objections of 
certain leaders in Congress who say that 
taxes cannot be reduced at this time. 
But there is no question that Mr. Mel- 
lon is just about overcome by what 
has happened. 

One of the most surprised persons is 
a no less distinguished individual than 
President Coolidge himself. There were 
plenty of reasons why the President did 
not wish to comment on the Mellon tax 
plan or to give it his indorsement. He 
desired to discuss it with his advisers in 
Congress because, to maintain pleasant 
working relations with Congress, the 
President necessarily must consult the 
men expected to take charge of the 
measures to be recommended in his an- 
nual message. 


MESSAGES TO THE PRESIDENT 


But it is not surprising that Mr. 
Coolidge apparently wished to have it 
known within the past few days that he 
was somewhat elated at what he had 
been hearing from the country. It is 
understood that he has been devoting 
some time to reading what business men 
have to say on the Mellon plan. These 
messages have been laid on the Presi- 
dent’s desks in the form of letters and 
telegrams in bundles which well might 
be characterized as bales. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, it is not yet assured that 
the message of the chief executive, to be 
read to Congress on, probably, Tuesday, 
Dec. 4, will recommend taking up the tax 
reduction programme. 

Senator Reed Smoot, who as chairman 
of the Senate finance committee will 
have charge of any revenue revision, 
still insists that the question will not be 
brought up in the next session of Con- 
gress. The reason doubtless is that he 
foresees the passage of a bonus bill 
which, it is anticipated, will put the 
country back on about the same finan- 
cial basis as it was just after the war. 

On the other hand, Chairman Greene, 
of the House ways and means com- 
mittee, is understood to favor taking up 
tax revision, whatever happens with re- 
gard to the bonus bill. Should Chairman 
Greene pursue the course charted by his 
own desires in the matter it is obvious 
that Senator Smoot will be confronted 
by the question before the new Con- 
gress has proceeded far. 

The House could pass the bill and 
thereafter, under the rules, it would go 
to the Senate and be referred to Sena- 
tor Smoot’s committee. Senator Smoot 
would then have placed upon him the 
responsibility of saying whether the Sen- 
ate would consider it or not,—a very se- 


rious responsibility,—and the majority 
of the committee could vote, regardless 
of his views, that the revenue laws should 
be revised. And as the pressure from 
the country grows it is not at all un. 
likely that the majority of the members 
of the Senate finance committee wil] he 
swayed by the determined demands of 
constituents. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


It is not to be overlooked, either, that 
of late there has been much conversa- 
tion, along with considerable pressure, on 
the question of agricultural relief ag jt 
affects the wheat farmer. At last the 
Tariff Commission has ordered a hearing 
on the proposal to increase the import 
duty on such grain from 30c to 45¢ per 
bu. And again it is learned that the 
action proposed is another remedy which 
does not give immediate help, if in the 
end it will afford any aid at all, to the 
farmer who has been holding onto this 
year’s wheat crop to get a better price. 

It is only a fair comment to say that 
no doubt the Tariff Commission was 
bursting with glee over its own statement 
that results that might come froin investi- 
gation of comparative costs of wheat 
production as between this and compet- 
ing countries could not be known for 
three or four months at least. This 
means that the farmer, who only lives 


a year at a time, is going to gain noth- 
ing on this year’s crop by any tariff in- 
crease, even if the commission finds in 
favor of such a move. To explain the 


Tariff Commission’s satisfaction, it is 
only necessary to say that its personnel 
happens to be very strongly for a low 
tariff; it is almost a free trade board. 
There is hardly a politician on the com- 
mission, but practically all of its mem- 
bers were appointed through political 
pressure and on personal grounds. They 
will act according to their convictions, 
and not according to any political views. 


Nor does this mean that they are Demo- 
crats rather than Republicans. It only 
means that the most of the members of 


the commission are, like the most of the 
members of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, rather strongly committed to them- 
selves, and to the few old-time friends 
with whom in times long past they have 
been accustomed to meeting for the 
purpose of deciding how the country 
should be run. 


NOTES 


John H. Edwards, member of the 
board of review, Federal Grain Supervi- 
sion, Chicago, has been in Washington 
for several days. 

C. E. Bassett, formerly in charge of 
co-operative marketing in the old Bu- 
reau of Markets, is now an organizer of 
co-operative farm organizations. 

E. J. Murphy, Washington office Fed- 
eral Grain Supervision, and I'red G 
Smith, Chicago office, have been conduct- 
ing a hearing in Philadelphia on charges 
against a licensed grain inspector. 

John H. Frazier, superintendent of 
the eastern division, Federal Grain Su 
pervision, with headquarters «t New 
York, was in Washington recenily, con 
ferring with heads of the grain ‘ivision. 

Dr. Henry C. Taylor, chief of the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, was in Chicago recently, at 
tending a special meeting of the advisory 
comme of the Wheat Council of the 
United States. } 

United States grades for rough rice 
and revised grades for milled rice, ae 
pared by the Bureau of Agricultu® 
Economics and recommended to tH 
trade for adoption, are contained in ye 
circulars—290 and 291—issued by = 
Department of Agriculture. The grade 
are said to be the result of extensive T 
search in all phases of the rice industry, 
from production to milling. 
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Flour and Wheat Imports 
rts of wheat flour and wheat into the 


Im 
United Sta 





tes, as reported by the Bureau of 
a Domestic Commerce: 


Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
1,234,400 


Foreign an 
1928— ~ 
geptember ee) Aa e +4 peed 
August Dice coe tasecese oa'a08 
Iy ++: , 
TS 17,655 
as 19,438 
. Sees 20,482 
RRS Pare 26,429 
My... ........ 38,107 
— 37,144 
January FP Tere . 
22— 
puomber Wee oy 50,923 
November 40,652 
October® .-- +e sreser eee 50,685 
geptember* ..---+++++> 41,823 
August sescceceeeceees 40,681 
Juy cdcoes se ceceseneee 45,867 
ee shat 
 eenree 61,140 
en 55,648 
February ..++eseeeeeee 64,069 
January «+. seer eee ress 117,527 
1921— 
December ..-+++++e+e- 57,839 
November ..---++++++> 82,605 
October «.- esse ee eeeee 45,756 
september .---+-++++++ 3,519 
August... .eseeeee eee 3,697 
JP scores cescecccees 2,270 
JUMe seee see eceeeeeeee aa 
fea ok ood ite 118,944 
March ..---.-+++eeeee 174,419 
February ...-++++es++- 202,324 
January ...---- eee eeee 220,443 
1920— 
December .......+++-- 226,798 
November ......+.s+++ 201,667 
wy 163,327 
September ......+--++> 14,656 
August 6... see eee renee 17,871 
oor 26,397 
SA ee anaes 
is... csgenboner ¢ 20,940 
Iai Re eee 22,037 
SEE. . .caneSay ors 11,539 
ee BE 27,362 
| ere 29,011 
Totals, fiscal years— 
nh. ..seebaenes 429,420 
ars 619,105 
SRP 1,420,884 
0 Sea 159,056 
1918-19... ....+0.0% 38,040 
Se 676,096 
| | 174,704 
ern 329,905 
SS | 64,200 
Se 89,911 
Freres 107,558 
Totals, calendar years— 
RR 209,314 
| SR 694,089 
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Re 800,788 
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SSS 167,124 
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SL... scaekuce’ 244,000 
SRR 79,000 
| e 85,000 
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1,835,515 


121,752 
945,904 


2,812,094 


344,513 
209,974 
252,299 


2,580,518 
8,175,568 
2,566,109 


782,448 


1,151,507 
3,070,434 
1,609,876 
1,231,032 


483,063 


2,673,267 


199,304 


3,119,583 


2,062,247 
1,184,776 


878,115 

$1,031 
239,559 
713,669 


4,504,856 


11,236,112 
9,522,578 
9,802,149 
1,842,397 
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364,827 
100,334 
283,010 
474,891 
227,284 
665,154 
534,692 
756,228 


012,540 


14,465,509 
51,004,024 
4,779,764 
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,121,000 


28,177,000 
24,138,000 
5,703,000 
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426,000 
979,000 
798,000 


8,353,106 
22,642,709 
23,286,024 
35,808,656 

7,910,000 
17,036,000 
33,583,000 
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‘Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 


new tariff 


law became effective 


tNine months, 





Japan—Crops 


Sept. 22. 


Grain crops of Japan, as reported by the 








Japanese Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
Buck- . 

Barley wheat Corn Oats 
1923... 81,369 ‘ RF 
1922... 87,137 13,434 
1921... 2 $2,323 mye ceas, 4Q086 
1920... 84,909 6,184 3,947 11,162 
1919... 89,356 5,802 3,996 9,921 
1918... 82,650 4,363 3,320 12,243 
17! 88,896 4,788 3,791 5,690 
1916... 89,486 5,999 3,917 Sy 
1915... 93,342 6,428 4,022 
1914... 85,835 7,007 3,940 
1918... 7 101,477 5,328 2,807 
1912... 90,559 5,103 3,802 
1911... 86,468 6,227 3,543 

ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 
Buck- 

Wheat Barley wheat Corn Oats 
1923.... 1,198 2,516 ie ast Sia 
1922.... 1,292 2,746 Sie 306 
1921.... 1,264 2,929 asta ney hal 
1920....1,300 2,987 Sai 140 282 
1919....1,344 2.981 we 136 215 
1918.... 1,390 2,862 334 141 156 
1917.... 1,393 2.888 350 138 130 
bo 1,304 3,075 365 144 tig: 
> 1,227 $8,218 378 143 

4.... 1,173 3,292 396 146 
1918... 1,185 3,297 371 144 
eee 1,216 3,182 359 138 
$11....1,223 3102 370 132 

Portugal—Crops 


fo 
th 


Estimates of the grain crops of Portugal 
T such calendar years as are covered in 
© reports of the Portuguese Ministry of 


ance or of the International Institute of 


Rye 
2 


2,959 
3,093 


Barley 


1,610 
1,458 


1,328 


Agriculture, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
Wheat 
1928... 12,964 zee — 
ine 9,788. vec, 12,669 
ss 9,418 11,874 5,617 
++. 10,376 11,721 6,145 
Wie. 6,560 occ. cee 
inet: 7372 9,683 3,394 
Wa {fot 9875... 
wig. 22-000 16,000 22. 
ig” 2286 15,000 ..... 
2... 7,500 15,000 


111... 11,684 
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TWO IRISHMEN AND A CAT 

Two Irishmen, wandering through the 
woods, came suddenly upon a wildcat, 
which immediately took to the nearest 
tall tree. 

Neither having either heard of or seen 
a wildcat before, each naturally thought 
it to be a large one of the domestic 
species, and instantly set about to cap- 
ture it, one climbing the tree and the 
other waiting on the ground in case the 
cat should jump down, 

The higher the ore in the tree climbed, 
the higher the cat climbed to escape him. 
Finally the man could go no further, 
owing to the weakness of the upper 
branches, on the end of one of which 
the cat was now perched, so he yelled to 
the man on the ground, “Luk out, Terry! 
Oim goin’ to shake him down,” and 
suiting the action to the words he gave a 
sharp pull to the limb on which the cat 
was resting, whereupon the animal shot 
through the air toward the man waiting 
below, who grabbed it before it reached 
the ground. 

The result can easily be imagined— 
clouds of dust, yells from the Irishman, 
screams from the cat, all mingled to- 
gether in one wild mélée! 

The man watching from the tree above, 
yelled, “Terry, shail Oi cum down an’ 
help yer howld on?” 

“No!” came from the cloud of dust 
below, “but fer th’ luv o’ Mike come 
down an’ help me to let go!” 

“Quack.” 

* * 
THE CHINCH BUG’S DIRGE 

Entomologists recommend that farm- 
ers burn hibernating places of chinch 
bugs every fall, as those not destroyed 
by the fire will be killed by exposure.— 
News item. 


A chinch bug sat in a hedge row, 
And blinked away a tear, 

For here, in twilight’s afterglow, 
His home lay charred and sere. 


“Oh, in my veins when I was young,” 
He said, “I felt the surge 

Of life, and roamed these fields among, 
To court the cosmic urge. 


“My family’s large, my sons are bold— 
Success was born within them. 

But now they all will die of cold, 
And never see a wheat stem! 


“The farmer came with all his art, 
To ply with fire and cleaver, 
And I will die with broken heart, 
And they will die of fever.” 
H. &. Y. 


* * 


A TIP FOR THE NATURALIST 

The music teacher and her pupil were 
holding a Christmas post mortem, and 
the pupil had asked what the teacher 
had given her husband. 

“I gave him a pair of binoculars,” 
said the teacher. “He is fond of study- 
ing birds, you know.” 

“Oh! wasn’t that nice!” exclaimed the 
pupil. “Have they hatched any yet?” 

* * 

Guest: “Do you make a reduction to 
people in the same line of business?” 

Manager: “Yes. Are you a restaura- 
teur?” 

Guest: “No, I’m a thief by profession.” 

—La Baionnette (Paris). 
* * 


Judge: “Twenty :years at hard habor.’ 
Prisoner: “All I have to say is that 
you are mighty liberal with another 
man’s time.” —Puppet (London). 
. * 
“This fellow Skinner tried to tell me 
that he has had the same automobile for 
five years, and has never paid a cent 


? 





for repairs on it,” said the fat man. “Do 
you believe that?” 

“T do,” replied the thin man, sadly. 
“I’m the man who did his repair work 
for him.” —Chicago Continent. 

* ” 

The Vicar: “So you like the country? 
Are your hens good layers?” 

Mabel (fresh from town): “Topping! 
They haven’t laid a bad egg yet!” 

—Passing Show (London). 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A HEAD MILLER, EXPERI- 
enced in handling a durum wheat mill; 
proper salary paid to the right party; give 
full details. Address 1628, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED —- EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
to represent us in southern Illinois and 
southern Indiana; one who can sell flour 
at a price consistent with high quality. 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn. 





A LARGE INTERIOR NORTHWESTERN 
mill has an opening for a first class mill- 
ing accountant; can offer attractive propo- 
sition to man who can fill the bill, Ad- 
dress 1635, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman for eastern Pennsylvania by well- 
known spring wheat mill; salary or com- 
mission or both; liberal inducement to 
right party. Address 1630, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—BY LARGE MILL MANUFAC- 
turing both hard and soft wheat flour, a 
good, first class assistant to head miller; 
steady position to right party; give refer- 
ences, experience and salary expected. 
Address 1626, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

A WELL-KNOWN COUNTRY MILL HAS 
a vacancy in office sales department; pre- 
fer a man with some experience in that 
line of work, who is also experienced in 
road work; in writing, give full informa- 
tion regarding experience and qualifica- 
tions, and full list of references. Address 
1611, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILLER BY YOUNG MAN, WITH EX- 
perience in all branches of milling; will be 
open for a position by Dec. 1. Address 





1619, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 
STEADY JOB BY MARRIED MAN AS 


warehouse man or flour packer in mill of 


any size; can furnish best of references. 
Address 1629, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WITH PRAC- 


tical experience selling flour, malt and 
yeast, open for position Jan. 1; no objec- 
tions to territory. Address 1609, care 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN DESIRES POSITION COVER- 
ing New York state territory; has had 10 
years’ experience in selling flour and feed; 
references furnished. Address 1627, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN SMALL COUNTRY 
mill or second miller in larger; can fur- 
nish first class references and guarantee 
results; northwestern territory preferred. 
Address 1620, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





AVAILABLE AT ONCE, MILLING SUPER- 
intendent well qualified in spring, hard 
or soft wheat milling; married; reliable 
references; mill of 1,000 bbls capacity, or 
larger, desired. Address 1621, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





EBXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER EM- 
ployed by well known northwestern and 
southwestern mills desires to hear from 
milling company seeking aggressive young 
man of this capacity. Address 1633, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





797 


BY SALES AND OFFICE EXECUTIVE, 
with country mill making quality flours 
and feeds, or as branch manager or as- 


sistant sales manager for larger mill; ter- 
ritory West or Southwest. Address 1615, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FIRST CLASS CHEMIST WISHES TO 
make a change Jan. 19; graduate with 
valuable experience and constructive ideas; 
can be of great practical assistance to a 
live manager or superintendent. Address 
1618, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


CHEMIST, GRADUATE UNIVERSITY OF 
Toronto, two years in charge of labora- 
tories 2,000-bbl mills in eastern and west- 
ern Canada; at present employed but de- 
sire change; am more than mere analyst. 
Address 1625, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS SALES MANAGER WITH SOUTH- 
western mill; have had many years’ ex- 
perience in the milling business handling 
sales in the office and on the road; am also 
well acquainted with milling in transit. 
Address “Sales Manager,” 1624, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, WITH RECORD IN 
Michigan, desires a change; have had sev- 
eral years’ experience on both spring and 





Kansas; will be open for a reliable mill 
connection about Jan. 1: can furnish best 
of references. Address Box 13, care North- 
western Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio. 
BRANCH MANAGER, 15 YEARS’ FLOUR 


experience, also having been employed as 
sales manager for a northwestern milling 
company, would like to hear from a inill- 
ing company that is open to entertain 
arrangements with man familiar in all 
branches of sales work. Address 1634, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED CORRESPONDENT IN 
English, German, French, some knowledge 
of Spanish, expert on cables and codes, 
recently returned from three years’ stay 
in Germany, with good connections all 
over Europe, wants position with export 
department of flour mills or grain export 
firm; willing to go anywhere to promote 
the extension or organization of foreign 
connections; A-1_ references. Apply to 
Charles Hildebrandt, 4 Bayview Terrace, 
Far Rockaway (Long Island, N. Y.). 





AS MANAGER, ASSISTANT TO MANAGER 
or as sales manager or assistant to sales 
manager, or other executive position; ini- 
tial milling experience gained in Scotland; 
have had 15 years’ business experience in 
States and Canada; flour mill experience 
covers mill, office and road; am married 
and 36 years of age; at present engaged 
in executive position with wholesale gro- 
cery concern; desire connection at once 
and can arrange to come on short notice; 
would accept salary and percentage of net 
profits; owners of mills desiring reliable 
management, now is your chance. Ad- 
dress 1616, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—MAN WITH $4,000 TO INSTALL 
Marvel flour mill, center of famous Swan 
River valley, where crops never fail and 
diversified farming will dominate; resi- 
dents will contribute liberally; opposition 
23 miles distant. Write Bettis Co., Swan 
River, Manitoba, Canada. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








USED EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

4 lengths 19 ft 5 in—5}-in diameter 
Cc. R. steel shafting. 

1 length 25 ft 5 in—5}§-in diameter 
Cc, R. steel shafting. 

1 length 19 ft 4 in—5y,-in diameter 
Cc. R. steel shafting. 

4 lengths 24 ft 1 in—5,,-in diameter 


Cc. R. steel shafting. 
6 only 42x36-in heavy type wall 
brackets. 


8 only heavy type 5}§-in collar oiling 
bearing boxes, adjustable ball and 


sockets. 
5 only 5}§-in heavy type shaft 
couplings. 
5 only 5y,-in heavy type shaft 
couplings. 


*1 only 5,y,-in reducing couplings— 
extra heavy. 

12 only 25-in drop hangers with 5 y%- 
in ball and socket collar oiling 
bearings—extra heavy. 

1 only 18-in drop hangers with 5,,- 
in ball and socket collar oiling 
bearings—extra heavy. 


In Good Usable Condition 
Prices upon application. Subject to 
prior sale. For quick sale will sac- 
rifice at low figure. 

The Theodor Kundtz Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Sprinklered 
Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 
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in obtaining ar- 
PHOSPHATE tistic portraiture in the ~ HTHAUIMNMAATTTTT TUT Tn 
home and we commend 
; to your consideration the 
Victor Chemical Works suggestion that we come 
New York CHICAGO St. Louis to your home for your 
Nashville next portrait. 
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Users of The Agene Process 


sa Al \ Lee Brothers will testify that the entire 


D' | HC» i PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Sufesu ie jin one 1D 1 
OO) ps 
gle! 1¢ ait \ Le p! . rapaleet 527 Marquette Avenue 
— ‘ MINNEAPOLIS 


‘W & T” organization is 








built around the idea of 








maximum service to our 
HANNNAUCANNNSOVUOOULUNNSEAUGINSNNGDONSONOOOOENDUOONNADANSSOONANOSAOADONGNDIONNSONNGCNNNIDNNSLANNOINGNUAOONNNNANSSINNNNNN0NbNIOONONNI) 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


HE Caldwell line is complete. Bearings—heavy, properly designed, 

and well finished. Pulleys of ample weight and accurately turned. 

The entire line has achieved outstanding recognition under hard service. 
Let us figure on your requirements. 


customers. 


There is an Agene booster 





located near you—ask 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON Co. LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER him. 


Dallas, Tex., 709 Main St.—Chicago, 17th St. and Western Ave.—New York, Woolworth Bldg. 


___ 


Send 20 pound untreated samples 
of your flour for demonstration 








LEFFEL TURBINE WATER WHEELS WALLACE & TIERNAN 


High Speed, We o> -— build COMPANY INCORPORATED 
High Powers, pac ip her oer —- NEWARK : NEW JERSEY 
High Efficiencies. quirements. Small, me- 
dium and large powers, 

at various speeds, devel- 

@ oping highest efficien- 

cies at all gateages. We 

— os of our turbines 

pee > aes, pra ooo TTT PODAA UAH AOA UON TENT TOTO 

ship, fully guaranteed. 


Bulletins Furnished 
Upon Request. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURG SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY 
ST LOUIS SEATTLE KNOXVILLE DALLAS MINNEAPOLIS 
Wa iace & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO 




















BRANCH OFFICES: in . a3 ss Se as VS 
Minneapolis, Minn., Bpy.wpame LY, f { RrayD) 
Plymouth Building a at & i % ys , ard 
Atlanta, Ga., Fou | 4 PAR LAK ws ir aging & VIL 
National "Bank Building j 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. eM tga ADB | USE CHATFIELD & WOODS SACK CO, CINCINNATI 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO Wm. Hamilton Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., Can 


PERCY KENT BAG CQ., Inc. 


Epwin W. Sparks, President 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN BUFFALO 


corron— AGS—svrtar 


PAPER 


Branch Offices: Our factories in Brooklyn and Buffalo are so situated as to afford 


Minneapolis, Minn. — % fae 
Norfolk, Va. us excellent shipping facilities. 





























